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INTRODUCTION. 



§1. Corinth. 

Thb Grecian Pdoponnesas is connected with the continent by 
an isthmns from four to six miles wide. On this isthmus stood 
the city of Corinth. A rocky eminence, called the Acrocorin- 
thus, rises from the plain almost perpendicularly, to the height 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and is suffi- 
ciently broad at the summit for a town of considerable size. 
From the top of this abrupt hill the eye reaches towards the 
east over the expanse of the JS^zsi sea, with its numerous 
islands; and westward, towards the Ionian sea, a prospect 
scarcely less inviting was presented. Looking towards the 
north, the eye rests on the mountains of Attica on the one 
hand, and north-eastern Greece on the other. The Acropolis 
of Athens was clearly visible at a distance of forty-five miles. 
As early as the days of Homer, Corinth was an important city. 
Its position made it, in a military point of view, the key of the 
Peloponnesus ; and its command of a port on two seas, made 
it the centre of commerce between Asia and Europe. The 
supremacy enjoyed by one Grecian State after another, had at 
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last &]len to the lot of Corinth. It became the chief city of 
Greece, not only in authority but in wealth, magnificence, 
literature, the arts, and in luxury. It was characteristic of 
the place, that while the temple of Minerva crowned the 
Acropolis of Athens, the Acrocorinthus was the site of the 
temple of Yenus. Of all the cities of the ancient world it was 
most notorious for licentiousness. It was entirely destroyed 
by the Roman consul Mummius, 120 years B. 0., its inhabi- 
tants were dispersed, and the conqueror carried with him to 
Rome the richest spoils that ever graced the triumph of a 
Roman General For a century after this event it lay in ruins, 
serving only as a quarry whence the Roman patricians gath- 
ered marble for their palaces. Julius Osesar, recognizing the 
military and commercial importance of the position, deter- 
mined to rebuild it, and for that purpose sent thither a colony 
consisting principally of freed men. This accounts for the 
predominance of Latin names which we meet with in connec- 
tion with the Christians of this city. Erastus, Phoebe and 
Sosthenes are Greek names ; but Ghdus, Quintus, Fortunatus, 
Crispus, Justus, Achaicus are of Roman origin. This colony, 
however, was little more than the nucleus of the new city. 
Merchants flocked thither from all parts of Greece ; Jews also 
were attracted by the fisudlities of commerce; wealth, art, 
literature and luxury revived. The Isthmian games were 
agfun celebrated under the presidency of the city. It was 
made the capital of Achsda, which, as a Roman province, in- 
cluded the greater part of Greece. Under the fostering care of 
Augustus, Corinth regained much of its ancient splendour, and 
during the century which had nearly elapsed since its restora- 
tion, before it was visited by the apostle Paul, it had reached 
a preeminence which made it the glory of Greece. It was at 
this time under the rule of the Proconsul Gallio, the brother 
of Seneca ; — a man distinguished for integrity and mildness. 
His brother says of him : Nemo enim mortalium uni tarn did- 
ds €8t^ quam hie omnHnes. His refusal to entertain the frivo- 
lous charges brought by the Jews against Paul (Acts 1 8, 1 4-1 6), 
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b in keeping with the character given of him by his contem- 
poraries. He was one of the victims of the crudty of Nero.* 

§2. Paul's Labotjbs in Cosinth. 

As Corinth was not only the political capital of Greece, 
bat the seat of its commerdial and inteUectoal life ; the place 
of concourse for the people not only of the neighbouring cities 
but of nations ; a source whence influences of all kinds ema- 
nated in every direction, it was specially important for the 
diffusion of the gospeL Paul therefore, leaving Athens, which 
he had visited in his second missionary journey, went alone to 
Corinth, where he was soon after joined by Silas and llmo- 
theus, who came from Macedonia. (Acts 18, 6.) A stranger in 
this great city, and without the means of support, he associat- 
ed himself with Aqmla, a Jew lately come from Italy in con- 
sequence of the edict of Claudius banishing the Jews from 
Rome. While living in the I^ouse of Aquila, and working 
with him at his trade of tent making, Paul attended the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath, and " persuaded the Jews and Greeks." 
But ^^ when they opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook 
his raiment and said tmto them. Your blood be upon your own 
heads. I am dean : henceforth I will go unto the G^tiles. 
And he departed thence and went into a certain man's house 
named Justus, one who worshipped God, and whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue. And Crispus, the chief ruler 
of the synagogue, believed on the Lord, with all his house ; 
and many of the Corinthiaos hearing it believed and were 
baptized. Then spake the Lord to Paul by night, by a vision, 

* Seyenl monograptuii proceeding firom German scholars, are devoted to 
the description and history of Corinth. Wilchen's ** Remm Corinthiarum spe- 
cimen ad illastrationem ntriosqne Epistolso Panlinse.** 1747. Barth's " Cknin- 
thiomm Commerda et Mercatnrae particnla.** Berlin, 1844. A verj inter- 
esting chapter in Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of Panl is devoted 
to this snlject Vol. 1 : ch. 12. See also Winer*8 Real WArteihnch and Ar- 
nold's Epistles of Panl to the Corinthians. 
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Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thj peace : for I am 
with thee, and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee ; for I 
have mnoh people in this city. And he continued there a 
year and six months, teaching the word of God among them.*' 
(Acts 18, 1-11.) The success of Paul aroused the enmity of 
the Jews, who determined to arraign him before the Roman 
Governor. As soon as the governor ascertained the nature of 
the charge he refused to listen to it, and dismissed the accusers 
firom the judgment seat with evident displeasure, which encour- 
aged the bystanders to beat the Jews. Thus the opposers of 
the apostle were ignominiously defeated. After remaining some 
time longer in Corinth he sailed firom Cenchrea, the eastern 
port of the city, to Ephesus, with Aquila and Prisdlla. Leav- 
ing his friends in that city he sailed to CsBsarea, and thence 
went up to Jerusalem. After remaining a short time in the 
Holy City he went to Antioch, and thence through Phrygia 
and Ghdatia again to Ephesus. Shortly after Paul left Ephe- 
sus the first time, Apollos, an Alexandrian Jew, having been 
more fully instructed in the doctrine of Christ by Aquila and 
Prisdlla, went to Corinth, and there ^^ mightily convinced the 
Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the Scripture that Jesus 
was the Christ." (Acts 18, 24-28.) It is altogether probable, 
considering the constant commercial intercourse between 
Corinth and Ephesus, that the apostle had frequent opportu- 
nities of hearing of the state of the Corinthian church during 
his three years' residence in the latter city. The information 
which he received led him, as is generally supposed, to write 
a letter no longer extant, exhorting them ^^ not to keep com- 
pany with fornicators." (See 1 Cor. 6, 9.) Not satisfied with 
this effort to correct an alarming evil, he seems himself to 
have made them a brief visit. No record is indeed found in 
the Acts of his having been to Corinth more than once before 
the date of this epistle ; but there are several passages in his 
second epistle which can hardly be understood otherwise than 
as implying an intermediate visit. In 2 Cor. 12, 14 he says, 
«< Behold the third time I am ready to come to you," This 
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may indeed mean that for the third time he had prepared to 
go to Corinth, but this the context does not suggest, and 
would really amount to nothing. It was not how often he 
had purposed to Tisit them, but how often he had actuallj 
made the journey, which was the point on which stress is laid. 
In ch. 13, 1 he says, ^'This is the third time I am coming to 
you,** which is still more explicit. In ch. 2, 1 he says, "I de- 
termined I would not come again to you in heaviness." This 
supposes that he had already made them one sorrowM visit, 
i. e. one in which he had been obliged to cause sorrow, as well 
as to experience it. See also ch. 12, 21, and 13, 2, where further 
allusion seems to be made to a second visit. Notwithstanding 
his frequent injunctions, the state of things in Corinth seemed 
to be getting worse. The apostle therefore determined to 
send Timothy and Erastus to them (1 Cor. 4, 17. Acts 19, 22.) 
Whether Timothy reached Corinth at this time is doubtful ; 
and it would seem from 1 Cor. 16, 10, that the apostle himself 
feared that he might not be able to accomplish all that had 
been appointed him in Macedonia, and yet get to Corinth be- 
fore the arrival of this letter. After the departure of Timothy, 
Paul received such intelligence from the household of Chloe, 
and from a letter addressed to him by the Corinthians them- 
selves (1 Cor. 7, 1), that ho determined at once to write to 
them. 

§3. State of thb Chubch ik CoHnmBT. 

The state of the church in Corinth may be partiaBy inferred 
from the character and circumstances of the people, but with 
certainty only from the contents of this and the following 
epistles. As remarked above, the population of the city was 
more than ordinarily heterogeneous. The descendants of the 
colonists sent by Jidius CsBsar, the Greeks who were attracted 
to the principal city of their own country, Jews and strangers 
from all parts of the Roman Empire, were here congregated. 
The predominant character of the people was doubtless Grecian. 
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The majority of the converts to Chiistiamty were probably 
Greeks, as distinguished from Jews. (See eh. 12, 1.) In all 
ages the Greeks were distingnished by their fondness for 
speculation, their vanity and love of pleasnre, and their party 
spirit. A church composed of people of these characteristics, 
with a large inAision of Jewish converts, educated in the midst 
of refined heathenism, surrounded by all the incentives to in- 
dulgence, taught to consider pleasure, if not the chief good, 
yet in any form a good, plied on every hand by philoso- 
phers and fiJse teachers, might be expected to exhibit the 
very characteristics which in this epistle are brought so clearly 
into view. 

Their party spirit. ^^ One said I am of Paul, another I am 
of Apollos ; another I of Cephas, another I of Christ." Much 
ingenuity and learning have been expended in determining 
the nature of these party divisions. What may be considered 
as more or less satis&ctorily determined is, 1. That there 
were Actions in the church of Corinth which called themselves 
by the names above mentioned, and therefore that the names 
themselves give a clew to the character of the parties. The 
idea that the names of Paul, ApoUos and Cephas are used 
figuratively, when other teachers were really intended, is so 
unnatural and has so little to sustain it, that it is now aUnost 
universally repudiated. 2. There can be little doubt that 
those who called themselves by the name of Paul, or made 
themselves his partisans, were in the main the Gentile con 
verts ; men brought up &ee from the bondage of the Mosaic 
law, and free from the influence of Jewish ideas and usages. 
They were disposed to press to extremes the liberty of the 
gospel, to regard as indifferent things in themselves sinfril, and 
to treat without respect the scruples of the weak. 3. The in- 
timate relations which subsisted between Paul and Apollos, as 
indicated in these epistles, authorizes the inference that it was 
not on doctrinal grounds that the followers of the latter di& 
fered from those of the former. It is probable that those who 
objected to Paul that he did not preach with the *' wisdom of 
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words" were thoio attracted by tbe eloquence of ApoUos, 
4. It IB scarcely less certain that those who said ** We are of 
Peter " were the Judaizers, as Peter was specially the iq>08tle 
of the oircmncision. There is no eyidenoe, however, from this 
epistle, that the leaders of this party had attempted to intro- 
duce into Corinth the observance of the Jewish law. Bat 
they were determined opponents of the apostle PanL They 
had come to Corinth with letters of commendation (2 Cor. 2, 
1.) They were Hebrews (2 Cor. 11, 22) ; they professed to 
be ministers of Christ (ch. 11, 23) ; they were fiilse apostles 
(ch. 11, 18) ; the nunisters of &itan, holding the word of God 
deceitfully. These men, as is evident from the defence which 
the apostle makes of his divine commission (1 Cor. 9, 1-3. 
2 Cor. 12, 11. 12), called in question his apostleship, probably 
on tbe groimd that he was not of the original twelve. On 
this ground also, to give themselves the greater authority, 
they claimed to be disciples of Peter, who was the first of the 
apostles. They also accused Paul of inconstancy and insinceri- 
ty (2 Cor. 1, 17-24). In short they stirred up against him aQ 
the elements of discord which they could find in a congrega- 
tion composed of such incongruous materials. 5. With regard 
to those who sidd We are of Christ, only two things are cer- 
tain. First, that they were as much to blame as the other 
parties. It was in no Christian spirit that they set up their 
claim to be of Christ. And secondly, that they assumed to 
have some relation to Christ, which they denied to others. 
Whether it was because they had seen and heard him ; or be- 
cause they claimed connection with ^^ James, the brother of 
the Lord ; '' or because they were the only genuine Christians, 
inasmuch as through some other channel than the apostles, they 
had derived, as they pretended, their knowledge of the gosi>el, 
is a matter of conjecture. Billroth and Baur regard this class 
as identical with the followers of Peter, who claimed to be of 
Christ because Paul was no apostle, and therefore his disciples 
were not " of Christ." According to this view there were 
only two, instead of four, parties in Corinth, the followers of 
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Paul and ApoUoe bdonging to one daas. This, howeyer, does 
viol^oe to the plain meaning of the passage in 1 Cor. 1, 12. 
These neutrals were probably the worst class in the congrega- 
tion, as is commonly the case with those who claim to be 
Christians to the exclusion of all others. 

Another great evil in the Corinthian church was the viola- 
tion of the sev^ith commandment in various forms. Educated 
as we are under the light of the gospel, in which the turpitude 
of such sins b dearly revealed, it is impossible for us to appre- 
ciate correctly the state of feeling in Corinth on this subject. 
Even by heathen philosophers offences of this kind were re- 
garded as scarcely deserving of censure, and by the public 
sentiment of the community they were considered altogether 
indifferent. They were in &ct so associated with their re- 
ligious rites and festivals as to lose their character as immorali- 
ties. With such previous tndmng, and under the influence of 
such a public sentiment, and surrounded by all incitements 
and fitdlities to evil, it is surely not a matter of surprise that 
many of the Corinthians should take the ground that things 
of this class belonged to the same category with questions of 
food (1 Cor. 6, 12.) It is certain from numerous passages in 
these epistles that the church of Corinth was not only very 
remiss in the exercise of discipline for such matters, but also 
that the evil was widely extended. 

Another indication of the latitudinarian spirit of one por- 
tion of the church was their conduct in reference to the sacri- 
ficial offerings and feasts of the heathen. They had been 
accustomed not only freely to eat meat which had been offered 
in sacrifice to idols, but to attend the feasts held in the tem- 
ples. As they were told as Christians that the distinction 
between clean and unclean meats whs abolished, and that the 
gods of the heathen were nothing, they insisted on their right 
to continue in their accustomed habits. This gave rise to great 
scandaL The stricter portion of the church, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, regarded all use of sacrificial meat as involving in 
some form connection with idolatry. . This, therefore, was one 
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of the qaestiaiiB of oonsdenoe which was answered differently 
by different parties, and no doubt contributed to promote the 
divisions existing among them. 

The turbulent and independent spirit of the people also 
was conspicuously manifested in their public assemblies. In- 
stead of following the instructions of the apostles and the 
usages of the church, they conyerted the Lord's Supper into a 
disorderly common meal; in violation of the public sentiment 
and the custom of all the churches, they allowed women to 
appear unveiled in their congregations and to speak in public ; 
and in the is^irit of emulation and ostentation they exercised 
their gifts of prophecy and speaking with tongues, without 
regard to order or edifk»tion. Besides all this, under the 
influence probably of the heathen philosophy, some among 
them denied the doctrine of the resurrection, and thus sub* 
yerted the very foundation of the gospel 

Such is the picture presented in this epistle of one of the 
most flourishing churches of the apostolic age, drawn not by 
an enemy but by the apostle himselfi TVlth all this, however, 
there were not only many pure and exemplary members of the 
church, but much fidth and piety even in those who were 
more or less chargeable with these disorders. Paul therefore 
addressed them as sanctified in Christ Jesus, thanks Gk>d for 
the grace which he had bestowed upon them, and expresses 
his confidence that God would preserve them blameless until 
the day of the Lord Jesus. This shows us how the gospel 
works in heathen lands. It is like leaven hid in a measure of 
meaL It is long before the whole mass is leavened. It does 
not transform the character of men or the state of society in a 
moment ; but it keeps up a continual conflict with evil until 
it is finally overcome. 

§4. Date. Contents of the Epistle. 

The date of this epistle is determined by its contents. It 
was evidently written from Ephesus towards the close ot 
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Paul's protracted sojourn in that city. He tells the Corinthi- 
ans that he was to yisit Macedonia, and wonld then come to 
Corinth, but that he must tarry in Ephesus till Pentecost 
(ch. 16, 6-8.) Comp. also v. 19, which agrees with the account 
given in Acts 19, 20. 20, 1. 2. After the uproar excited by 
Demetrius, Paul, as we learn from these passages, did go to 
Macedonia and then to Greece ; and thence, with the contri- 
butions of the saints, to Jerusalem. Accordingly, in his epis- 
tle to the Romans, written from Corinth, he says, ^^ Now I go 
unto Jerusalem to minister to the saints. For it hath pleased 
them of Macedonia and of Achaia to make a certain contribu- 
tion for the poor saints which are in Jerusalem." (Rom. 15, 
25. 20.) These and other data seem to fix the date of the 
epistle about the year 57, or five years after his first visit to 
Corinth. There are no indications of a later date, unless any 
one should find it hard to believe that Paul had already sut 
fered all that is recorded in 2 Cor. 11, 23-28. Five times he 
had received of the Jews forty stripes save one, thrice he had 
been beaten with rods, once he was stoned, thrice he had suf- 
fered shipwreck, a day and a night he had been in the deep. 
These and the other dangers there enumerated seem enough 
to fill a lifetime. But this only shows how small a part of the 
labours and sufferings of the apostles is recorded in the Acts. 
It famishes no sufficient reason for referring this epistle to a 
later period of the apostle's career. 

As this epistle was writtoi to correct the various disorders 
which had arisen in the Corinthian church after the apostle's 
departure, and to meet the calumnies and objections of the 
&lse teachers by whom the peace of the church had been dis- 
turbed and his own authority called in question, its contents 
are to a corresponding degree diversified. The apostle begins 
with the assertion of his divine commission, and with the usual 
salutation, ch. 1, 1-3. Then follows the general introduction 
to the epistle, commendatory and conciliatory in its tone and 
intention, 1, 4-9. He then introduces the subject of the party 
divisions by which the church was disturbed, and showed how 
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faioonsistent they were with the relation which beHevers bear 
to Christ and to each other ; and how care^ he had been to 
avoid all appearance of desiring to be a party leader among 
them« He had even abstamed from baptiidng lest any should 
say he baptized in his own name, ch. 1, 10-16. He had bap- 
tized only a few among them, for his business was to preach 
rather than to baptize. 

As one class of his opponents directed their attacks against 
his want of philosophy and rhetorical refinement as a preacher, 
he for a time leaves the subject of their party contentions, and 
addresses himself to these objections. He tells them that he 
did not preach the wisdom of this world, because GU>d had 
pronounced it to be £>Uy, because all experience proved it to 
be inefficacious to bring men to the knowledge of God, be- 
cause God had determined to save men by the preaching of 
Christ as crucified, because their history showed that it was 
not the wise who embraced the gospel, but Gk>d so adminis- 
tered his grace as to force all men to acknowledge that it was 
of him, and not of themselves, that they became united to 
Christ, and thereby partakers of the true wisdom, as well as 
of righteousness, hohness and redemption, 1, 17-31. Such 
being the case, he had come among them, not with the selfl 
confidence of a philosopher, but as a simple witness to bear 
testimony to the fJact that the Son of God had died for our re- 
demption. Under a deep sense of his insufficiency, he spoke 
to them with fear and trembling, relying for success not on 
his own powers of persuasion, but wholly on the power with 
which the Holy Spirit accompanied the truth ; knowing that 
the true foundation of faith was not argument, but the witness 
of the Spirit with and by the truth, 2, 1-5. Howbeit, although 
he repudiated human wisdom, the gospel which he preached 
was the true wisdom, a system of truth which God had made 
known, which was fer above the power of man to discover, 
but which the Spirit of God had revealed. This divine wis- 
dom he preached not in the words which the rhetorician pre- 
scribed, but which the Holy Ghost dictated. Both the trutlis 
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which he taught, and the words which he used in commoni* 
eating that truth were taught by the Holy Ghost. If any 
man neglected what was thus presented, the £tult was neither 
in the doctrines taught nor in the mode in which they were 
exhibited, but in the objector. The things of the Spirit must 
be spiritually discerned, 2, 6-16. 

After this defence of his mode of preaching the apostle re- 
sumes the subject of their divisions. He had preached to 
them in as high a strain as they were able to bear. They 
were but babes in Christ and had to be fed with milk. That 
they were in this low stage of the Christian life was manifest 
jfrom their contentions, 3, 1-4. As these contentions had 
reference to their religious teachers, Paul endeavours to cor- 
rect the evil by showing what ministers really are. First, he 
says, they are mere instruments, — servants ; men sent to de- 
liver a message or perform a given work; not the authors of 
the system of truth which they taught. All authority and 
efficiency are in Gk>d. Secondly, nunisters are one. They 
teach the same doctrine, they have the same object, and stand 
in the same relation to God. Thirdly, every one will have to 
answer for his work. K he attempt to lay any other founda- 
tion than Christ, he is not a Christian minister. If on that 
foundation he builds with sound doctrine, he shall receive a 
reward ; if with &lse doctrine, he shall be punished. Fourth- 
ly, human wisdom in this matter must be renounced. A man 
must become a fool in order to be truly wise. Fifthly, such 
being the relation of ministers to the church, the people should 
not place their confidence in them, or regard themselves as 
belonging to their ministers, since all things were subordinate 
to the people of Gted, ministers as well as other things, 3, 6-20. 
Sixthly, ministers being stewards, whose office it is to dispense 
the truth of Gted, fidelity on their part is the great thing to 
be demanded. So &r as he was himself concerned it was a 
small matter what they thought of his fidelity, as the only final 
judge was the Lord. The true character of the Liinisterial 
office he had illustrated by a reference to himself and Apollos, 
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that they mi^t learn to estimate ministers aright, and not 
contend about thenu He then contrasts himself as suffering, 
labouring and despised, with the £Jse teachers and their fol- 
lowers, and exhorts the Corinthians to be followers of him, 
and intimates his apprehension that he would have to come to 
them with a rod, 4, 1-21. This is the end of that portion of the 
epistle which relates to the divisions existing in the church. 

The second evil which it was the design of this epistle to 
correct, was the remissness of the Corinthians in the exercise 
of church discipline. Fornication was not only tolerated, but 
they allowed a man who had married his fiither's wife to retain 
his standing in the church. Paul here interferes, and in the 
exercise of his apostolical authority, not only pronounces on this 
incestuous person a sentence of excommunication, but delivers 
him to Satan, 5, 1-5. He enforces on the church the general duty 
to exclude immoral members from their communion, 5, 6-13. 

Thirdly, the practice which some of them had introduced 
of going to law before heathen magistrates, he severely con- 
demns, 6, 1-11. Fourthly, the principle that all things are 
lawful, which the apostle had often uttered in reference to the 
ceremonial distinction between clean and unclean meats, some 
of the Corinthians had perverted as an argument to prove that 
fornication is a matter of indifference. The apostle shows the 
fidlacy of this argument, and assures them that no sin is so great 
a desecration of the body, or more &tal to its union with Christ, 
and participation of the benefits of redemption, 6, 12-20. 

Fifthly, marriage was another subject about which the 
minds of the Corinthians were disturbed, and on which they 
sought the advice of the apostle. They wished him to tell 
them whether marriage was obligatory, or lawful, or expedi- 
ent ; whether divorce or separation was allowable ; and espe- 
cially whether a Christian could consistently remain in the 
conjugal relation with a heathen. All these questions are an- 
swered in the seventh chapter, in which the apostle lays down 
the principles which are applicable to all cases of conscience in 
reference to that subject, 7, 1-40. 
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Sixthly: Sorrotinded as the Corinthians were by idolatry, 
whose institutions pervaded all the relations of society, it be* 
came a question how &r Christians might conform to the 
usages connected with heathen worship. The most important 
question was, whether it was lawful to eat meat which had 
been offered in sacrifice to idols. On this pomt Paul agreed 
in princijde with those who took the affirmatiye dde in this 
controversy. He admitted that the idols were nothing, and 
that what was offered them was nothing, L e. received no new 
diaracter from its having been a sacrifice, and that the use of 
it involved no communion with idolatry. A regard, however, 
to the spiritual wel&re of others, should lead them to abstain 
from the use of such meat under drcumstances which might 
encourage others to act against their own convictions, 8, 1-13. 

In exhorting them to exercise self-denial for the benefit of 
others, Paul urged them to nothing which he was not himself 
willing to do. Although he enjoyed all the liberty which be- 
longs to other Christians, and had all the rights belonging to 
ministers or apostles, he had abstained from claiming them 
whenever the good of the church required. For example, al- 
though entitled on all the grounds of justice, usage, and of 
divine appointment, to be supported by those to whom he 
preached, he had sustained himself by the labour of his own 
hands ; and so fiur as the Corinthians were concerned, he was 
determined still to do so. He was determined that his ene- 
mies in Corinth should not have the slightest pretext for ac- 
cusing him of preaching the gospel from mercenary motives, 
9, 1-18. This, however, was not a solitary instance. In all 
things indifferent he had accommodated himself to Jews and 
Qentiles, to the strong and to the weak. He had exercised 
the self-denial and self-control which every combatant in the 
ancient games was obliged to submit to who hoped to win the 
prize, 9, 19-27. What he did, other Christians must do. The 
history of the church shows that the want of such self-denial 
was fiital even to those who were the most highly fiivoured. 
The ancient Israelites had been deUvered out of Egypt by the 
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direct and manifeet intervention of God ; they had been mira- 
coloosly guided and miracolonsly fed in the wilderness, and 
yet the great majority perished. Their experience should be 
a warning to the Corinthians not to be oyercome by similar 
temptations, and especially to be on their guard against idola- 
try, 10, 1-13. Their danger in this respect was very great. 
They knew that the Grecian deities were imaginary beings ; 
they knew that things offered to those deities had no contami- 
nating power ; they knew that it was, under some circumstan- 
ces, lawtul to eat meat which had been thus offered ; they 
were, therefore, in danger of being led to eat it under drcum- 
Btances which would render them guilty of idolatry. As they 
were constantly exposed to have such meat set before them, 
it became a matter of the highest importance to know when 
it might, and when it might not be eaten with impunity. The 
general principle which the apostie lays down on this subject 
is, that all participation in the religious services of a people, 
brings us into communion with them as worshippers, and 
therefore with the objects of their worship. Consequentiy, to 
eat of heathen sacrifices under circumstances which gave a re- 
ligious character to the act, was idolatry. It is not necessary 
that they themselves should view the matter in this light. 
They might worship idols, and incur the guilt and penalty of 
idolatry, without knowing or suspecting that they did so. To 
prove this he appealed to their own convictions. They knew 
that all who came to the Lord's table did thereby join in the 
worship of Christ ; and that all who attended the altars of the 
Jews, and eat of the sacrifices, did thereby unite in the wor- 
ship of Jehovah. By parity of reasoning, those who took part 
in the reli^ous festivals of the heathen, joined in the worship 
of idols. And although the idols were nothing, still the wor- 
ship of them was apostacy firom Gk>d, and the worship of devils, 
10, 14-22. On the other hand, to eat of these sacrifices under 
circumstances which precluded the idea of a religious service, 
was a matter of indifference. Therefore, if meat offered to 
idols was exposed for sale in the market, or met with at 
private tables, it might be eaten with impunity, 10, 23-33. 
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Seventhly: grave abnses had been introdnced into the 
celebration of pablio worship at Corinth. The women spoke 
in public unveiled ; the Lord's supper was degraded into a 
common meal, and the use of spiritual gifts gave rise to great 
disorder. With regard to the first of these abuses, the 
apostle teaches that, as by the divine constitution the woman 
is subordinate to the man, and as the veil was the conven- 
tional symbol of that subordination, for a woman to appear 
in public unveiled, was to renounce her position, and to forfeit 
the respect due to her sex, 8, 1-16. As to the Lord's supper, 
it seems probable that it was, in Corinth at least, connected 
with an ordinary meal in which all the Christians met at a 
common table. For this meal each one brought what provi- 
sions he was able to contribute. Instead, however, of its 
being a feast of brotherly love, the rich ate by themselves, 
and left their poorer brethren no part in the feast. To cor- 
rect this abuse, destructive of the whole intent of the sacra- 
ment, the apostle reminds his readers that he had communi- 
cated to them the account of the original institution of the 
ordinance, as he himself had received it of the Lord. Accord- 
ing to that institution, it was designed not to satisfy hunger, 
but to commemorate the death of Christ. It was therefore a 
religious service of a peculiarly solemn character. The bread 
and wine being the appointed symbols of his body and blood, 
to eat and drink in a careless, irreverent manner, making no 
distinctions between the consecrated elements and ordinary 
food, was to be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, 
11, 17-34. 

With regard to spiritual gifts, the apostle, after reminding 
the Corinthians that the possession of these gifts was one of 
the distinctive marks of their Christian as distinguished from 
their heathen state, teaches that all these extraordinary mani- 
festations of the Holy Qhost have a common origin ; tliat 
they were all given, not for the exaltation of those who re- 
ceived them, but for the edification of the church, and that 
they were distributed according to the good pleasure of God. 
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He Olnstrates all these points by a reference to the human 
body. As the body is one, being animated by one soul; so 
the church is one, being animated by one Spirit. And as the 
vital principle manifests itself in different forms in the different 
members of the body, for the common good ; and as the di£> 
ferent members have their office assigned to them by God, 
and are mutually dependent, being bound together as a com- 
mon life, so that one part cannot be injured or honoured, 
without all sharing in the joy or sorrow, so it is in the church. 
There should, therefore, be no discontent or envy on the part 
of those who have subordinate gifts, and no pride or ostenta- 
tion on the part of those more highly fikvoured ; especially as 
the more showy gifts were not the most usefiiL So &r, there- 
fore, as their gifts were objects of desire, they should seek 
those which were the most useftd, 12, 1-81. 

There was, however, one thing more important than any 
of these gifts, and without which all others, whether fidth, 
knowledge, or the power to work miracles, would be of no 
avail ; and that is Love. The love which renders its pos- 
sessor meek, kind, humble, disinterested, forbearing, and en- 
during. This is the highest grace, which is to endure when 
all these extraordinary endowments have passed away, 13, 1- 
13. The two giAs which were most conspicuous in the church 
of Corinth, were those of prophecy, and the gift of speaking 
in foreign tongues. The latter b^g the more wonderful, 
and exciting more admiration than the other, was unduly cov- 
eted and ostentatiously exercised. The apostle shows that it 
was very subordinate to the gift of prophecy, because the 
prophets were inspired to communicate, in an intelligible man- 
ner, divine truth to the edification of the church. Whereas, 
their speaking with tongues, where the language they used 
was not understood, could only edify themselves, 14, 1-40. 

Eighthly : certain persons in Corinth denied the Resurrec- 
tion. Whatever were the grounds on which this doctrine 
was rejected, the apostle shows that its denial involved the 
destruction of the gospel, for if the dead cannot rise, Christ is 
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not risen ; and if Christ be not risen, we have no SaTionr. 
He therefore proves, first, the &ct of the resurrection of 
Christ, and then shows that his resurrection secures that of 
his people, 15, 1-36 ; and finally, that the objection that ma- 
terial- bodies such aa we now have, are unsoitable to the fiiture 
state, is founded on the &lse assumption, that matter cannot 
be so refined as to furnish material for bodies adapted to the 
soul in its highest state of existence, 15, 36-58. The sixteenth 
chapter is devoted to directions relative to the collection for 
the poor, and to certain admonitions and salutations. 



§ 5. IhPOBTANGE 07 THIS EPISTLB. 

Paul's relation to the church in Corinth was in some re- 
spects peculiar. He was not only the founder of the congre- 
gation, but he continued in the closest relation to it. It 
excited his solicitude, called for the wisest management, tried 
his patience and forbearance, rewarded him at times by signal 
evidence of affection and obedience, and filled him witii hopes 
of its extended and healthful influence. His love for that 
church was therefore of spedal intensity. It was analogous to 
^hat of a fitther for a promising son beset with temptations, 
whose character combined great excellencies with great de- 
fects. The epistles to the Corinthians, therefore, reveal to us 
more of the personal character of the apostle than any of his 
i>ther letters. They show him to us as a man, as a pastor, as 
ft counsellor, as in conflict not only with heretics, but with 
personal enemies. They reveal his wisdom, his zeal, his for- 
bearance, his liberality of principle and practice in all matters 
of indifference, his strictness in all matters of right and wrong, 
his humility, and perhaps above all, his unwearied activity and 
wonderful endurance. 

There is another consideration which gives a special inter 
est to these epistles. They show more clearly than any other 
portion of the New Testament, Christianity in conflict with 
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heathenifim. We see what method Paul adopted in foimdmg 
the church in the midst of a refined and corrupt people ; how 
he answered questions of conscience arising out of the rela- 
tions of Christians to the heathen around them. The cases 
may never occur again, but the principles involved in their 
decision, are of perpetual obligation, and serve as lights to the 
church in all ages. Principles relating to church discipline, to 
social relations and intercourse, to public worship, the nature 
of the church, and of the sacraments, are here unfolded, not 
in an abstract form, so much as in their application. These 
epistles, therefore, in reference to aU practical measures in the 
establishment of the church among the heathen, and in its 
conduct in Christian lands, are among the most important 
portions of the word of God« 
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CHAPTER L 



Saloiatioii, Tt. 1-8. Introdnotion, vs. i-9. The di^rions which existed in 
the Church at Corinth, ts. 10-16. Defence of the Apostle's mode of 
preadiing^ ▼& 17-81. 

Introduction to the JSptade. Vs. 1-9. 

Paui* declares himself to be a divinely appointed messenger 
of Christ, v. 1. In this character he addresses the church at 
Corinth, as those who were sanctified in Christ, and caUed to 
be saints. He includes in his salutation all the worshippers of 
Christ in that yicinity, v. 2 ; and invokes upon them the bless- 
ings of grace and j)eace, v. 3. 

The introduction is as usual commendatory. He thanks 
God for the favour shown to the Corinthians ; for the various 
gifts by which the gospel had been confirmed among them, 
and by which they were placed on a foil equality with the 
most mvoured churches, vs. 4-7. He expresses his confidence, 
founded on the fidelity of God, that they would be preserved 
from apostasy until the day of the Lord, vs. 8, 9. 

1. Paul, called (to be) an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes (our) brother. 
Paiul^ so called after his converdon and the commence 

1 
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ment of his labours among the Gentiles. His Jewish name 
was Saul. It was common for the Jews to bear one name 
among their own people, and another among foreigners. 

Called {to be) an apostle^ that is, appointed an apostle. 
The apostleship being an office, it could not be assumed at 
pleasure. Appointment by competent authority was absolute- 
ly indispensable. The word apostle means literally a messen- 
ger^ and then a missionaryf^ or one sent to preach the gospel. 
In its strict official sense it is applied only to the immediate 
messengers of Christ, the infallible teachers of his religion and 
founders of his church. In calling himself an apostle Paul 
claims divine authority derived immediately from Christ. 

JSt/ the toiU of Cfod^ that is, by divine authority. Paul 
was made an apostle neither by popular election, nor by con- 
secration by those who were apostles before him ; but by imme- 
diate a])pomtment from God. On this point, see his explicit 
declaration, GaL 1, 1. 

And Sosthenes (our) brother. In the Greek it is the bro- 
ther. He was a brother well known to the Corinthians, and 
probably one of the messengers sent by them to the apostle, 
or whom they knew to be with him. In Acts 18, 17 a man 
by this name is mentioned as the ruler of the synagogue in 
Corinth, and a leader of those who arraigned Paul before the 
judgment seat of Gallio. This identity of name is not a sufl 
ficient proof that the person was the same, especially as the 
name was a conunon one. The companions oi the apostles, 
whom he associates with himself in his salutations to the 
churches, are not thereby placed in the position of equality of 
office and authority with the apostle. On the contrary, they 
are uniformly distinguished in these respects from the writer 
of the epistles. Thus it is " Paul t?ie apostle^^^ but " Sosthenes 
the brother ;^^ or, " Paul the apostle and Timothy the brother," 
CoL 1, 1, and elsewhere. They are associated in the saluta- 
tion, not in the epistle. Very probably Sosthenes was the 
amanuensiB of Paul in this instance, and Timothy in others. 

2. Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called (to be) 
saints, with all that in every place call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours. 

To the church of God, The word church is used in Scrip- 
ture as a collective term for the people of God, considered as 
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called out from the world. Sometimes it means the whole 
nnmber of God's people, as when it is said, Christ loved the 
church and gave himself for it, Eph. 5, 25. Sometimes it 
means the people of God as a class, as when Paul said, he per- 
secuted the church of God, Gal. 1, 13. Sometimes it means 
the professing Christians of any one place, as when mention is 
made of the church in Jerusalem, -Aiitioch, or Corinth. Any 
number, however small, of professing Christians collectively 
considered may be called a church. Hence we hear of the 
church in the house of Philemon, and in the house of Aqnila 
and Priscilla, Rom. 16, 5. It is called the church of God^ bo- 
cause it belongs to him. He selects and calls its members, 
and, according to Acts, 20, 28, it is his, because he has bought 
it with his blood. 

To them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, This is ex 
planatory of the preceding clauses, and teaches us the nature 
of the church. It consists of the sanctified. The word (oyio^w) 
translated to sanctify^ means to cleanse. And as sin is present- 
ed under the twofold aspect of guilt and pollution, to sanctify, 
or to cleanse from sin, may mean either to expiate guilt by 
an atonement, or to renew by the Holy Ghost. It is used for 
expiation by sacrifice in Heb. 2, 11. 10, 14. 13, 12, and else- 
where. The word also means to render sacred by consecrat- 
ing any person or thing to the service of God. In the present 
case all these ideas maj be united. The church consists of 
those whose guilt b expiated, who are inwardly holy, and who 
are consecrated to God as his peculiar people. 

In Christ Jesics^ that is, in virtue of union with him. It 
is only in him that we are paitakers of these inestimable bless- 
ings. It is because we are in him as our head and representa- 
tive, that we are justified by his righteousness ; and it is be- 
cause we are in him as a branch is in the vine, that we are 
purified by his Spirit. 

Coiled {to be) saints^ that is, by the effectual call of the 
Holy Spirit constituted saints. "The called" always mean 
the effectually called as distinguished from the merely exter- 
nally invited. Saints, The original word (ayios) sometimes 
signifies sacred^ set apart to a holy use. la this sense the 
temple, the altar, the priests, the prophets, and the whole 
theocratic people, are called holy. In the New Testament the 
word is conmionly expressive of inward purity, or consecra- 
tion of the soul to God. Believers are saints in both senses 
of the word; they are inwardly renewed, and outwardly con- 
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secrated. It is not to be inferred from the £ict that the aposi 
tie addresses all the nominal Christians in Corinth as samts 
and as sanctified in Christ Jesus, that they were aU true be- 
lievers, or that those terms express nothing more than external 
consecration. Men are imiformlj addressed in Scripture 
according to their profession. If they profess to be saints, 
they are called saints ; if they profess to be believers, they are 
called believers ; and if they profess to be members of the 
church, they are addressed as really belon^g to it. This 
passage teaches also, as Calvin remarks, the useful lesson that 
a body may be very corrupt both as to doctrine and practice, 
as such corruptions undoubtedly prev^ed even in Cormth, and 
yet it may be properly recognized as a church of Grod. Locus 
diligenter observandus, ne requiramus in hoc mundo ecdesiam 
omui ruga et macula carentem : aut protinus abdicemus hoc 
titulo quemvis coetum in quo uon omnia votis nostris respon- 
deant. 

With all thai in evert/ place caU on the name of Jeme 
Christ our Lord. To call upon the name of any one is to 
invoke his aid. It is properly used for religious invocation. 
Compare Acts 9, 14, 21, and 22, 16. Rom. 10, 12, 13. 2 Tmu 
2, 22. To call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, is to 
invoke his aid as Christ, the MessisJi predicted by the prophets, 
and as our almighty and sovereign possessor and ruler. It is 
in that sense Jesus is Lord. AS power in heaven and earth 
has been committed unto him ; and he died and rose again 
that he might be the Lord of the dead and of the living ; that 
is, that he mi^ht acquire that peculiar right of possession in 
his people which arises from his having purchased them with 
his blood. To call upon the name of Jesus as Lord is there- 
fore to worship him. It is to look to him for that help which 
God only can give. AU Christians, therefore, are the wor- 
shippers of Chnst. And every sincere worsliipper of Christ 
is a true Christian. The phrase expresses not so much an in- 
dividual act of invocation,'as an habitual state of mind and its 
appropriate expression. 

It might at first view appear from this clause that this 
epistle was addressed not only to the church in Corinth, but 
to all the worshippers of Christ. This would make it a catho- 
lic, or general epistle, which it is not. To get over this diffi- 
culty some explain the connection thus : * Called to be saints 
together with all who call upon the name of Christ : ' that is, 
the Corinthians as well as all otiier worshippers of Christ were 
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called to be s^ts. A reference to 2 Cor. 1, 1 suggests a bet- 
ter explanation. It is there sjdd, "To the church of God 
which is at Corinth with all the saints which are in all Achaia.'' 
The same limitation must be supplied here. This epistle was 
addressed not onljr to the Christians in Corinth, but also to 
all their brethren m the province of which Corinth was the 
capital. 

ITieirs and ours. These words admit of two connections. 
They may be connected with the word Lord, * Their Lord and 
ours.' There were certiun persons in Corinth who claimed a 
peculiar relation to Christ, and said, " We are of Christ ; " to 
whom Paul said, " If any trust to himself that he is Christ's, 
let him of himself think this again, as he is Christ's, so are we 
Christ's," 2 Cor. 10, 7. It is possible that he may have in- 
tended at the very opening of his epistle, to rebuke this ex- 
clusive spirit, and to remmd his readers that Christ is the 
common Lord of all who call upon hinu The position of the 
words however renders it more natural to understand the 
apostle to mean, "in every place, theirs and ours." If this 
be the true construction, then the sense may be, *In every 
place of worship theirs and ours.' This interpretation sup- 
poses that the divisions known to exist in Corinth had led to 
the separation of the people into dif^brent worshipping assem< 
blies. There is, however, not only no evidence that such ex- 
ternal separation had occurred, but clear evidence in ch. 11, 
18 to the contrary. Others understand the sense to be, * In 
every place, theirs and ours,' L e. * where they are, and 
where I am.' This supposes the epistle to be genend. A 
third interpretation has been proposed. The epistle is ad- 
dressed to all Christians in Corinth and Achaia, wherever 
they might be. Every place is at once theirs and ours. Their 
place of abode, and my place of labour. 

3. Grace (be) unto you, and peace from God our 
Father, and (from) the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Oraee is &vour, 9xA peace its fruits. The former includes 
all that i9 comprehended in the love of God as exercbed 
towards sinners ; and the latter all the benefits which flow 
from that love. All good, therefore, whether providential or 
spiritual, whether temporal or eternal, is comprehended in 
these terms : justification, adoption and sanctification, with all 
the benefits which either accompany or flow from them. 
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These infinite blessings suppose an infinite source ; and as they 
are sought no less from Christ than from God the Fatiier, 
Christ must be a divine person. It is to be remarked that 
God is called our Father^ and Christ our Lord. God as God 
has not only created us, but renewed and adopted us. God 
in Christ bias redeemed us. He is our owner and soyereign, 
to whom our allegiance is inmiediatelv due; who reigns in 
and rules over us, defending us from all his and our enemies. 
This is the peculiar form which piety assumes under the gos- 
pel All Christians regard God as their Father and Christ as 
their Lord. His person they loye, his yoice they obey, and 
in his protection they trust. 

4. I thank my God always on your behalf, for the 
grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ. 

Paul eiroresses his gratitude for the grace of God giyen to 
the Corinthians. The word grdce^ as just remarked means 
fayour, and then the blessings of which that fi&vour is the 
source ; just as we use the word favour sometimes for a dis- 
position of the mind, and sometmies for gifts ; as when we 
speak of receiying favours. The latter is the sense of the 
word in this place. 

By Ckrist JesuSy or rather, in Christ Jesus. This limits 
and explains the kind of fiiyours to which the apostle refers. 
He renders thanks for those gifts which God had bestowed 
upon them in virtue of their union with Christ. The fruits 
ot the Spirit are the blessings referred to. These inward 
spiritual benefits are as much gifts as health or prosperity, 
and are, therefore, as properly the grounds of gratitude. All 
virtues are graces, gifts of the grace of God. 

6. That in every thing ye are enriched by him, in 
all utterance, and (in) all knowledge. 

This verse is explanatory of the preceding. Paul gives 
thanks for the grace which they had received, L e. that in 
every thing they were enriched. In every thing {Iv iron-t), in 
every respect they were richly endowed with the gifts of the 
Spirit. InaUvUerance and in aU knowledge; that is, with 
all the gifts of utterance and knowledge. Some were prophets, 
some were teachers, some had the gift of tongues. These 
were different forms of the gift of utterance. Jn aU knauy- 
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led^Cy that is, in every kind and degree of religions knowledge. 
This interpretation gives a good sense, and is the one very 
generally adopted. The word (Xoyos) translated tUterancej 
may however be taken in the sense of doctrine^ and the word 
(yvukris) translated knowledge^ in the sense of insight. The 
meaning would then be, that the church in Corinth was rich- 
ly endowed with divine truth, and with dear apprehension or 
understanding of the doctrines which they had been taught. 
They were second to no other church either as to doctrmal 
knowledge or spiritual discernment. Aayos, according to this 
view, is flie truth preached ; yvwrvi^ the truth apprehended. — 
Meysb. 

6. Even as the testimonj of Christ was confirmed 

in you. 

JEhen as^ i. e. because, inasmuch as. They were thus <m- 
riched, because the testimony of Christ, that is, the gospel, was 
confirmed among them. The gospel is called the ^ testimony 
of Christ,' either because it is the testimony concerning God 
and divine things, which Christ bore ; or because it is the testi- 
mony which the apostles bore concerning Christ. Either ex- 
planation is agreeable to the analogy of the Scripture. Christ 
IS called the true witness ; and is said to have oome witness 
of the truth. Compare John 3, 11. 32. 33. 8, 13. 14. On the 
other hand, the apostles are frequently called the witnesses of 
Christ, and are said to have borne testimony concerning hinu 
The gospel, therefore, is, in one view, the testimony which 
Christ bore ; and, in another, the testimony which the apos- 
tles bore concerning him. The former is the higher, and 
therefore, the better sense. It is good to contemplate the 
gospel as that system of truth which the eternal Logos, or 
Kevealer, has made known. 

Was confirmed in you. This may mean either, was firmly 
established amon^ you; or was firmly established in your 
feith. The gospelwas demonstrated by the Holy Spirit to be 
true, and was nrmly settled in their conviction. This firm 
fiuth was then, as it is now, the necessary condition of the en- 
joyment of the blessings by which the gospel is attended. 
Therefore the apostle adds, 

7. So that ye come behind in no gift ; waiting for 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Saoh was their strength of &ith that the ^fts of the 
Spirit were bestowed upon them as abundantly as upon any 
other church. This connection of faith with the divine bless- 
ing is often presented in Scripture. Our Lord said to the 
£tther who sought his aid in behalf of his demoniac child, ^'If 
thou canst beheve, all things are possible to him that believ- 
etV' Mark 9, 23. And on another occasion, *' According to 
thy fiuth be it unto thee," Matt. 9, 29. In his own country, 
it IS said, he did not many mighty works "because of their 
unbelief" Matt. 13, 68. ITie Holy Ghost, therefore, confers 
on men his gifts in proportion to their Mth. The word 
(xdpurfm) mfty is used both for the ordinary and extraordina- 
ry gifts of the Spirit ; most frequently for tne latter. Here it 
includes both classes. The Corinthians had not only the in- 
ward gifts of repentance, £uith and knowledge, but also those 
of miracles, of healing, of speaking with tongues, of prophecy, 
in rich abundance. No church was superior to them in these 
respects. The extraordinary gifts, however, seem to be princi- 
pally intended. Paul's commendation has reference to their 
wisdom, knowledge and miraculous gifts, rather than to their 
spiritual graces. Much as he found to censure in their state 
and conduct, he freely acknowledged their flourishing con- 
dition in many points of view. 

Waiting the coming of our Lord Jesits Christ Wait- 
ing {hrvS€)(pix€vcfui) patieriUy expecting, comp. 1 Pet. 8, 20, or 
expectmg with desii-e, L e. longing for. Comp. Rom. 8, 19. 20. 
23. The object of this patient and earnest expectation of be- 
lievers is the coming (dTroKoXv^tv) i. e. the revelation of our 
Lord JesuB Christ, llie second advent of Christ, so clearly 
predicted by himself and by his apostles, connected as it is 
with the promise of the resurrection of his people and the 
consummation of his kingdom, was the object of longing ex- 
pectation to all the early Christians. So great is the glory 
connected with that event that Paul, in Rom. 8, 18-23, not 
only represents all present afflictions as trifling in comparison, 
but describes the wole creation as looking forward to it with 
earnest e3qpectation. Comp. Phil. 3, 20. 'fit. 2, 13. So gene- 
ral was this expectation that Christians were characterized as 
those " who love his appearing," 2 Tim. 4, 8, and as those 
** who wait for him,'' Heb. 9, 28. Why is it that this longing 
for the coming of Christ is awakened in the hearts of his peo- 
ple? The apostle answers this question by saying that the 
*' first fruits of the Spirit " enjoyed by believers m this life 
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are an earnest, that is, a foretaste and pledge, of those bless- 
ings which they are to receive in their fuhiess at the second 
advent. The Spirit, therefore, awakens desire for that event. 
See Rom. 8, 23. Eph. 1, 14. The same truth is here implied. 
The Corinthians had received largely the gifts of the Spirit : 
the consequence was they waited with patience and desire for 
the revelation of Christ, when they should enter on that in- 
heritance of which those gifts are the foretaste and pledge. 
If the second coming of Cnrist is to Christians of the present 
day less an object of desire than it was to their brethren dur- 
ing the apostolic age, it must be because they think the Lord 
is ^' slack concerning his promise," and forget that with him a 
thousand years is as one day. 

8. Who shall also confirm you unto the end, (that 
ye may be) blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Who most naturally refers to God as its antecedent, be- 
cause he is the prominent subject in the context ; and because 
the reference to Christ would make the apostle say ' Christ 
shall confirm unto the day of Christ ; ' and because in the 
following verse, God is expressly mentioned. * Because God 
is &ithful, he wiU confirm you,' is the clear meaning of the 
passage. Besides, vocation and perseverance are, in the work 
of redemption, specially referred to the Father. 

ShaU also confirm ymi. God had not only enriched them 
with the gifts of the Spirit, but he would also confirm them. 
The one was an assurance of the other. Those to whom God 
gives the renewing influence of the Spirit, he thereby pledges 
himself to save ; for " the first fruits of the Spirit " are, as just 
remarked, of the nature of a pledge. They are an earnest, as 
the apostle says, of the future inheritance, Eph. 1, 14. 2 Cor. 
1, 21. 22. SliaU confirm {ficPautxrfi) i. e. shall make steadfast, 
preserve from falling. The word is used in reference to per- 
sons and things. God is said to confirm his promises, when 
he fulfils them, or so acts as to prevent their failing, see Rom. 
16, 8, or when he demonstrates their truth, Mark 16, 20. He 
is said to confirm his people when he renders them steadfast 
in the belief and obedience of the truth, 2 Cor. 1, 21. Unto 
the end, may mean the end of life, or the end of this dispensa- 
tion, i. e. to the end of the period which was to precede the 
advent of Christ ; or it may be understood iadefinitely as we 
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use the expression "final perseverance.'* UnJtlamMe^ L e. 
not arraigned or accused. He is nnblamable against whom 
no accusation can be brought. In this sense it is said " a 
bishop must be blameless," Titus 1, 6. 7. God will confirm 
his people so that when the day of judgment comes, which is 
the day of our Lord Jesus, i. e. the day of his second advent, 
they shall stand before him blameless, not chargeable with 
apostasy or any other sin. They are to be * holy and without 
bUune.' Compare 1 Thess, 6, 23. When we remember on the 
one hand how great is our guilt, and on the other, how great 
is our danger from without and firom within, we feel that 
nothing but the righteousness of Christ and the power of God 
can secure our bemg preserved and presented blameless in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

9. God (is) faithful, by whom ye were called unto 
the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Ood is faithfuly one in whom we may confide ; one who 
will fulfil all his promises. The apostle's confidence in the 
steadfastness and final perseverance of believers was founded 
neither on the strength of their purpose to persevere, nor on 
any assumption that the principle of religion in their hearts 
was indestructible, but simply on the fidelity of God. If God 
has promised to give certain persons to his Son as his inheri- 
tance, to deliver them firom sin and condemnation and to make 
them partakers of eternal life, it is certain he will not allow 
them to perish. This is plain enough, but how did the apos- 
tle know that those to whom he wrote were included in the 
number of those given to Christ, and that the fidelity of God 
was pledged to their salvation ? It was because they were 
caUea. Whom he calls, them he also justifies ; and whom he 
justifies them he also glorifies, Rom. 8, 30. The caU intended 
IS the effectual call of the Holy Spirit, by which the soul is re- 
newed and translated firom the kmgdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of light. The only evidence of election is therefore 
vocation, and the only evidence of vocation, is holiness of 
heart and life, for we are called into the fellowship of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Compare agam Rom. 8, 29, where 
believers are said to be "predestinated to be conformed to 
the image of his Son." To this they are effectually called. 
They are made like Christ. Fellowship includes union and 
communion. The original word (Kowiovia) signifies participa- 
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tion, as in 10,16, ** participation of the blood of Christ,** 2 
Cor. 13, 13, "participation of the Holy Ghost." We are 
called to be partakers of Christ; partakers of his life, aa 
members of his body; and therefore, partakers of his charac- 
ter, of his suffering here and of his glory^ hereafter. This last 
idea is made specially prominent, ^ehevers are called to be 
partakers of the glorj of Christ, Rom. 8, lY. 23. 2 Thess. 2, 
14. It is because behevers are thus partakers of Christ, that 
the apostle was assured they could never perish. The person 
with whom believers are thus intimately united, is t?ie oon of 
Ood^ of the same nature, being the same in substance and 
equal in power and glory. He is also Jesua^ a man ; conse- 
quently he is both God and man, in two distinct natures, and 
one person. This incarnate God, the Saviour, is the Christy 
of whom the Old Testament says and promises so much. He 
is also our Lordy we belong to him ; he is our possessor, our 
sovereign, our protector. How can they apostatize and per- 
ish who stand in this relation to the eternal Son of God ? 

OftJie Divisions in the Church of Corinth. Vs. 10-16. 

As one of the principal objects of this epistle was to cor- 
rect the evils which had arisen in the church of Corinth, the 
apostle adverts, first, to the divisions which there e2dsted. 
He exhorts the members of that church to unity, v. 10. The 
reason of that exhortation was the information which he had 
received concerning their dissensions, v. 11. These divisions 
arose from their ranging themselves under different religious 
teachers as party leaders, v. 12. The sin and folly of such 
divisions are manifest, in the first place, because Christ is in- 
capable of division. As there is one head, there can be but 
one body. As there is but one Christ, there can be but one 
church. And in the second place, because religious teachers 
are not centres of unity to the church. They had not re- 
deemed it, nor did its members profess allegiance to them in 
baptism, v. 13. These divisions, therefore, arose, on the one 
hand, from a forgetftilness of the common relation which all 
Christians bear to Christ ; and, on the other, from a misappre- 
hension of the relation in which believers stand to their reli- 
gious teachers. Paul expresses his gratitude that he had not 
given any occasion for such misapprehension. He had bap- 
tized so few among them, that no man could suspect him of a 
desire to make himself the head of the church or the leader 
of a party, vs. 14-16. 
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10. Now 1 beseech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no divisions among you, but (that) 
ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment. 

There is bat one exhortation in this verse, which is ex- 
pressed first in general terms, "that ye all say the same 
thing ; " and is then explained in the negative form, " that 
there be no divisions among you ; " and then positively, " that 
ye be perfectly joined together." 

By the name of mir Lord Jestia Christy i. e. out of re- 
gard to Christ, Rom. 12,1. 15,30. 2 Thess. 4, 12. Their 
reverence and love of Christ, and regard for his authority as 
their Lord, should induce them to yield obedience to the 
apostle's exhortation. It was not out of respect to him, but 
out of regard to Christ they should obey. This renders obe- 
dience easy and elevating. To say the same thing (ro avro 
Xty^w) is a phrase of fi'equent occurrence to express agreement. 
It may be so understood here, and then the lollowing clauses 
are explanatory. Or, it may be understood in reference to v. 
12, of outward profession. 'Do not say I am of Paul, and I 
of Apollos, but all say the same thing.' The former explana- 
tion appears the more natural. 

And that there be no divisions among yoUj literally, 
schisms. The word {oxUr^ means, 1. A renty as in a garment, 
Matt. 9, 16. 2. Difference of opinion, John 7, 43. 3. jd^enation 
of feeling, or inward separation. 4. In its ecclesiastical sense, it • 
is Ml unauthorized separation from the church. The schisms 
which existed in Corinth were not of the nature of hostile 
sects refusing communion with each other, but such as may 
exist in the bosom of the same church, consisting in alienation 
of feeling and party strifes. 

J3ut (that) ye be perfectly joined togetJier, The original 
word (KaTopTtfw) means to repair^ or to mend^ Matt. 4, 21, to 
redtice to place^ as a dislocated limb ; to render complete^ or 
perfect (o^tos) ; then figuratively, to restore or set riaKt those 
m error ; to prepare^ to render perfect. Hence in this place 
the sense may be, *That ye be perfect,* as the Vulgate ren- 
ders it ; or, * that ye be united,' as in our translation ; or, 
* that ye be reduced to order.' The context shows that the 
idea of union is what the apostle iQtended. They were not to 
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be divided, but united. This union was to be both in mind 
and in judgment (voOs and yvw/117). The former term may 
refer either to the intellect or feelings. The latter in the New 
Testament always means judgment or opinion. When the 
words are unitea, the former is most naturally understood of 
feehng, a sense in which the word mind is often used by us. 
The unity which Paul desired was a union in faith and love. 
Considering the relation in which Christians stand to each oth- 
er as the members of Christ, dissensions among them are as ui- 
consistent with their character, as conflict between the mem- 
bers of the human body. 

11. For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 
brethren, by them (which are of the house) of Chloe, 
that there are contentions among you. 

TMs verse contains the reason of the foregoing exhortation. 
He urges them to union because he had heard they were di- 
vided. J3y those of Chloej whether the persons referred to 
were the children or domestics of Chloe is lefl undetermined* 
Chloe was a Christian woman well known to tbe Coiinthians ; 
whether a member of the church in Corinth whose people had 
come to Ephesus where Paul was ; or an Ephesian whose 
&mily had been to Corinth, and learned the state of things 
there, is a matter of conjecture. AH Paul wished was to as- 
sure the Corinthians that he had sufficient evidence of the ex- 
istence of contentions among them. This word (^tScs) strifes^ 
ioranglinga^ explains the nature of the schisms referred to ui 
the preceding verse. These strifes, as appears from what fol- 
lows, were about their religious teachers. 

12. Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul; and I of ApoUos ; and I of Cephas ; and 
I of Christ. 

This explains the nature of these contentions. In almost 
all the apostolic churches there were contentions between the 
Jewish and Gentile converts. As Paul was the apostle of the 
Gentiles, and Peter of the Jews, Gal. 2, 8, it is probable that 
the converts from among the Gentiles claimed Paul as their 
leader, and the Jewish converts appealed to the authority of 
Peter. It is plain from the contents of this and of the follow- 
ing epistle, that these contentions were fomented by fiilse . 
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teachers, 2 Cor. 11, 13 ; that these teachers were Hebrews, 2 
Cor. 11, 22, and that they endeavoured to undermme the au- 
thority of Paul as an apostle. The two principal parties in 
Corinth, therefore, were Gentiles calling themselyes the disci- 
ples of Paul, and Jews claiming to be me followers of Peter. 
The Gentile converts, however, were not united among them- 
selves. While some said, we are of Paul ; others said, we are 
of Apollos. As Apollos was an Alexandrian Jew, distinguished 
for literary culture and eloquence, it is probable that the more 
highly educated among the Corinthian Christians were his 
pecuhar followers. Apollos is a shortened form of ApoUonius, 
as Silas is of Silvanus. The first governor of Egypt appointed 
by Alexander bore that name ; and probably on that account 
it became in that country so exceedingly common. As the Ju- 
daizers objected to Paul that he was not an apostle, these fol- 
lowers of Apollos undervalued him as a preacher. He was nei- 
ther a philosopher nor a rhetorician after the Grecian school. 
We shall find the apostle defending himself against both these 
classes of objections. Who those were who swd, we are of 
Christ, it is not so easy to determine. It is plain that they 
were as much to blame as the other parties mentioned. They 
must therefore have claimed some peculiar relation to Christ 
which they denied to their fellow believers, 2 Cor. 10, 7. 
Whether this exclusive claim was founded, as some suppose, 
on the fact that they had themselves seen and heard Christ ; 
or whether they asserted their superior and more intimate 
relation to him on some other groimd, is altogether uncertain. 
It would appear from the frequency with which Paul speaks 
of certain persons in Corinth " glorying in the flesh," and " in 
appearance," that this party claimed some peculiar external 
relation to Christ, and that their views of him were " carnal," 
or worldly. 

13. Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you ? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ? 

The grounds of our allegiance to Christ are, first, that he 
is the Christ, the Son of the living Grod ; second, that he hath 
redeemed us ; third, that we are consecrated to him in bap- 
tism. All these grounds are peculiar to Christ. To no oth- 
er being in the universe do believers stand in the relation 
which they all sustain to their conmion Lord. As, therefore, 
there is but one Christ, but one redeemer, but one baptism. 
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Christians cannot be divided without violating the bond which 
binds them to Christ and to one another. 

I8 Christ divided? Of course the answer must be in the 
negative. As Christ is incapable of division, as there can be 
but one Christ, the church cannot be divided. It is contrary 
to its nature to be split into hostile parties, pust as it is con- 
trary to the nature of a family to be thus divided. As the 
head is one, so are the members. 

Wa8 Paul crucified for you f Did Paul redeem you ? 
Were you purchased by his blood, so as to belong to him ? 
If not, then you are not his, and it is wrong to say. We are 
Paul's. Believers bear no such relation even to inspired 
teachers, as to justify their being called by their names. They 
are called Christians, because they are the worshippers of 
Christ, because they belong to him, and because they are con- 
secrated to him. 

Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? (ew to ovo/na), 
literally, unto the name^ L e. in reference to Paul, so that he 
should be the object of your faith and the one whose name 
you were to confess. By baptism we are brought into the 
number of the disciples and followers of him into whose name, 
or in reference to whom, we are baptized. As, therefore, all 
Christians are baptized unto Christ, and not unto the apostles, 
much less any uninspired teacher, it is Christ whom they 
should confess, and by his name they should be called. 

14. 15. I thank God that I baptized none of you, 
but Crispus and Gaius ; lest any should say that I had 
baptized in mine own name. 

Although it was the duty of the apostles to baptize. Matt. 
28, 19, yet Paul rejoiced that it had so happened that he had 
administered that ordinance to only a few persons in Corinth, 
as thus all pretext that he was making disciples to himself^ 
was taken away. Paul did not consider this a matter of 
chance, but of providential direction, and, therefore, a cause 
of gratitude. Crispus was the chief ruler of the synagogue in 
Corinth, whose conversion is recorded in Acts 18, 8. Gaius 
is mentioned in Rom. 16, 23, as the host of the apostle. 

16. And I baptized also the household of Stepha- 
nas ; besides I know not whether I baptized any other. 
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Stephanas was one of the three messengers sent to inform 
the apostle of the state of the church in Corinth, and to de- 
liver the letter to which reference is made, ch. 7, 1, comp. 16, 
15. 17. Paul says he baptized the household or family of Ste- 
phanas. Under the old dispensation, whenever any one pro- 
fessed Judaism or entered into covenant with God as one of 
his people, all his children and dependents, that is, all to whom 
he stood in a representative relation, were included in the 
covenant and received circumcision as its sign. In like man- 
ner under the gospel, when a Jew or Gentile joined the 
Christian church, his children received baptism and were re- 
cognized as members of the Christian church. Compare Acts 
16, 15 and 33. 

Besides I know not whether I baptized any other. The 
nature of inspiration is to be learnt from the declarations of the 
Scriptures and from the fects therein recorded. From these 
sources we learn that it was an influence which rendered its 
recipients infaUible, but it did not render them omniscient. 
They were preserved from asserting error, but they were not 
enabled either to know or to remember all things. 

Pauts defence of his manner of preaching. Vs. 17-31. 

The apostle having been led to mention incidentally that 
he had baptized very few persons in Corinth, assigns as the 
reason of that fact that his great official duty was to preach 
the gospel. This naturallv led him to speak of the manner of 
preaching. It was one of the objections urged against him 
that he did not preach " with the wisdom of words," that is, 
that he did not preach the doctrines taught by human reason, 
which he calls the wisdom of the world. Through the re- 
mainder of this, and the whole of the following chapter, he 
assigns his reasons for thtis renouncmg the wisdom of the 
world, — and resumes the subject of the divisions existing in 
the church of Corinth at the beginning of the third chapter. 
1. His first reason for not teaching human wisdom is that God 
had pronounced all such wisdom to be folly, vs. 19. 20. 2. 
Experience had proved the insufficiency of human wisdom to 
lead men to a saving knowledge of God, v. 21. 8. God had 
ordained the gospel to be the great means of salvation, vs. 
21-25. 4. The experience of the Corinthians themselves 
showed that it was not wisdom nor any other human distinc- 
tion that secured the salvation of men. Human wisdom could 
neither discover the method of salvation, nor secure compli- 
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anoe with its terms when revealed. They were in Christ (i e. 
converted), not because they were wiser, better, or more dis* 
tinguished than others, but simply because God had chosen or 
called them, vs. 26-30. The design of God in all this was to 
humble men so that he who glories should glory in the Lord. 
V. 81. 

17. Por Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel : not vdth wisdom of words, lest the 
cross of Chnst should be made of none effect. 

J<^ indicates the connection. * I baptized few, /or I was 
not sent to baptize, but to preach.* The commission was, 
"Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to eveiy 
creature.** This does not mean that baptism was not included, 
but it does mean that baptianc was very inferior to preaching. 
It is subordinated in the very lorm of the commission, " Go ye 
therefore, make disciples of all nations, baptizing them," &c. 
The main thing was to make disciples ; recognizing them as 
such by baptism was subordinate, though commanded. Bap- 
tism was a work which the apostles seem to have generally 
left to others. Acts 10, 48. During the apostolic age, and in 
the apostolic form of religion, truth stood unmeasurably above 
external rites. The apostasy of the church consisted in mak- 
ing rites more important than truth. The apostle's manner 
of speaking of baptism in this connection as subordinate to 
preaching is, therefore, a wonder to those who are disposed 
unduly to exalt the sacraments, as may be seen in Olshausen's 
remarks on vs. 13-16. We must not mfer from this that bap- 
tism is of little importance, or that it may be safely neglected. 
Although Paul controverted the Jewish doctrine that circum- 
cision secured salvation and was necessary to its attainment, 
he nevertheless admitted that its advantages were great every 
way, Rom. 3, 2. And in the Old Testament it is expressly 
said that the uncircumcised man-child should be cut off from 
the people, i. e. deprived of the benefits of the theocracy. 
While therefore it is unscriptural to make baptism essential to 
salvation or a certain means of regeneration, it is nevertheless 
a dangerous act of disobedience to undervalue or neglect it. 

His preaching Paul describes by saying it was " not with 
the wisdom of words," {ovk iv o-cx^iigi Xoyov). So far as the sig- 
nification of these words is concerned, the meaning may be, 
1.^ Not with skilful discourse, that is, eloquence. 2. Or, not 
with philosophical discourse, that is, not in an abstract or 
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gpeculative manner, so that the truth taught should be pre- 
sented in a philosophical form. According to this view the 
doctrine taught would still be the gospel, but the thing re- 
jected and condemned would be merely the philosophical 
mode of exhibiting it. 3. The meaning may be, not with a 
discourse characterized by wisdom ; that is, the contents of 
which was human wisdom, instead of truths revealed by God. 
The context is in favour of the interpretation last mentioned. 
In this whole connection the apostle contrasts two kinds of 
wisdom. The one he describes as the wisdom of the world, 
the wisdom of men, or of the rulers of the world. By this he 
means human wisdom, that which has a human origin. This 
he pronounces to be folly, and declares it to be entirely ineffi- 
cacious in the salvation of men. The other kind of wisdom, 
he calls the wisdom of God, L e. derived from God ; the hid- 
den wisdom, consisting in truths which human reason never 
could discover. The former he repudiates. He says, he did 
not come to preach the teachings of human reason, but the 
testimony of God. He was among them in the character, not 
of a philosopher, but of a witness. As in what follows the 
apostle argues to prove that human wisdom is folly and can- 
not save men, ana gives that as the reason why he came 
preaching the doctrine of the cross, it seems plain that this is 
the meaning of the passage before us. * Christ sent me to 

§ reach, not with wise discourse, that is, not with human wis- 
om — ^not as a philosopher, but as a witness.' His preachinff 
therefore was the simple exhibition of the truth which God 
had revealed. 

JLest the cross of Christ should he made of none effect^ i. e. 
rendered powerless and inoperative. If Paul in preaching 
had either substituted human wisdom for the doctrme of the 
cross, or had so presented that doctrine as to turn it into a 
philosophy, his preaching would have been powerless. It 
would lose its divine element and become nothing more than 
human wisdom. Whatever obscures the cross deprives the 
gospel of its power. 

18. For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish, foolishness ; but unto us which are saved, it is 
the power of God. 

The preaching of the cross^ or, the doctrine (6 Xoyos) of the 
cross, that is, the doctrine of salvation through the crucifixion 
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of the Son of Gk>d as a sacrifice for the sms of men. This 
doctrine, though to one class, viz., those who are loat^ i. e. 
those certainly to ^eri^y foolishness ; yet to another class, 
viz., those certairdy to he saved, it is the power of God. That 
is, it is that through which the power of God is manifested 
and exercised, and therefore it is divinely efficacious. All the 
hearers of the gospel are divided into two classes. To the 
one, the doctrine of salvation through a crucified Redeemer 
appears absurd. They are csJled " the lost," not only because 
they are certainly to perish, but also because they are in a 
lost state while out of Christ, John 3, 18. To the other, this 
doctrine is divinely efficacious in producing peace and holiness. 
These are called " the saved," not only because they are cer- 
tainly to be saved, but also because they are now in a state 
of salvation. Compare 2 Cor. 2, 16. 

This verse contains the reason whv Christ sent the apostle 
to preach, and why he preached the doctrine of the cross, and 
not human wisdom. That reason is, because the doctrine of 
the cross alone is effectual to salvation. This proposition he 
proceeds to establish by a series of arguments designed to 
prove that the wisdom of the world cannot save men. His 
first argument is derived from the express declaration of the 
word of God to this effect. 

19. For it is written, I will destroy the wisdom of 
the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent. 

This is not to be considered as the citation of any one par- 
ticular passage of the Old Testament, so much as an append to 
a doctrme therein clearly revealed. In a multitude of pas- 
sages, and in various forms, God had taught by his prophets 
the insufficiency of human reason to lead men to the know- 
ledge of the way of salvation. In Isaiah 29, 14. nearly the 
same words are used, but with a more limited application. 
"The wisdom of the wise," and "the understanding of the 
prudent," are parallel expressions for the same thing. 

20. Where (is) the wise ? where (is) the scribe ? 
where (is) the diputer of this world ? hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of this world ? 

This is a challenge to the wise of every class and of every 
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nation to disprove what he had said. It was too plain to be 
denied that God had made foolish the wisdom of this world, 
i. e. he had showed it to be foolish, and dealt with it as such. 
Among the Jews there were three classes of learned men, dis- 
tinguished by terms corresponding to those which the apostle 
here uses. It is not probable, however, that Paul refers to 
that classification, because he is not speaking specially of the 
Jews. The first term (<r<H^), toise many is probably to be 
taken in a general sense including that of the two following 
words. * Where is the wise, whether Jewish scribe or Grecian 
sophist ? » The word scribe is the common designation of the 
learned class among the Jews. It was originally appUed to 
the secretaries whose business it was to prepare and issue de- 
crees in the name of the king (2 Sam. 8, 17. 20, 25. 2 Kings 
12, 10. 19, 2). Afterwards, and especially in the New Testa- 
ment, it was used as the designation of those learned in the 
law, who were charged not only with its transcription, but 
also with its exposition, and at times with its administration. 
The same title was ^ven in many of the Asiatic states to the 
magistrate who presided over the senate, took charge of the 
laws, and who read them when necessary to the people. Acts 
19, 35. 

Where is the disptUer f {crv^rjrrfn^) inquirer^ qi^estionerj 
sophist; the appropriate designation of the Grecian philoso- 
pher. Of this worldj or age. This qualification belongs to 
all the preceding terms. ' Where is the wise of this world, 
whether scribe or sophist f* 

21. For after tliat in the wisdom of God the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. 

This and the following verses contain the apostle's second 
argument in proof of the insufficiency of human wisdom. The 
argument is this : experience having shown the insufficiency 
of human wisdom, God set it aside, and declared it to be 
worthless, by adopting the fooli^ess of preaching as the 
means of salvation. This argument therefore includes two 
distinct proofs. First, that derived from experience; and 
secondly, that derived from God's having appointed the gos- 
pel, as distinguished from human wisdom, to be the means of 
saving men. 

J^r after that. It is to be remarked that the word /or in 
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Paul's writings very often refers to something implied but not 
expressed in the context ; most conmionly it refers to the 
answer to a preceding question. It is so nere. * Hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? He A<w, for, Ac.' 
After that {<h^€^^) properly, since. This jjarticle, though in 
the Greek writers generally used of time, in the New Testa- 
ment is almost uniformly used in a eausal sense. This is its 
meaning here. * F6r, inastrmch cw, or becatiseJ^ 

In the wisdom of God. This means either, in the wise 
ordination of God, or, in the midst of the manifestation of the 
wisdom of God. If the former inter{)retation be adopted, the 
meaning is, that it was a manifestation of divine wisdom to 
leave the world for four thousand years to test the power of 
human wisdom, that thus its insufficiency might be clearly 
demonstrated. The latter interpretation is generally adopted, 
and gives a better sense. *In the wisdom of God, that is, 
although surrounded by the manifestations of the divine wis- 
dom in creation and providence, man failed to attain any 
saving knowledge of God.' The world by (its t^s) wisdom 
knew not Ood. This is not inconsistent with Rom. 1, 20, 
where the apostle says, God's eternal power and Godhead are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made. 
In this latter passage Paul speaks of the revelation which God 
had made of himself; in the former, of the use which men 
had made of that revelation. The revelation was clear, but 
men, through their imbecility and perverseness, did not com- 
prehend it. In the midst of light tney continued blind. The 
fault was in them, and not in the revelation. They did not 
like to retain God in their knowledge, Rom. 1, 28. Besides, 
sometimes the knowledge of God, m Scripture, means that 
speculative knowledge which human reason is adequate to de- 
rive from the works of God, and which renders their idolatry 
inexcusable; at other times, it means saving knowledge. 
Hence it is perfectly consistent to say in the former sense, that 
men by wisdom may attain the knowledge of God ; and, in 
the latter sense, that they cannot attain that knowledge. 
Paul is here speaking of the knowledge which is connected 
with salvation. Such knowledge the world by wisdom had 
foiled to secure. Therefore, it pleased Ood by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe. "The foolishness of 
preaching " means the preaching of foolishness, that is, the 
cross, "the doctrine of the cross was foolishness in the esti- 
mation of men. God thus put to shame all human wisdom 
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by making a doctrine which the wise of this world regarded 
as absurd the means of salvation. This passage in its connec- 
tion clearly teaches two great truths ; first, that the cross, or 
the doctrine of Christ crucified, is the substance of the gospel, 
that in which its vitality and power consist ; and secondly, 
that it is the preaching, or public proclamation {Krjpvyjxa) of 
that doctrine which is the great means of salvation. To this 
all other means, however important, are 'either preparatory 
or subordinate. It is to be remembered, however, that preach- 
ing^ in the Scriptural sense of the term, includes the inculcation 
of the truth, whether to an individual or to a multitude — 
whether by the road side, or in the school, or lecture-room, or 
the pulpit. Philip, as he rode in the chariot with the eunuch, 
*^ preached to him Jesus," Acts 8, 85. 

22. 23. For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, imto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks fool- 
ishness. 

This passage is parallel to the preceding, * SiTice the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe — ^and Bince the 
Jews ask a sign and the Greeks seek wisdom, we preach, <fec.* 
That is, since human reason in all its developments, Jewish 
or Grecian, had failed, we preach Christ. 

The Jews require^ or, ask (airovcrt) a sign,* This was 
characteristic of the Jews. They required external superna- 
tural evidence as the ground of their faith. Their constont 
demand was, " What sign showest thou ? " Matt. 12, 39. Mark 
8, 11. John 6, 30. To this disposition our Saviour referred 
when he said, " A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the 
sign of the prophet Jonas," Matt. 16, 4. T/ie Greeks^ on the 
other hand, seek after wisdom. They required rational evi- 
dence. They would receive nothing as tnie which they could 
not understand, and see the rational grounds o£ These are 
types of permanent classes of men. 

But toe preach Christ crucified. This doctrine met the 

* Instead of <nj^fTor, o tign, the MSS., A. B. C. D. K F. G., beades many 
othen of later date, road <n;fiffia, tignt^ which ahnont all tho modem editors 
adopt 
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demands of neither class. It satisfied neither the expectations 
of the Jews, nor the requirements of the Greeks. On the 
contrary, it was to the Jews a stumbling-block. They had 
anticipated in the Messiah a glorious temporal prince, who 
should deliver and exalt their nation. To present to them 
one crucified as a malefactor as their Messiah, was the great- 
est possible insult. He was to them, therefore, a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence, Rom. 9, 33. 1 Pet. 2, 8. To 
the Greeks this doctrine was foolishness. Nothing in the ap- 
prehension of rationalists can be more absurd than that the 
blood of the cross can remove sin, promote virtue, and secure' 
salvation ; or that the preaching of that doctrine is to convert 
the world. 

24. But unto them which are cafled, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God^ and the wisdom of 
God. 

The called (icXiyrot) always mean Vhe effectually called, as 
distinguished from those who are merely externally invited. 
There is a twofold call of the gospel ; the ono external by the 
word ; the other internal by the Spirit. The subjects of the 
latter are designated " the called," Rom. 1, 7. 8, 28. Jude 1. 
Rev. 17, 14. compare Isaiah 48, 12. The Jews desired an ex- 
hibition of power ; the Greeks sought wisdom : both are found 
in Christ, and in the highest degree. He is the power of God 
and the wisdom of Goa. In his person and work there is the 
highest possible manifestation both of the divine power and 
of the divine wisdom. And those who are called not only 
see, but experience this. The doctrine of Christ crucified 
produces effects on them which nothing short of divine power 
can accomplish. And it reveals and imparts to them the true 
wisdom. It makes them divinely wise ; it makes them holy ; 
it makes them righteous; and it makes them blessed. It 
does infinitely more than human wisdom could ever conceive, 
much less accomplish. It has already changed the state of 
the intelligent umverse, and is to be the central point of influ- 
ence throughout eternity. This is the doctrine which the 
wise of this world wish to see ignored or obscured in behalf 
of their speculations. Just as the heathen exchange the true 
God for birds and beasts and creeping things, and think then), 
selves profound. 
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25. Because the foolislmess of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men. 

This is a confirmation of what precedes. The gospel is thus 
efficacious, becattse the lowest manifestation of divine wisdom 
exceeds the highest results of the wisdom of men ; and the 
lowest exercise of God's power is more effectual than all 
human strength. Or, instead of taking the verse in this gen- 
eral sense, tJie foolishness of Ood^ may mean the gospel The 
meaning then is, 'The doctrine of the cross, though regarded 
as absurd and powerless, has more of power and wisdom than 
any thing which ever proceeded from man.' 

26. For ye see your calling, brethren, how that 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble (are called). 

The connection is not with the preceding verse but with 
the whole preceding context. The apostle mtroduces a new 
argument m proof of the uselessness of human wisdcnn. "Die 
argument is derived from their religious experience. * You 
see, brethren, it is not the wise who are called.' 

Your calling (icX^t?) does not mean mode of life, profes- 
sion, or station, as the word vocation often does with us. The 
Greek word is never used in this sense in the New Testament, 
unless 1 Cor. 7, 20 be an exception. It always refers to the 
call of God by his word and Spirit. It is to be so understood 
here. 'You see, brethren, your conversion, that not many 
wise are converted.' In this sense we speak of ''effectual 
calling?^ 

Wise after the fleshy i. e. wise with human wisdom. Flesh 
in Scripture often means human nature. There are two kinds 
of wisdom, the one human, the other divine. There are, 
therefore, two classes of wise men ; those possessing the wis- 
dom which is from men, and those who have the wisdom 
which comes from God. Few of the former class become 
Christians ; therefore it is not by wisdom that men find out 
God, which is what the apostle designs to prove. 

Not many mighty ^ i. e. the great {oL Swaro^ those having 
8wa/us, in the sense of power and authority). The opposite 
class is designated as the weak or uninfluential, see Acts 25, 
5. Not many noblCj i. e. well-bom. The converts to Christi- 
anity were not in general from the higher ranks in societv. 
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The things which elevate man in the world, knowledge, influ- 
ence, rank, are not the things which lead to God and salva- 
tion. As there is no verb in the original to agree with these 
nominatives, " the wise," " the mighty," " the noble," we may 
either supply the simple substantive verb are : ' You see your 
calling, not many of you are wise, or mighty, or noble ; ' or, 
we may supply, as in our version, the word calUdy ' not many 
wise are cslled ; » or, the word chosen^ ' not many wise are 
chosen, for God hath chosen, <fec.' The sense remains the same. 
Human distinctions are insignificant and inefficacious in the 
sight of Gk>d, who is sovereign in the distribution of his grace. 

27. But God hath chosen the foohsh things of the 
world to confonnd the wise, and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which 
ore mighty. 

In this and the following verses the apostle asserts affirma- 
tively what he had just stated ne^tively, ^God does not 
dioose the wise, but he chooses the foolish.' 

7%e foolish things of the world, (ra fjMpa t6v Koafwv) the 
foolish portion of mankind. In this and in the following 
clauses the neuter is used although persons are intended, be- 
cause the reference is indefinite. God hath chosen the foolish, 
the weak, the insignificant, <fec. JSath chosen. It is implied in 
this form of expression, which is repeated for the sake of em- 
phasis, that as, on the one hand, the wise and the great were 
not chosen on account of their wisdom or greatness, so, on the 
other, the foolish and the weak were not chosen on account of 
their want of wisdom or greatness. God chose whom he 
pleased. He chose the ignorant that he might confound the 
wise ; and the weak, that he might confound the mighty. 
That is, that he might put them to shame, by convincing them 
of the little value of the things on which they prided them- 
selves, and by exalting over them those whom they despised. 

28. And base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, (yea) and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are ; 

7%€ base things, i. e. the base, the ignoblefra Styevrj), those 
without &mily, as opposed to the noble. Inings which are 
despisedj i. e. men in low condition, whom the rich and noble 
2 
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look upon with contempt. Things which are notj (rot firj ovra^) 
those who are entirely overlooked as though thej had no ex- 
istence. There is a climax here. God has chosen not only 
plebeians, but of the plebeians those who were objects of con- 
tempt, and even those below contempt, too insignificant to be 
noticed at all. Th^^ and such as these, does God choose to 
make kines and priests unto himsel£ To bring to nought, 
{Karapyrjfr^^ literally, thcU he might bring to nought. This is 
a stronger term than that used in the preceding verse, and 
here specially appropriate. Gtod brings to nothing the things 
that are (ra ovra), L e. those who make their existence known 
and felt, as opposed to those who are nothing. It is apparent 
from the dispensations of grace, that knowledge, rank, and 
power do not attract the £kvour of God, or secure for their 
possessors any prcreminence or preference before him. This 
should render the exalted humble, and the humble content. 

29. That no flesh should glory in his presence. 

The design of Gk>d in thus dealing with men, calling the 
ignorant rather than the wise, the lo\dy instead of the great, 
is that no man should boast before him. No one can stand in 
his sight and attribute his conversion or salvation to his own 
wisdom, or birth, or station, or to any thing else by which he 
is &vourably distinguished from his fellow-men. 

80. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanc- 
tification and redemption. 

To be in Christ Jesus is to be united to him, 1. Repre- 
sentativeljr, as we were in Adam, Rom. 5, 12-21. 1 Cor. 15, 
22. 2. Vitally, as a branch is in the vine, or a member in the 
body, John 15, 1-7. 3. Consciously and voluntarily by £dth, 
Rom. 8, 1, et passim. Of this union with Christ, the apostle 
teaches us here, first, its origin, and secondly, its effects. As 
to its origin, it is of Gk>d. Qf him ye are in Christ Jesus. 
It is {ii avTov) of him as the efficient cause. It is to be referred 
to him alone that ye are in Christ. Your conversion or sav- 
ing union with Christ is not due to yourselves ; it is not be- 
cause you are wiser, or better, or more diligent than others 
that you are thus distinguished. This which is the turning 
point in theology, and therefore in religion, is here most ex- 
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plicitly asserted* And it is not only asserted, but it is de- 
clared to be the purpose of God to make it apparent, and to 
force all men to acknowledge it. He so dispenses his grace 
as to make men see with regard to others, and to acknow- 
ledge with regard to themselves, that the fact that they are 
in Christ, or ti-ue Christians, is due to him and not to them- 
selves. The effects of this union, as here stated, are, that 
Christ is of Gad (diro ©cov), as the author, made unto us, 
1. Wisdom. Christ is the true wisdom. He is the Logos, 
the Revealer, in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead, 
and all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. No man 
knoweth the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son 
shall reveal him, John 1, 18. Union with him, therefore, 
makes the believer truly wise. It secures the knowledge of 
God, whose glory is revealed in the face of Christ, and whom 
to know is eternal life. All true reUgious knowledge is do- 
rived from Christ, and it is only those who submit to his 
teaching who are wise unto salvation. 

2. The second effect of imion with Christ, is righteousness 
and sanctification (Sucauxrw}; t€ kou aytoo-fios) ; these are inti- 
mately united (tc kcu) as different aspects of the same thing. 
Hig/Ueoicsness is that which satisfies the demands of the law 
as a rule of justification ; aanctification^ or holiness, is that 
which satisfies the law as a rule of dut jr. Christ is both to us. 
He is our righteousness, because by his obedience and death 
he has fully satisfied the demands of justice, so that we are 
"the righteousness of God in him," 2 Cor. 6, 21, When we 
stand before the judmient-seat of God, Christ is our righteous- 
ness. He answers for us ; he presents his own infinite merit 
as the all-sufficient reason for our justification. Rom. 3, 21. 22. 
5, 19. Phil. 8, 9. He is also our sanctification. His Spirit 
dwells in all his people as the Spirit of holiness, so that they 
are transformed mto his likeness from glory to glory. Wher- 
ever the Spirit dwells there are the fruits of the Spirit. Acts 
26, 18. Rom. 8, 9. 10. Gal. 5, 22. Eph. 2, 6. 10. 

3. The third effect is redemption^ i. e. deliverance from 
evil. This term sometimes includes all the benefits received 
from Christ. When he is called our Redeemer he is present- 
ed as our deliverer from guilt, from hell, from sin, from the 
power of Satan, from the ^rave. But when redemption is 
distinguished from justification and sanctification, it refers to 
the final deliverance from evil. The " day of redemption " is 
the day when the work of Christ shall be consummated in the 
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perfect salvation of his people as to soul and body. Rom. 8, 
23. Eph. 1, 14. 4, 30. Heb. 9, 12. 

Those, then, who are in Christ have divine wisdom or tne sav- 
ing knowledge of God and of divine things ; they have a right- 
eousness whi^ secures their justification. There is no condem- 
nation to those that are in Christ Jesus, Rom. 8, 1. They are 
renewed after the ima^e of Gk>d, and shall finally be presented 
without spot or blemish before the presence of his glory. And 
they are partakers of eternal redemption or ftdl deliverance 
from all the evils of sin, and are introduced into the glorious 
liberty of the children of Gk>d. These infinite blessings can be 
obtained only through Christ. Union with him is the neces- 
sary, and the only necessary, condition of our participation of 
these blessings. And our union with Christ is of God. It is 
not of oursdves, by our own wisdom, goodness, or strength, 
but solely by his grace ; and therefore must be sought as an 
unmerited &vour. 

81. That, according as it is vmtten, He that glori- 
eth, let him glory in the Lord. 

77Mt^ i. e. in order thai,. The design of God in making 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption depen£ 
ent on union with Christ, and imion with Christ dependent, 
not on our merit, but on his own good pleasure, is that we 
should glory only in him ; that is, that our confidence should 
be in him and not in ourselves, and that all the glory of our 
salvation should be ascribed to him and not to us. Such be- 
ing the design of God in the work of redemption, it is obvious 
we must conform to it in order to be savea. We must seek 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption only in 
Christ ; and we must seek union with Christ as an undeserved 
favour. 

The passage quoted is probably Jeremiah 9, 23. 24, the 
sense of which is condensed. In quoting the Old Testament 
the apostle frequently cites the words as they stand, without 
so modifying them as to make them grammatically cohere 
with the context. As in the Septuagint, which he q^uotes, the 
imperative mood is used, the apostle here retains it, and in- 
stead of saying, * In order that he who glories Bhould glory in 
the Lord,' he says 'That, He that glories let him glory in the 
Lord.' Comp. 2, 9. Rom. 16, 3. 
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CHAPTER n 

Continiies lus defence of his mode of preaching. In vs. 1-5 he shows that he 
acted on the principlea set forth in the preceding paragraph. In vs. 6-9 
he shows that the gospel is the tme wisdom. The scarce of this know« 
ledge, as externally xeyealed and as q»iritaall7 apprehended, is the Holy 
Spkit, Y6. 10-16. 

Continuation of his defence of his mode of preaching. 

Vs. 1-16. 

As God had determined to save men not b^ human wisdom 
but by the gospel, Paul, when he appeared m Corinth, came 
neither as an orator nor as a philosopher, but simply as a wit- 
ness, Ys. 1, 2. He had no confidence in himself, but relied for 
success exclusively on the demonstration of the Spirit, vs. 3, 
4. The true foundation of ^th is not reason, but the testi- 
mony of God, V. 5. 

Though what he preached was not the wisdom of men, it 
was the wisdom of God, undiscoverable by human reason, vs. 
6-9. The revealer of this divine wisdom is the Holy Ghost, 
he alone being competent to make this revelation, because he 
only knows the secret purposes of God, vs. 10-12. In com- 
municating the knowledge thus derived from the Spirit, the 
apostle used words taught by the Spirit, v. 13. Though the 
kiowledge communicated was divine, and although communi- 
cated in appropriate language, it was not received by the 
natural man, because the things of the Spirit can be discerned 
only by the spiritual, vs. 14-16. 

1. And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of vradom, declaring unto 
you the testimony of God. 

And ij L e. accordingly I. * In accordance with the dear- 
ly revealed purpose of God to reject the wisdom of the world 
and to make the cross the means of salvation.' 

McceUency of speech or of toisdom. As speech and wis- 
dom (Xoyo9 and o-o<^ta) -are here distinguished, the former 
probably refers to the manner or form, and the latter to the 
matter of his preaching. It was neither as a rhetorician nor 
as a philosopher that he appeared among them. This clause 
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may be connected either with the word came^ *I came not 
with excellency of speech ; ' or with the word declaring^ ' I 
came not declaring with excellency of speech, <fcc.' The 
former mode is generally preferred, not only because of the 
position of the words in the sentence, but also because of the 
sense. Paul does not mean to say merely that he did not de- 
clare the testimony of God in a rhetorical or philosophical 
manner ; but that what he declared was not the wisdom of 
men, but the revelation of God. 

The testimony/ of God ms^ mean either the testimony 
which Paul bore concerning God, or God's own testimony, 
i, e. what God had revealed and testified to be true. "The 
testimony of God" is, in this sense, the gospel, as in 2 Tim. 1, 
8. The latter interpretation best suits tne connection, as 
throughout these chapters Paul contrasts what reason teaches 
with what God teaches. He did not appear as a teacher of 
human wisdom, but as announcing what God had revealed. 

2. For I determined not to know any thing* 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cracified. 

J^or is confirmatory. *I came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, for I determined, &c.' The negative 
particle in this sentence may be connected either with the 
word to knowj 'I determined not to know;* or with the 
word determined^ ' I did not determine, i. e, I had no inten- 
tion or purpose.' The position of the words (ou yap hipwaS is 
in favour of the latter interpretation. The meanmg in eitner 
case is the same, 

Jesva Christy and him crucified. Paul's only design in 
going to Corinth was to preach Christ ; and Christ not as a 
teacher, or as an example, or as a perfect man, or as a new 
starting point in the development of the race — all this would 
be mere philosophy ; but Christ as crucifix i. e. as dying for 
our sins. Christ as a propitiation was the burden of Paul's 
preaching. It has been well remarked that Jeeus Christ re- 
fers to the person of Christ, and him crucified^ to his work ; 
which constitute the sum of the gospeL 

3. And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembUng. 

* The common text here is rov tlUyai rh The rod is omitted in the MSS., 
A, B. C. D. E. F. G. The reading adopted in the recent editions is r2 cI8^mu. 
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^ I came to you^ lycvofw^v irfM^ vfia^^ I came to you and was 
with you, see John 1, 2. The weakness of which he here speaks 
was not bodily weakness ; for although he elsewhere speaks 
of himself as weak m body, 2 Cor. 10, 10, and as suffering un- 
der bodily infirmity. Gal. 4, 14, yet here the whole context 
shows he refers to his state of mind. It was not in the con- 
sciousness of strength, self-confident and self-relying, that he 
appeared among them, but as oppressed Mdth a sense of his 
weakness and insufEiciency. He had a work to do which he 
felt to be entirely above his powers. 

In fear and trembling^ i. e. in anxiety, or solicitude of 
mind arising out of a sense of his insufficiency, and of the 
infinite importance of his work, 2 Cor. 7, 15. PhiL 2, 12, 
£ph. 6, 5. 

4. And my speech and my preaching (was) not with 
enticing words of man*s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power. 

My speech and preachiny {Xcrvo^ and icqpvyfjLa), If these 
terms are to be distinguished, the lormer may refer to his pri- 
vate, and the latter to his pubUc instructions ; or, the former is 
general, including aU modes of address, and the latter specific, 
hmited to public discourse. ' My instructions in general, and 
my public preaching in particular.' Both terms, however, 
may designate the same thing under different aspects. 

His mode of preaching is described, first, negatively, and 
then positively. It was not with the enticing words of man's 
wisdom, L e. the persuasive words which human wisdom 
would suggest. In his endeavours to bring men to the obedi- 
ence of the feith, he did not rely upon his own skill in argu- 
ment or persuasion. This is the negative statement. Posi- 
tively, his preaching was in (or with^ ly ; the preposition is the 
same in both clauses, though rendered by our translators in 
the former, toith^ and in the latter, in) the demonstration of 
the Spirit and ofpotoer. This may mean, * The demonstration 
of the powerful Spirit;' or, *The demonstration of the Spirit 
and of (miraculous) power ; ' referring to the twofold evidence 
or proof of the gospel, viz., the internal influence of the Spirit, 
and the external evidence of miracles. The word (Swo/us), 
rendered power^ often means miraculous power, but as such 
cannot be its meaning in the following verse, it is not probable 
it was intended to have that sense here. The phrase probably 
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means ^ The demonstration of which the Spirit is the anthor, 
and which is characterized by power ; ' so that the sense is. 
t?ie powerful demonstration of the Spirit. 

Demonstration (diroScift?) setting forth^ exhibition of proo£ 
Paul reHed, therefore, for success, not on his skill in argument 
or persuasion, nor upon any of the resources of human wisdom, 
but on the testimony which the Spirit bore to the truth. The 
Holy Ghost demonstrated the gospel to be true. 

5. That your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 

Th>at^ L e. in order that. The design of the apostle in act- 
ing as stated in the preceding verse, was that the £uth of his 
hearers might not rest upon human reason, but on the testi- 
mony of God. It might nave been easy for him to argue the 
Corinthians into a conviction of the truth of the Gospel, by 
ap]>ealing to its superioritv to heathenism and to the evidence 
of its divine orijrin afforded by prophecy and miracles. He 
might have exhibited the folly of idolatry, and the absurdity 
of pa^an rites and ceremonies, and convinced them of the his- 
toric^ truth of Christianity. The conviction thus produced 
woidd be ration^ and important ; but it would not be saving 
fidth. Faith founded on such evidence is merely speculative, 
^e true foundation of faith, or rather, the foundation of true 
fiuth, is thepotoer of God. This is explained by what he had 
before called *^ the demonstration of the Spirit.'^ That exer- 
dse of divine power, therefore, to which he refers as the 
ground of Mth, is the powerful operation of the Spirit, bear- 
mg witness with and by the truth in our hearts. A £uth 
which is founded on the authority of the church, or upon ar- 
guments addressed to the understanding, or even on the 
moral power of the truth as it affects the natural conscience, 
such as FeUx had, is unstable and inoperative. But a faith 
founded on the demonstration of the ^irit is abiding, in&lli- 
ble, and works by love and purifies the heart. 

In these verses, therefore, we are taught, 1. That the pro- 
per method to convert men in any community. Christian or 
I'agan, is to preach or set forth the truth concerning the per- 
son and work of Christ. Whatever other means are used 
must be subordinate and auxiliary, dedgned to remove obsta- 
cles, and to gain access for the truth to the mind, just as the 
ground is cleared of weeds and brambles in order to prepare 
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it for the precious seed. 2. The proper state of mind in which 
to preach the gospel is the opposite of selfconfidence or care- 
lessness. The gospel should be preached with a sense of 
weakness and with great anxiety and solicitude. 3. The suc- 
cess of the gospel does not depend on the skill of the preacher, 
but on the demonstration of the Spirit. 4. The foundation of 
saving fidth is not reason, i e. not arguments addressed to the 
understanding, but the power of God as exerted with and by 
the truth upon the heart. 

6. Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect : yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the 
princes of this world, that come to nought. 

Paul had in the preceding chapter, vs. 17-81, asserted the 
insufficiency of human wisdom, and in vs. 1-5 of this chapter, 
he bad said he was not a teacher of human wisdom. Was it to 
be inferred from this that he despised knowledge, that he waR 
an illiterate contemner of letters, or that he taught nonsense ? 
Far from it ; he taught the highest wisdom. It is plain from 
this whole discussion, that by the wisdom of the world, Paul 
means that knowledge of God and divine things which men 
derive from reason. It is also plain that what ne says of the 
worthlessness of that knowledge has reference to it as a means 
of salvation. The objection urged against him was, that he 
did not teach philosophy. His answer is, philosophy cannot 
save men. Whatever may be its value within its own sphere 
and for its own ends, it is worse than useless as a substitute 
for the gospel. He was not for banishing philosophy from 
the schools, but from the pulpit. Let the dead bury the 
dead ; but do not let them pretend to impart life. 

Howheit^ nevert/telesSy i e. * although we do not teach hu- 
man wisdom, we teach the true wisdom.* Among tJiem that 
are perfect {hf rots rcXc^), i. e. the mature, the ftill-grown, the 
competent. The iv here is not redundant as though the sense 
were to the perfect ; but has its proper force among. Among 
one class of men the doctrine which ne preached was regarded 
as foolishness, but among another it was seen to be divine wis- 
dom. Who are meant by the perfect ? There are two an- 
swers to this question. Some say they were the advanced 
or mature Christians as distinguished from the babes in Christ. 
Others say, they were believers as opposed to unbelievers ; 
those taught by the Spirit and thus enabled to understand the 
2* 
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truth, as opposed to the unrenewed. According to this view, 
Paul means to sa^ that the gospel, although foolishness to the 
Greek, was the highest wisdom in the estimation of the truly 
enlightened. In lavour of this view of the passage, and in 
opposition to the other, it may be argued, 1. That those who 
regarded Paul's doctrine as foolishness were not the babes in 
Christ, but the unrenewed, " the wise of this world ; " conse- 
quently those to whom it was wisdom were not advanced 
Christians, but believers as such. Throughout the whole 
context, the opposition is between " the called " or converted, 
and the unconverted, and not between one class of believers 
and another class. 2. If ^^ the perfect " here means advanced 
Christians as distinguished from babes in Christ, then the wis- 
dom which Paul preached was not the gospel as such, but its 
higher doctrines. But this cannot be, because it is the doc- 
trine of the cross, of Christ crucified, which he declares to be 
the power of God and the wisdom of God, 1, 24. And the 
description given in the following part of this chapter of the 
wisdom here intended, refers not to the higher doctrines of 
the gospel but to the gospel itself The contrast is between 
the wisdom of the world and the wbdom of God, and not be- 
tween the rudimental and the higher doctrines of the gospeL 
Besides, what are these higher doctrines which Paul preached 
only to the 61ite of the church ? No one knows. Some say 
one thing, and some another. But there are no higher doc- 
trines than those taught in this epistle and in those to the 
Romans and Ephesians, all addressed to the mass of the peo- 
ple. The New Testament makes no distinction between 
(iriarK and yyOxris) higher and lower doctrines. It does indeed 
speak of a distinction between milk and strong meat, but that 
is a distinction, not between kinds of doctrine, but between one 
mode of instruction and another. In catechisms designed for 
children the church pours out all the treasures of her know- 
ledge, but in the form of nulk, i. e. in a form adapted to the 
weakest capacities. For all these reasons we conclude that 
by " the perfect " the apostle means the competent, the people 
of God as distinguished from the men of the world ; and by 
wisdom, not any higher doctrines, but the simple gospel, 
which is the wisdom of God as distinguished from the wisdom 
of men. 

The apostle describes this wisdom, first negatively, by say- 
ing it is not the wisdom of this worlds or, wisdom not of this 
worlds i. e. it belongs not to the world, and is not attained by 
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the men of the world. iVbr of the princes of this world. This 
designation includes all who take the first rank among men ; 
men of influence, whether for their wisdom, birth, or power. 
He does not refer exclusively to magistrates, or princes, in the 
restricted sense of that term. This see ms p lain from the con- 
nection, and from what follows in v. 8. Who come to naughty 
L e. whom it is God's purpose to confound, as taught above, 
1, 28. 

7. But we speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, 
(even) the hidden (wisdom), which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory. 

Having in v. 6 stated what this wisdom is not, he here 
states what it is. It is, first, the wisdom of God ; secondly, it 
is mysterious, or hidden ; thirdly, it is a system of truth which 
God from eternity had determined to reveal for the salvation 
of his people. In other words, it is the revelation of the coun 
sels of eternity in reference to the redemption of man. 

The ioisdom of God^ i. e. the wisdom derived from God ; 
which he has revealed, as distinguished from any form of 
knowledge of human origin. In a mystery. The word my^s- 
tery always means something into which men must be initi- 
ated ; something undiscoverable by human reason. Whether 
its being undiscoverable arises from its lying in the futm'e, or 
because hid in the unrevealed purposes of God, or from its 
own nature as beyond our comprehension, is not determined 
by the signification of the word, but is to be learned from the 
context. The most natural connection of the words here is 
with what precedes, " wisdom in a mysterv," for mysterious, 
or hidden wisdom, as is immediateljr explained by what fol- 
lows. As there is no connecting article (between a-oiJHav and 
fiwmjpiif) in the original, some prefer connecting this clause 
with the verb. * We speak in a mystery,' i, e. as declaring a 
mystery or matter of revelation. 

Which God before the world (wp6 iw oloivaw), before the 
agesy i e. before tmie, or from eternity, preordained to our 
glory — ^predetermined in reference to our glory. The word 
glory is often used for all the benefits of salvation. It includes 
all the excellence and blessedness which Christ has secured 
for his people, Rom. 6, 2. The idea that the scheme of re- 
demption, which the apostle here calls the wisdom of God, 
was from eternity formed in the divine mind, far out of the 
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reach of hnman penetration, and has nnder the gospel been 
made known for the salvation of men, is one often presented 
by the apostle, Rom. 16, 25. 26. Eph. 3, 9. 

8. Which none of the princes of this world knew : 
for had they known (it), they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory. 

Which refers to toisdam^ and not to glory ; because the 
former, and not the latter, is the subject of discourse. ^ Which 
wisdom none of the princes, i. e. the great men, of this world 
knew.* The reference is here principally to the rulers of the 
Jews, the authors of the crucifixion of Christ, and the repre- 
sentatives of the class to which they belonged. It was the 
world in its princes who rejected Christ. 

ZfOrd of alary is a title of divinity. It means, possessor of 
divine excellence. " Who is the Emg of glory ? The Lord 
of hosts, he is the King of glory," Ps. 24, 10. Acts V, 2. James 
2, 1. Eph. 1, 17. The person crucified, therefore, was a divine 
person. Hence the deed was evidence of inconceivable blind- 
ness and wickedness. It was one that could only be done 
through imorance. " And now, brethren," said tilie apostle 
Peter to the Jews, " I wot that through ignorance ye aid it, 
as did also your rulers," Acts 3, 17. The fiwjt that the princes 
of this world were so blind as not to see that Christ was the 
Lord of glory, Paul cites as proof of their ipiorance of the 
wisdom of G<)d. Had they known the one, they would have 
known the other. 

This passage illustrates a very important j)rinciple or usa^e 
of Scripture. We see that the person of Christ may be desig- 
nated nrom his divine nature, when what is affirmed of him is 
true only of his human nature. The Lord of glory was cruci- 
fied ; the Son of God was bom of a woman ; he who was eaual 
with God humbled himself to be obedient imto death. In like 
manner we speak of the birth or death of a man without 
meaning that the soul is bom or dies; and the Scriptures 
speak of the birth and death of the Son of God, without mean- 
ing that the divine nature is subject to these changes. It is 
also plain that to predicate ignorance, subjection, suffering, 
death, or any other limitation of the Son of Gk)d, is no more 
inconsistent with the divinity of the person so designated, 
than to predicate birth and death of a man, is inconsistent 
with the immateriality and immortality of tiie human souL 
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Whatever is true either of the soul or body may be predicated 
of a man as a person ; and whatever is trae of either the di- 
vine or human nature of Christ may be predicated of Christ 
as a person. We need not hesitate therefore to say with Paul, 
the Lord of glory was crucified ; or even, in accordance with 
the received text in Acts 20, 28, " God purchased the church 
with his blood." The person who died was truly God, al- 
though the divine nature no more died than the soul of man 
does when the breath leaves his body. 

9. But as it is written, Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. 

The meaning of this verse is plain, although there are sev- 
eral difficulties connected with it. Paul had said, he preached 
the hidden wisdom of God, which none of the princes of this 
world knew ; he taught what no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, 
nor heart conceived. That is, he preached truth undiscover- 
able by human reason. To enter into the heart means to occur 
to the mind. Compare in the Hebrew, Isaiah 65, 17. 

The first difficulty connected with this verse is a gram- 
matical one, which does not appear in our version because of 
the freedom of the translation. Literally the passage reads, 
* What no eye saw, and no ear heard, and no heart conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who love him — .» The sen- 
tence is incomplete. This difficulty may be met either by a 
reference to the usage referred to in the note on the last verse 
of the preceding chapter, v. 31, the custom of the a{)ostles to 
quote passages from the Old Testament without weaving them 
grammaticfl^y into their own discourses. Or, we mav supply, 
as many do, the word (XoXovficv) ^ toe apeak what God hath 
prepared for those who love him.* Or this verse may be con- 
nected with what follows : * What eye hath not seen — what 
(namely) God hath prq)ared for his people, he hath revealed 
to us by his Spirit.' — ^The first of these explanations is gener- 
ally adopted and is the most satis^tory. 

The second difficulty relates to the passage quoted. As the 
formula, ** As it is written,'* is never used by the apostles except 
in the citation of the canonical books of the Old Testament, it 
cannot be admitted that Paul intended to quote either some 
book now lost, or some apocryphal writing. If it be assumed 
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that he intended to quote Isaiah 64, 4, the difficulty is twofold, 
first, the language or words are different, and secondly, the 
sense is different. Isaiah 64, 4, (or 3 in the Hebrew) as liter- 
ally translated by Dr. J. A. Alexander, is : " And from eter- 
nity they have not heard, they have not perceived by the ear, 
the eye hath not seen, a God beside thee (who) will do for 
(one) waiting for him." The idea is, that men had never 
known any other God than Jehovah who did, or could do, 
what he threatened to do. The Septuagint expresses the same 
idea. The meaning in Isaiah as connected with what pre- 
cedes, seems to be that the reason why such fearful things as 
had been predicted were to be expected from Jehovah is, that 
he alone had proved himself able to perform them. To get 
over this difficulty some propose a different interpretation of 
the passage in the prophet. By connecting it with what fol- 
lows, and by taking the word Ood in the vocative, the sense 
may be, * From eternity they have not heard, nor perceived 
by the ear, eye hath not seen, O God, without thee, (i. e. with- 
out a revelation) what he, (or, by change of person) what thou 
hast prepared for those that wait for thee.' This b the ver- 
sion given in the Vulgate, and brings the passage into har- 
mony with the apostle's quotation. 

Others, assuming the first-mentioned interpretation of the 
passage in Isaiah to be the true one, consider the apostle as 
using scriptural language without intending to give the sense 
of the original TMs we often do, and it is not unfrequently 
done in the New Testament, Rom. 10, 18. As it is written is 
not, in this case, the form of quotation, but is rather equivalent 
to saying, * To use the language of Scripture.' 

A third explanation of tliis difficulty is, that the apostle did 
not intend to quote any one passage ot scripture, but to appeal 
to its authority for a clearly revealed truth. It is certamly 
taught in the Old Testament that the human mind cannot 
penetrate into the counsels of God ; his purposes can only be 
known by a supernatural revelation. This is the truth for 
which the apostle cites the authority of the Old Testament. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest ground for imputing &il- 
ure of memory, or an erroneous interpretation to the inspired 
apostle. 

10. But God hath revealed (them) unto us by his 
Spirit : for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep 
things of God. 
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What was undiscoverable by human reason, God hath 
revealed by his Spirit. Unto tw, i. e. nnto those to whom this 
revelation, was made, viz. " the holy apostles and prophets," 
Eph. 3, 5. This revelation was made by the Spirit, for he 
alone is competent to make it ; for he alone searches the deep 
things of God. Searches^ i. e. explores, accurately and thor- 
oughly knows. The word does not express the process of 
investigation, but rather its results, viz., profound knowledge. 
Thus God is said to search the hearts of the children of men, 
to intimate that there is nothing in man that escapes his notice, 
Rom. 8, 27. Rev. 2, 23. So there is nothing in God unknown 
to the Spirit. The deep things^ i e. depths of God, the inmost 
recesses, as it were, of his being, perfections and purposes. 
The Spirit, therefore, is fully competent to reveal that wisdom 
which had for ages been hid in God. This passage proves at 
once the personaUty and the divinity of the Holy Ghost. His 
personality, because intelligent activity is ascribed to him ; he 
searches ; his divinity, because omniscience is ascribed to him ; 
he knows all that God knows. 

11. For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him ? even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 

This verse is designed to illustrate two points : First, as no 
one knows the thoughts of a man but the man himself so no 
one knows the thoughts of God, but God himself. Therefore 
no one but a divine person is competent to make a revelation 
of the thoughts and purposes of Grod. Second, as every man 
does know Ins own thoughts, so the Spirit of God knows the 
thoughts of God. His knowledge of what is in God is analo- 
gous to that which we have of the contents of our own con- 
sciousness. The analogies of scripture, however, are not to be 
pressed beyond the point which they are intended to illustrate. 
The point to be illustrated here is, tne knowledge of the Spirit. 
He knows what is in God, as we know what is in ourselves. 
It is not to be inferred from this that the Spirit of God bears 
in other points the same relation to God, that our spirits do 
to us. 

12. Now we have received, not the spirit of tlie 
world, but the Spirit which is of God ; that we might 
know the things that are freely given to us of God. 
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The apostle had set forth two sources of knowledge^ the 
one, human ; the other, divine ; the one, the informing prin- 
ciple which is in man; the other, the informing piinciple 
which is of Gk>d. And he asserts that the source of that wis- 
dom or knowledge which he communicated, was not the 
former, but the latter. It was not human reason, but the 
Spirit of God. The spirit of the world does not here mean 
a worldly disposition or temper; but spirit is that which 
knows and teaches. The spirit of the world is therefore a 
periphrase for reason, which b the principle of knowledge in 
men. When Paul says he had not received that spirit, he 
means that human reason was not the source of the know- 
ledge which he communicated. The J^rit which is of Gody 
is the Holy Spirit as proceeding from him and sent by him as 
the instructor of men. To receive the Spirit is to be the sub- 
ject of his influence. It, therefore, depends upon the context 
and on the nature of the influences spoken ofj who are intended 
by those who receive the Spirit. Here the whole connection 
shows that the apostle is speaking of revelation and inspira- 
tion ; and therefore toe must mean toe apostles^ (or Paul him- 
sel^iand not we Christians. 

irhaty i e. in order that, toe might know the things freely 
given to us of God^ L e. the things graciously revealed by 
God. This clause does not refer to inward spiritual blessings 
now enjoyed by believers, nor to the future blessedness of the 
saints, except so &r as these are included in the general sub- 
ject of Paul's preaching. The connection is with v. 10. 
* What human reason could not discover, God hath revealed 
to us apostles, in order that we might know what he has thus 
graciously communicated.' The subject is the wisdom of God, 
the gospel, as distinguished from the wisdom of the world. 
This IS clear both from what precedes and from what follows. 

13. Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. 

Which things ; the thin^ revealed by the Spirit. We 
oiso speak. We do not only know, we also communicate the 
things which God has revealed. How is this done ? What 
language did the apostle use in communicating what he had 
received by divine revelation ? He answers, according to his 
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nsaal method, first, negatively ; and then, pomtirely. It was 
not done " in the words which man's wisdom teacheth." This 
includes two things. The words used by the apostle were 
neither such as the skill of the rhetorician would suggest, nor 
such as his own mind, uninfluenced by the Spirit of God, sug- 
gested. The affirmative statement is, that the words used 
were taught by the Holy Ghost. This is verbal inspiration, 
or the doctrine that the writers of the Scriptures were con- 
trolled by the Spirit of God ia the choice of the words which 
they employed in communicating divine truth. This has been 
stigmatized aa 'Hhe mechanicsd theory of inspiration," de- 
grading the sacred penmen into mere machines. It is objected 
to this doctrine that it leaves the diversity of style which 
marks the different portions of the Bible, unaccounted for 
But, if Gk>d can control the thoughts of a man without making 
him a machine, why cannot he control his language ? And 
why may he not render each writer, whether poetical or 
prosaic, whether polished or rude, whether aphoristic or 
logical, in&llible in the use of his characteristic stylo ? If the 
language of the Bible be not inspired, then we have the truth 
communicated through the discolouring and distorting medium 
of human imperfection. Paul's direct assertion is that the 
words which he used, were taught by the Holy Ghost. 

Comparing spiritual things mth spiritual; or rather, 
joining spiritual things to spiritual toords^ or, explaining the 
things of the Spirit in the words of the Spirit. For the use of 
avyKpCv€iv in the sense of interpreting or es^^aining^ see Gten. 
40, 8. 16. 41, 12. 15. Dan. 6, 12. in the LXX. This interpre- 
tation is demanded by the connection. The apostle had said 
that the truths which he taught were revealed by the Spirit ; 
and that the words which he used were taught by the Spirit, 
which he sums up by saying, he explained spiritual things in 
spiritual words. This view of the passage is perfectljr consist- 
ent with the signification of the words. The origmal word 
{ovyKpam) means not only mentally to combine and hence to 
compare, but also to join together ; and also to explain. It 
is used in the Septua^t to express the act of interpreting 
dreams or enigmas. The clause in question may, therefore, 
be translated either, combining spiritual things with spiritual 
words y or, complaining the one by the other. Besides, the 
word ^ritual {wevfjuarucoi^V which has no substantive con- 
nected with it, most naturj^y agrees with words (Xoyots) un- 
derstood, which immediately precedes. 
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The other interpretation, comparing ^ritual things with 
spiritual^ whether it means comparing the Old Testament with 
the New, as some say ; or, as others understand it, comparing 
one portion of the Spirit's teaching with another, is inconsist- 
ent with the context. Mach less can be said in&yourofa 
third interpretation of this clause adopted by many, who un- 
derstand tne apostle to say, he explains spiritual things Xq 
v^ojiixxBl persons. This anticipates wnat follows. 

14. But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto 
him : neither can he know (them), because they are 
spiritually discerned. 

Although tJie things of the Spirit^ that is, the truths of his 
word, are so clearly revealed ; and although they have been 
communicated in language taught by the Spirit, yet, by a cer- 
tain class of men, they are rejected. That is, they are not 
believed, appreciated, and obeyed. This class of men is called 
natural. The meaning of this term cannot be determined by 
the mere signification of the word («/^mcos), for it signifies 
both sensual (i. e. under the influence of the lower animal 
principles of our nature), and also natural^ i e. under the in- 
fluence of what belongs to the nature of man as it now exists, 
as distinguished from the Spirit of God. Many commentators 
say that the {ifn^ucot) natural are the sensual, and the op^site 
class the (wvcv/iartxot) spiritual are the intellectual, the rational, 
those under the influence of the (irvfvfia) spirit in the sense of 
the higher, as distinguished from the lower, principles of our 
nature. According to this view, Paul means to say, that 
although sensual men do not receive the things of the Spirit, 
intellectual men do. This interpretation, however, cannot be 
correct. 1. Because it gives a meaning to the passage not 
only inconsistent with the direct assertion of the apostle, but 
opposed to the whole drift and design of his argument. He 
not only declares that it was not the wise, the refined and cul- 
tivated who received the gospel — ^but his whole object is to 
prove that the reason of man, or man in the highest develop- 
ment of his nature, can neither discover " the things of the 
Spirit," nor receive them when revealed. It is of God, and 
not because of their superior culture or refinement, that men 
are in Christ, 1, 30. Iliese things are hid from the wise and 
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prudent, and revealed unto babes, Matt. 11, 25. 2. Because 
the word spiritual^ when used in the New Testament of per- 
sons, never means irUellectical, It always means one under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. It therefore must have that 
meaning here. 3. The very distinction designed to be ex- 
pressed here and elsewhere by the terms natural and spiritual, 
IS that between nature and grace, between the natural and 
supernatural, James 3, 15. Jude 19. 4. The reason assigned 
wny the natural man does not receive the things of the Spirit, 
viz., because " they are spiritually discerned," does not mean 
* because they are rationally discerned,' and therefore it is not 
the want of due cultivation of the reason that characterizes 
the natural maw, but the want of the Spirit. By natural many 
therefore, we must understand the unrenewed man ; the man 
under the influence of human nature, as distinguished from 
those who are under the influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
natural or unrenewed man does not receive the thmgs of the 
Spirit. As the things which the Holy Ghost has revealed 
address themselves not only to the intellect as true, but to 
the consciance as obligatory and to the affections as excellent 
and lovely, not to receive them, is not to recognize, in our 
inward experience, their truth, authority, and excellence, 

I^or they are foolisknesa unto them. The word (fwopos) 
foolishy as an adjective, means in Greek, dully insipidy taste- 
less / as a substantive, one that is dull, or stupid ; that is, one 
on whom truth, duty and excellence do not produce their 
proper effect. Foolishness {fuapla) is that which is to us ab- 
surd, insipid, powerless. "Wnen, therefore, it is said that the 
things of the Spirit are foolishness to the natural man, it means 
that they are to him absurd, insipid and distasteflil. 

And he cannot know them. To know is to discern the 
nature of any thing, whether as true, or good, or beautiful. 
This is in accordance with the constant usage of scripture. 
To know God is to discern his truth and exceUence ; to Know 
the truth is to apprehend it as true and good. The wise are the 
ffood, that is, tnose who discern the truth and excellence of 
divine things. The fools are the wicked, those who are insen- 
sible to truth and goodness. What, therefore, the apostle here 
affirms of the natural or unrenewed man is, that he cannot 
discern the truth, excellence, or beauty of divine things. He 
cannot do it. It is not simply that he does not do it ; or that 
he will not do it, but he cannot. We do not say of a clown 
that he will not discern the truth, excellence, and beauty of a 
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poem. The difficulty is not merely in his will bnt in his \dioIe 
inward state. The thing is foolishness to him. So the scrip- 
tares do not say of the natural man merely that he will not 
discern the things of the Spirit, because the difficulty in his 
case is not in the will alone, but in his whole inward state. 
Ho cannot know them. And the reason is, 

Because thet/ are spiritually discerned. That is, because 
they are discerned through the Spirit. Therefore those who 
have not the Spirit cannot discern them. If the effect of sin 
on the human soul is to make it blind to the truth, excellence 
and beauty of divine thin^; i^ as the apostle asserts, the 
natural, or unrenewed, man is in such a state that the things of 
the Spirit are foolishness to him, absurd, insipid and distaste* 
ful, then it follows that he can discern them only through the 
Spirit. His inward state must be changed by the influence of 
the Spirit before he can apprehend the truth and excellence 
of the gospel. There must be congeniality between the per- 
ceiver and the thing perceived. Only the pure in heart can 
see Gk>d. If our gosp^ be hid, says the apostle, it is hid to 
them that are lost. The only hope of the unrenewed, there- 
fore, is in domg as the blind did in the days of Christ. They 
must go to him for spiritual discernment ; and those who go 
to him he will in no wise cast out. 

15. But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet 
he himself is judged of no man. 

To mdge here means to discern, to amrcciate, and thus 
pass judgment upon. As the original word is the same in this 
as in the precemng verse, there is no good reason why the 
translation should vary. The spiritual man discerns the 
things which are spiritually discerned, though he himself is 
not discerned or properly appreciated by any natural man. 
The aU things here spoken of are limited by the context 
to the things of the Spirit. It is not of the officers of the 
church onl^, nor of the church collectively, but of each and 
every man in whom the Holy Spirit dwells, that the apostle 
affii-ms this ability to discern the truth, excellence and beauty 
of divine thin^ It is as impossible that one man should dis- 
cern for another what is true and good, as that one man 
should see for another. We must see for ourselves or not at 
all. The ri^ht of private judgment in matters of reliffion, is 
inseparable from the mdwelling of the Spirit. Those who can 
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see, have the right to see. It is the office of the Holv Spirit 
to reveal the truth, to open our eyes to discern it in its true 
nature, and to feel its power. It is on this demonstration of 
the Spirit, as taught above, that saving faith is founded. And 
as this demonstration is granted to every one who has the 
Spirit, the &ith of the Christian is founded neither on the 
wisdom of men nor on the authority of the church, and is 
subject to neither. 

Yet he himself is judged of no man. This again is limit- 
ed by the context. He is appreciated by no man who has 
not the Spirit. Paul afterwards says it was to him a small 
matter to be judged by man's judgment, 4, 3. He is not 
here speaking of the legitimate subjection of the believer to 
his brethren ; for he elsewhere teaches that those who have 
the Spirit may sit in judmnent on those who profess to be 
spiritual, and determine how far they are really led by the 
Spirit. And he gives the rule by which that judgment is to 
be directed, 5, 9-12. 12, 3. GaL 1, 8. If any man profess to 
be spiritual, and yet does what the Spirit in his word forbids, 
or denies what the Spirit teaches, we know that he deceives 
himself and that the truth is not in him. We must tir the 
spirits, whether they be of God. This is true, and is perfectly 
consistent with what the apostle here says, which only means 
that the spiritual man cannot be discerned or estimated aright 
by.those who are not spiritual. 

16. For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instnict him ? But we have the mind of 
Christ. 

This is a confirmation of what precedes. No one can 
judge a spiritual man, for that would be to judge the Lord. 
The Lord had revealed certain doctrines. The spiritual dis- 
cern those doctrines to be true. For any man to pronounce 
them Mse, and to jad^e those who held them, supposes he is 
able to teach the Lord. As no one can do this, no one can 
jud^e those who have the mind of Christ, that is, those whom 
Chnst by his Spirit has taught the truth. Syllogistically 
stated, the argument would stand thus : No one can instruct 
the Lord. We have the mind of the Lord. Therefore no one 
can instruct or judge us. The first member of this syllogism 
is expressed in the language of Isaiah 40, 15, according to 
the Septuagmt. The philosophers of Greece and the scribes 
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among the Jews had sat in judgment upon Paul, and pro- 
nounced his preaching foolishness. He tells them they were 
not competent judges. The natural man cannot discern the 
things of the Spirit, and is incompetent to judge those whom 
the Spirit has taught. As what we teach is the mind of the 
Lord, to condemn our doctrine, or to judge us as the teach- 
ers of those doctrines, is to condemn the Lord. 

What in the Old Testament is said of Jehovah is often in 
the New Testament applied to Christ. This is the case here. 
TSTio hath known the mind of the Lord? means, who hath 
known the mind of Jehovah ? We have the mind of Christy 
therefore, means, we have the mind of Jehovah. What is 
true of the one is true of the other. The same person who is 
revealed in the New Testament as the Son of God, was re- 
vealed of old as Jehovah. This teaches how firm a foundation 
the believer has for his fiuth, and how impossible it is for any 
one taught by the Spirit to give up his convictions to the au- 
thority of men. 



CHAPTER m. 



Transitioii from the defence of his mode of preaching to the subject of their 
divisiozifl, vs. 1-5. The true rehition of ministers to the chnrch as ser- 
yants, and not party leaders, vs. 7-23. 

Hiproof of the Corinthians for their dissensions about their 
religious teachers. Vs. 1-23. 

The apostle resumes the subject of the contentions in the 
church of Corinth. He passes to that subject from the de- 
fence of his mode of preaching by a natural association. One 
of the objections agamst him was, that his preaching was too 
simple. He answers, he could not make it otherwise, because 
they were mere babes in Christ. The proof of their being in 
this infantile or carnal state was that strifes and divisions exist- 
ed among them ; one saying, I am of Paul ; and another, I am 
of ApoUos, vs. 1-4. 

As their dissensions had reference to their religious teach- 
ers, the apostle endeavours to correct the evil by presenting 
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the ministerial office in its true light. 1. Ministers were not 
heads of schools or lival sects as were the Grecian philoso- 
phers, but mere servants, without any authority or power of 
their own. One may plant, and another water, but the whole 
increase is of God, vs. 6-7. 2. Ministers are one. They have 
one master and one work. They may have different depart- 
ments in that great work, but they are like fellow-labourers on 
the same £irm, or fellow-builders on the same temple, vs. 8. 9. 
3. In the discharge of their respective duties they incur a^eat 
responsibility. K they attempt to build up the temple of God 
with the rubbish of their own wisdom, they will be severely' 
punished. If they employ the materials which God has furnished, 
they will be rewarded, vs. 10-15. 4. It j^ because the church 
is the temple of God, that ministers will be held to this strict 
account for the doctrines which they preach, and for the way 
in which they execute their office, vs. 16. 17. 5. No minister 
need deceive himself in this matter. He cannot preach a 
higher wisdom than the wisdom of God ; and to learn that 
wisdom he must renounce his own, vs. 18-20. 6. Therefore 
the people should not place their confidence in ministers, who 
belong to the church, and not the church to them. To the 
interests and consummation of the church, all things, visible 
and invisible, are made subservient, vs. 21-23. 

1. And I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal,^ (even) as unto babes 
in Chnst. 

There were two classes of opponents of the ai)ostle in 
Corinth. The &lse teachers, some of whom he denounces as 
anti-Christian, and others he speaks of as only errorists ; and 
secondly, those members of the church whom these false 
teachers had seduced. As against the fidse teachers and the 
unconverted Jews and Greeks he upheld the simple gospel as 
higher than the wisdom of the world. BQs only answer to 
their objection that he did not preach with "the wisdom of 
words," was that the wisdom of the world was foolishness with 

* Instead of e-apicucots, toUo carnal^ acb, Tiscbendorf and others read 

irapKiyout to iho9e made o/JUsh, comp. 2 Cor. 8, 8. The hitter term, used in a 
moral sense, would be stronger than the former, as indicating the yeiy natore 
as camaL In all the places In the New Testament where the form adoKtyos 
appears, except in 2 Cor 8, 8, the reading is doubtful Rom. 7, 14. Heb. 7, 
16, and here. 
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Gk)d. To the objectdon, as nrged hj beUeyers, that his preach- 
ing was too elementary, he answered, it was adapted to their 
state. He could only speak to them as to children. 

They were babes in Christy that is, children in Christian 
knowledge and experience. This idea he expresses by sa^g 
they were not spiritticU bat carnal. Now as all Christians 
are spiritual, in the sense in which that term is used in the 
preceding chapter, to say that men are not spiritual in that 
sense, would be to say they are not Christians. Here, how- 
ever, the apostle tells those whom he admits to be Christians, 
and*whom ne caUs brethren, that they are not spiritual. He 
must use the word therefore in a modified sense. This is a 
very common usag^ When we predicate spirituality of a 
Christian as compared to other Christians, we mean that he is 
eminently spiritual. But when the distinction is between 
Christians and the world, then every Christian is said to be 
spiritual In like manner we speak of some Christians as 
worldly or carnal, without intenoing to deny that they are 
Christians. It is obvious that the apostle uses the terms here 
in the same manner. He is not speaking of Christians as dis- 
tmguished from the world, but of one class of Christians as 
distinguished from another. 

2. I have fed you with milk and not with meat ; 
for hitherto ye were not able (to bear it), neither yet 
now are ye able. 

As they were children, he had treated them accordingly. 
He had fed them with milk; literally, *I gave you mUk to 
drink and not meat.' A concise form of expression. What 
is the distinction which the apostle here makes between milk 
and meat ? It is evidently not the distinction between the 
wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God. Paul did not 
preach the wisdom of the world to babes in Christ, and the 
wisdom of Ood to advanced Christians. Neither does he 
sanction any thin^ of the nature of the Disciplina Arcani^ or 
doctrine of the hidden essence of Christianity, which was in- 
troduced in later times. For the sake either of conciliating 
the heathen, or of preventing beginners from forming false 
notions of the gospel, it became common deliberately to con- 
ceal the truth. This is the foundation of the doctrine of re- 
serve, as it is called, which the Romish church has so exten- 
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nvely practised and taught, inctdcating a blind faith, and 
keeping the people in ignorance. Neither is the distinction 
that which also extensively prevailed in the early church after 
tiie age of the apostles, between truth as the object of faith 
and truth as the object of knowledge. This is a distinction 
true in itself, but as then understood, it meant nothing less 
than the difference between the doctrines of the Bible and the 
speculations of men. Philosophers of our own, and of every 
other age, have been willing to allow the people the truth as 
presented in the Scriptures, provided they themselves were 
allowed to explain them away into philosophical formulas. 
The true nature of the distinction is to be learnt partly from 
the import of the figure, and partly from parallel passages. 
The import of the figure leads to the conclusion that the dif* 
ference is rather in the mode of instruction, than in the things 
taught. The same truth in one form is milk, in another form 
strong meat. " Christ," says Calvin, " is milk for babes, and 
strong meat for men.** Everj^ doctrine which can be taught 
to theolo^ans, is taught to children. We teach a child that 
God is a Spirit, every where present and knowing all things ; 
and he understands it. We tell him that Christ is God and 
man in two distinct natures and one person for ever. This to 
the child is milk, but it contains food for angels. The truth 
expressed in these propositions ma^ be expanded indefinitely, 
and furnish nourishment for the highest intellects to eternity. 
The difference between milk and strong meat, according to 
this view, is simply the difference between the more or less 
perfect development of the things taught. This view is con- 
firmed by those passages in which the same distinction is 
made. Thus in Hebrews 6, 11-14, the apostle speaks of his 
readers as having need of nulk and not of strong meat. The 
reference is there to the distinction between the simple doc- 
trine of the priesthood of Christ and the full development of 
that doctrine. The important truth is that there are not two 
sets of doctrine, a higher and a lower form of fiuth, one for 
the learned and the other for the unlearned ; there is no part 
of the gospel which we are authorized to keep back from the 
people. Every thing which God has revealed is to be taught 
to ever^r one just so fsst and so far as he has the capacity to 
receive it. 

3. For ye are yet carnal : for whereas (there is) 
3 
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among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are ye not 
carnal, and wait as men ? 

Their unfitness to receive any other nourishment than that 
adapted to children, is proved by their being carnal ; and their 
being carnal is proved by the divisions existing among them. 
Ye are yet carnal^ i. e. under the influence of the flesh, or cor- 
rupt nature. They were imperfectly sanctified. Even Paul 
said of himself * I am carnal.' This term therefore may bo 
applied even to the most advanced Christians. Its definite 
meaning depends on the context. 

The existence among them of the evils mentioned was 
proof of their low religious state. Of these evils the first was 
envying (fiJAos). The word means zeal, fervid feeling. Whether 
good or bad, and of what particular kind depends on the con- 
nection. Here party spirit would seem to be the special evil 
intended. This gives rise to strife (^t$), and that again to 
divisions (Stxcarao-ta), literally, standing apart ; here not sects, 
but parties. If these thmgs are among you, asks the apostle, 
are ye not carnal, and wd& as men f ^ To walk as men' is to 
be guided by principles which belong to men, as distinguished 
from the Spirit of God. The doctrine that human nature is cor- 
rupt^ and that all holiness in man is due to the influence of the 
Spirit, is taken for granted every where in the Bible. There- 
fore "the world" means the wicked or the unrenewed; to be 
worldly, or to act after the manner of men, is to act wickedly. 

The description here given of the state of the church of 
Corinth is not inconsistent with the commendations bestowed 
upon it in the beginning of the first chapter. Viewed in com- 
parison with the heathen around them, or even with other 
churches, the Corinthians deserved the praise there given 
them. But iudged by the standard of the gospel, or of their 
privileges, they deserved the censures which the apostle so 
laithfully administers. Besides, in addressing the sanie 
church, the apostle has sometimes one class of its members in 
view, and sometimes another. He therefore sometimes speaks 
as if they were all Jews, at other times as though they were 
all Grentiles ; sometimes as though they were weak and nar- 
row-minded, and sometimes as if they were latitudinarian — 
one time he addresses them as if they were in a high state of 
piety, and at another, as if they were in a very low state. 
His language is to be limited in its application to those for 
whom the context in any case may show it was intended. 
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4. For while one saith, I am of Paul ; and another, 
I (am) of ApoUos ; are ye not camal ? 

Tlds confirms the fact that there were such divifiions among 
them as proved them to be governed by unholy feelings, and 
also explains the nature of those divisions. There were in 
Corinth, as appears from 1, 12, more parties than two; but 
the apostle confines himself to those here mentioned, because 
throughout the whole discussion he has had reference to the 
opposition of the Grecian element in the church ; and because 
from the intimate relation between himself and Apollos, he 
could speak of him as freely as he did of himself As the 
party spirit which disturbed the peace of the Corinthian 
church arose from wrong views of the relation of ministers to 
the church, the apostle endeavours to correct the evil by pre- 
senting that relation in its true light. 

5. Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but min- 
isters by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to 
every man ? 

This passage may read, * Who then is Paul, and who is 
Apollos ? ministers by whom ye believed,' &c. Ministers are 
mere instruments in the hands of God. The doctrines which 
they preach are not their own discoveries, and the power 
whicn renders their preaching successful is not in them. They 
are nothing ; and therefore it is an entire perversion of their 
relation to the church to make them the heads of parties. In 
the oldest MSS. the name of Apollos stands first ; and some 
of them have rC instead of rts. * What then is Apollos, and 
ijofiat is Paul.' Both these emendations are adopted by the 
later editors. 

Paul and Apollos, men of the highest office and of the high- 
est gifts, are ministers {Suxkovoi) waiters^ attendants^ servants ; 
80 called not fi-om their relation to God merely, as those who 
sei-ve him, but also because of their relation to the church, 
whose they are, to whom they belong, and whom they serve. 

By whom^ i. e. by whose instrumentality, ye are believers^ 
or, became believers. The design of the ministry is to bring 
men to " the obedience of faith," Rom. 1, 5. It is appointed 
for that end by God himself and therefore it is of the greatest 
importance and value. This Paul does not deny. He admits, 
and often urges the necessity of the office for the extension 
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and edification of the church, Eph. 4, 11-16. The people, 
Uierefore, are bound to regard the ministry as a divine insti- 
tution, and to value its services ; but preachers are not to be 
regarded as party leaders, or as lords over God's heritage. 

£Iv€n as the Lord gam to every man ; literally, to each 
one, i. e. to each minister. They are all servants, and each 
has his appointed work to perform, Rom. 12, 3. The Lord 
here probably refers to God, though elsewhere the appoint- 
ment of ministers and the distribution of their various gifts 
are rrferred to Christ. Here, however, vs. 0. 10, the refer- 
ence is to God. In scripture the same act is sometimes refer- 
red to one, and sometimes to another of the persons in the 
Trinity, because they are one G^d. 

6. I have planted, Apollos watered : but God gave 
the increase. 

This illustrates two points ; first, the diversity of service 
on the part of ministers, spoken of in v. 5, one plants and 
another waters; and secondljr, the entirely subordinate and 
instrumental character of their service. As in nature, plant- 
ing and watering are not the efficient causes of vegetation ; so 
in the church, ministerial acts are not the efficient causes of 
grace. In both cases all the efficiency is of Gk)d. And as in 
nature, planting and watering by human instrumentality, are 
not the necessary conditions of vegetation, so neither are min- 
isterial acts the necessary conditions of Mth. On the other 
hand, however, as the work of the husbandman is the ordi- 
nary and appointed means of securing a harvest, so the work 
of the ministry is the ordinary means of conversion. 

7. So then, neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth : but God that giveth the in- 
crease. 

This is the conclusion. Ministers are nothing. They are 
the instruments in the hands of God. He only is to be looked 
up to as the source of truth, of strength, or of success. To 
hun is to be referred all the good minbters may be the instru- 
ments of effecting. If this be so, if ministers are thus ineffi- 
cient, why should any one say, I am of Paul ? as though Paul 
would save him ; or, as though a mere instrument could for- 
give sin or impart grace. 
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8. Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one : and every man shall receive his own reward, ac- 
cording to his own labour. 

Are one. Ministers have the same office ; they have the 
same work, they stand in the same relation to God and to his 
Church. They are fellow-labourers. To array the one against 
the other, is, therefore, inconsistent with their relation to each 
other and to the people whom they serve. 

^kery man shall receive his oton reward. Diversity and 
unity is the law of all God's works. Ministers are one, yet 
they have different gifts, different services to perform. One 
plants and another waters, and they have different rewards. 

According to his oton labour. The rule of reward is not 
the talents or gifts, nor the success of ministers, but their 
labours. This brings the humblest on a level with the most 
exalted ; the least successful with the most highly &voured. 
The £dthful, laborious minister or missionary who labours in 
obscurity and without apparent fruit, will meet a reward far 
beyond that of those who, with less self-denial and effort, are 
made the instruments of great results. Corinth was the field 
of labour of a multitude of teachers, some Mthful, and some 
unfaithful ; some laborious, and others indolent and self-indul- 
gent. £ach would have to answer for himself and would re- 
ceive a reward proportioned to his fidelity and self-deniaL 

9. For we are labourers together with God : ye are 
God's husbandry, (ye are) God's building. 

jR>r we are labourers together with God. This is at once 
the reason why ministers are one, and why they are to be re- 
warded according to their labours. They are one because 
they are all co-workers with God in the same great enter- 
prise ; and they are to be rewarded according to &eir labour, 
because that is the rule according to which labourers are re- 
warded. The propriety of this representation is apj^arent, 
because the church is Gk)d's husbandry^ or fimn, which he 
renders fruitful by the light of truth and the dew of his grace, 
and on which his servants labour. This is a familiar scriptural 
illustration, as the church is often called the vineyard of the 
Lord, in which his ministers are labourers. A labourer who 
does not labour is a contradiction ; and a minister who is not 
a worker cannot expect a labourer's reward. Ye are Ood*§ 
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building. A still more frequent figure ; as the church is so 
often compared to a temple which is in the course of erection, 
and of which ministers are the builders, Eph. 2, 20-22. 1 Pet. 
2, 5. Union and fidelity in labour are required of those en- 
gaged in tilling the same fkruij or in the erection of the same 
building ; and they are no less required in those engaged in 
cultivatmg the vineyard of the Lord, or in erecting his tem- 
ple. The apostle drops the former, and carries out the latter 
figure. 

10. According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the foun- 
dation, and another buildeth thereon. But let every man 
take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 

According to the grace of God given unto me. Paul often 
speaks of his apostolic office as a grace or fiivour which he had 
received of God, but here, as in 16, 10, the reference is more 
general. By the grace of God he means all the gifts and in- 
fluences of the Spirit, which not only qualified him for his 
work, but rendered him so laborious and faithftd. Here, as 
elsewhere, he attributes to Ood all he was, and all that he was 
enabled to accomplish. 

As a wise master-builder. Wise (ow^), i e. skilftd. The 
word is fiuniliarlv used of artificers. Paul was not only a la- 
bourer, but an (apxtrcKTCtfv^ architect. To him was revealed 
the whole plan of the building, and he was inspired to de- 
velope that plan, and to prescribe the way in which it should 
be carried out. He laid the foundation. The same idea as 
was expressed above by saying, " I have planted, Apollos war 
tered." He began the work in Corinth. Those who came 
after him were to carry on the edifice which he had com- 
menced. Tlie building must be erected upon the foundation 
and according to it. And, therefore, he adds, X^t every man 
(i. e. every builder) take heed hoto he buildeth thereupon. In 
the whole context he is speaking of ministers, and therefore 
this clause must be considered as a warning addressed to them. 
They are to take heed how^ i. e. with what materials, they 
earned on the building of this holy temple. Fidelity as well 
as diligence is required in a minister. No matter how labori- 
ous he may be, unless he employs the proper materials, he will 
lose his reward. Nothing but truth can be safely used in the 
development of Christian character, or in building up the 
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Chnroh. To mix the wisdom of men with the wisdom of Qod 
in this work, is, as the apostle afterwards says, like using al- 
ternate layers of straw and marble in the erection of a temple. 
Let no man deceive himself in this matter. He will prove 
himself a fool, if he attempts to substitute philosophy for the 
gospel in the work of saving men. 

11. Por other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

JFbr, others can only carry on the work already begun, for 
the foundation cannot be changed. The foundation of the 
church is Christ. Is. 28, 16. Acts 4, 11. Eph. 2, 20. 1 Pet. 2, 
6. This may be understood either of the person or of the 
doctrine of Christ. In either way the sense is good. Christ, 
as the incarnate Son of God, according to one scriptural figure, 
is the head of the church which is his body, that is, he is the 
source of its life ; according to another figure, he is its founda- 
tion or comer-stone, because on him all the members of the 
church, considered as a temple, rest for salvation. On the 
other hand, however, it is also true that the doctrine concern- 
ing Christ, is the fundamental doctrine of the gospeL We 
may, therefore, imderstand the apostle to say, that the work 
of the ministry is to build up the church on the foundation 
which God has laid in the person and work of Christ. There 
can be no other ground of confidence for the justification, 
sanctification, and salvation of men. Or we may understand 
him to say, that the work of those who followed him in Co- 
rinth was simply to build on the foundation which he had laid, 
in preaching the doctrine of Christ and him crucified, for there 
can be no other foundation of the church than that doctrine. 
The former interpretation, which is adopted by many distin- 
guished commentators, is more in accordance with the com- 
mon representations of Scripture which speak of God having 
constituted Christ the comer-stone of the church. It is also 
perhaps more in accordance with the form of expression here 
used. Jesus Christ himself is the foundation, which was al- 
ready laid. The second interpretation, however, is certainly 
more consistent with the context. In v. 10 Paul says, Tie had 
laid the foundation. This can only mean that he had in 
Corinth taught the doctrine concerning the person and work 
of Christ. Phis is the only sense in which he can be said to 
have laid that foundation which isJestca Christ, Besides, the 
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whole passage has reference to dootrine. Paul had preached 
the truth ; &ose who came after him must take heed what 
they preached. 

12. 13. Now, if any man build upon this foundation 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; eveiy 
man's work shall be made manifest : for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; and the 
fire shall try every man's work, of what sort it is. 

In consistency with the context, gold, silver and precious 
stones, can only mean truth; and wood, ha^ and stubhle, 
error. If by the foundation which Paul had laid were intend 
cd the first converts in Corinth, then the above terms would 
naturally be understood of good and bad members of the 
church. The sense would then be, ^ I laid the foundation of 
the church in Corinth by receiving true believers to its com- 
munion ; let others take heed with what kind of members they 
build up the church.' But as the foundation which Paul laid 
is enressly dedared to be Jesus Christ, or the truth concem- 
ine his person and work, the words above mentioned must 
refer to true and &dse doctrines. ^ I have laid the foundation 
of Christ crucified ; do you take heed with what kind of doo- 
trine you carry on the work.* Besides, the whole discussion 
has reference to preachers and their duties. JPreciotts stones 
here mean stones valuable for building, such as granite and 
niarble. Gk)ld and silver were extensively employed in adorn- 
ing ancient temples, and are therefore appropriately used as 
the symbols of pure doctrine. Wood, hay, and stubble are 
the perishable materials out of which ordinary houses were 
built, but not temples. Wood for the doors and posts ; Aay, 
MmKy) dried grciss mixed with mud for the walls ; and stratOy 
UaXofirf^) for the roof These materials, unsuitable for the tem- 
ole of God, are appropriate symbols of fiJse doctrines. 

JEhery man^s work shaU be made (or, become) manifest. 
In this life it may be disputed whether a man's^ doctrines are 
true or &lse. He may have great confidence in their truth, 
and set himself above his brethren and even above the Bible. 
But his work hereafter wiU appear in its true character. JFbt 
the day shaU declare it. The day does not mean indefinitely 
time^ ^ Time shall declare it ; ' nor the day of tribulation ; nor 
the day of light and knowledge as distinguished from the 
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present ignorance ; bat the great day, the day of judgment, 
or, as it is so often called, the day of the Lord. That day shall 
make manifest the truth or Msenood of the doctrines taught, 
because it is Cue, \a certainly to be) revealed by fire ; liter5ly, 
in or with nre {hmpC), In 2 Thess. 1, 8, it is said, "The 
Lord Jesus shall be reyealed in flaming fire,'' L e. in the midst 
of flaming fire. Fire is the constant symbol of trial and judg- 
ment. The meaning therefore is, that the day of the Lord 
vnH be a day of severe trial. Every work will then be sub- 
jected to a test which nothing impure can stand. The con- 
text shows that the word day^ and not work^ is the nominative 
to revealed, ^ The day of judgment shall declare every man's 
work, because that day shall be revealed with fire.' 

And the fire shaU try every man^s work of what sort it is. 
The figure is that of a building on which many workmen are 
engaged. Some use proper materials, others wood, hay and 
stubble. The building is to be subjected to the test of fire. 
The wood, hay and stubble will be burnt up ; only the solid 
materials will stand. False doctrine can no more stand the 
test of the day of judgment, than hay or stubble can stand a 
raging conflagration. 

14. 16. If any man's work abide which he hath 
built thereupon, he shall receive a reward. If any 
man's work shall be bumcd, he shall suflFer loss : but 
he himself shall be saved ; yet so as by fire. 

This is an amplification of what precedes. If the materials 
employed by a spiritual builder stand the test of the day of 
juagment, he shall receive the reward of a fiuthfiil servant. 
Which he hath built thereupon^ i. e. upon the foundation. 
Comp. V. 12. If any man^s work shaU be burned (Karaica^c- 
Tot for Komucav-^TfTcu) ; that is, if the materials used by any 
builder shall not stand the test of that day, he sJiaU suffer loss 
{(njiiM)Srj<r€Taiy see 2 Cor. 7, 9. Phil. 3, 8). That is, he wiQ lose 
his reward. 

But he himself shaU be saved. Just as a man who has 
built his house of combustible materials, though he may escape 
when the fire comes, his property is lost, and all his labour 
comes to nothing. The apostle is here speaking of those 
teachers who, although they retain the fundamentsd doctrines 
of the gospel, yet combine them with error. This is plain 
from V. 12, '^ If any man shall build on this foundation." It is 
3* 
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not enough, therefore, that a minister hold &st to fandamental 
truth ; he must take heed what he teaches in connection with 
that truth. If he mingles with it the wood, hay and stubble 
of his own philosophy, he will find himself a loser on the day 
of judgment. Many of the Fathers understand a-uiSi^erai here 
in the sense of shaU be preserved. His work shall be consumed, 
but he himself shall be kept alive in the midst of the fire. It 
is not then the salvation, but the final perdition of the false 
teacher that the passage teaches. This, however, is contrary 
to the uniform moanmg of the word in the New Testament. 
The common interpretation is therefore to be preferred. 

Yet 80 as hyfire^ i. e. with difficulty. Comp. 1 Pet. 3, 20. 
Jude 23. Zech. 3, 2. He will just escape with his life, as a 
man is rescued from a burning building. His salvation will 
not only be effected with difficulty, but it will be attended 
with great loss. He will occupy a lower place in the kingdom 
of heaven than he would have done. Romanists found their 
doctrine of purgatory on tradition rather than on Scripture. 
They are glad, however, to avail themselves of any semblance 
of scriptural support, and therefore appeal to this passage to 
prove that men are saved through fire. But, 1. Paul is here 
speaking of ministers and of their doctrines, and not of be- 
hevers m general. 2. The fire of which he speaks is not a 
state of trial preceding the judgment, but the judgment itself 
3. The fire is that in the midst of which Jesus Christ is to ap- 
pear. 4. Paul does not say, the man is to be saved by being 
purified by fire, but simply * with difficulty,' as the expression 
*' so as by fire *' familiarly means. 

16. Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and (that) the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 

The apostle justifies the representation given above of the 
responsibility of ministers. The imfaithful builders deserve 
to be thus punished, because they are engaged in the erection 
of no ordinary building. They are not raising up a house for 
themselves, to be constructed of what materials and on what- 
ever plan may suit their taste. They are building the temple 
of God. This truth the Corinthians seem to have forgotten, for 
they regarded their teachers as men allowed to preach their own 
speculations, and valued them according to their proficiency 
in " the wisdom of words." He, therefore, asks thera, " Know 
ye not that ye are the temple of God ? " See 6, 19. 2 Cor. 6, 
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16. Eph. 2, 21. A temple is a house in which Qod dwells; 
and therefore, it is added, and that the Spirit of God dweUeth 
in you. This indwelling of the Spirit constitutes each be- 
liever, every separate church, and the Church collectively the 
temple of Cfod. As in the Jewish temple, in its inmost recess, 
the Shechinah, or glory of God, was constantly present, and 
conferred on the buil<fing its awe-inspiring power, and ren- 
dered any profanation of it a direct offence to God ; so does 
the Holy Spirit dwell in the Church, the profenation of which 
by false doctrine is therefore sacrilege. 

17. If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy : for the temple of God is holy, which 
(temple) ye are. 

The word translated deJUe in the first clause of this verse, 
is the same as that rendered destroy in the second clause. It 
(^^€tfK«0 ^^ t^® general meaning to bring into a worse state. 
In the LXX. as well as in the New Testament it means to mar. 
The passage may, therefore, be rendered, * If any man injure 
the temple of God, him will God mjure.' The temple cannot 
be injured with impunity. Under the old dispensation the 
penalty for defiling the sanctuary was either death. Lev. 15, 
81, or excision from the people. Num. 19, 20. God is not less 
jealous of his spiritual temple, than he was of the typical tem- 
ple, built of wood and stone by the hands of men. Ministers 
injure the souls of men and injure the church when they 
preach false doctrine, and therefore they defile the tem^jle of 
trod, and will certainly be puuished. 

For the temple of God is holy^ i e, sacred ; something 
which cannot be violated with impunity. In this sense every 
thing consecrated to God is holy, and especiaUy any place or 
person in which he dwells. Which (temple) ye are. As the 
word for temple is not in the text (which reads oZrivk corf 
vfjitU) the reference may be to the word holy, ' The temple 
is holy, which ye also are.' The same reason exists why the 
church cannot be defiled or injured, that there is that the 
temple could not be profimed. Both are sacred. The view 
given in our version is commonly preferred. 

18. Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
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among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise. 

Xet no man deceive himself. ^ Let no man donbt the truth 
of what I have said of the worthlessness of hnman wisdom, 
and of the danger of sabstitutine it for the wisdom of GU>d. 
If he does, he will find himself mistaken.' 

If any man among you seemeth to be toise^ (3oicci <rw^ 
clmt), thinks himself to be wise. In this world may be con- 
nected with the word vnse, ^wise with the wisdom of this 
world.* Or, it may be connected with the whole jjreceding 
clause. * If any imagines he is wise amon^ you, in this world.' 
The former explanation is more in keepmg with the whole 
context. "Wise in this world" is equivalent to "wise after 
the flesh," 1, 26. 

Xfet him become a fooL, that he may be (or, becom£) wise. 
Let him renounce his own wisdom in order that he may re- 
ceive the wisdom of God. We must be empty in order to be 
filled. We must renounce our own rijghteousness, in order to 
be clothed in the righteousness of Chnst. We must renounce 
our own strength, in order to be made strong. We must re- 
nounce our ovm wisdom, in order to be trmy wise. This is 
a tmiversal law. And it is perfectly reasonable. We are 
only required to recognize that to be true, which is true. 
We would not be reauired to renounce our own righteous- 
ness, strength, or wisaom, if they were really what they as- 
Bume to be. It is simply because they are in &ct worthless, 
that we are called upon so to regard them. 

19. 20. For the wisdom of this world is foolislmess 
with God. For it is written, He taketh the wise in their 
own craftiness. And again, The Lord knoweth the 
thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 

We must renounce our own wisdom because it is folly. 
The infinite mind sees that to be folly which we children think 
to be wisdom. There are two senses in which this is true, or 
in which wisdom may be said to be folly. Even truth or tnie 
knowledge becomes folly, if employed to accomplish an end 
for which it is not adapted. If a man attempts to make men 
holy or happy; if he undertakes to convert the world, by 
mathematics, or metaphysics, or moral philosophy, he is foolish, 
and his wisdom, as a means to that end, is foUy. He must 
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renounce all dependence on those means if he would aooom* 
plish that end. But in the second place, much that passes for 
wisdom amon^ men is in itseli^ and not merely as a means to 
an end, foolishness. Both these ideas are evidently compre^ 
hended in the apostle's statement. He means to say that hu- 
man knowledge is entirely inadequate to save men ; because 
that end can only be accomplished by the gospeL And he 
means also to brand as folly the speculations of men about 
"the deep things of Gk)d." 

In proof of the assertion that the wisdom of men is fool- 
ishness with God, he quotes two passages of Scripture. The 
first is firom Job 6, 13, the second is firom Ps. »4, 1 1. The for- 
mer is a fi*agment of a sentence containing in the Greek no 
verb. Our translation renders the participle (6 Bpaura-ofievo^) 
as though it were a verb. Those passages cleanyexpress the 
same sentiment which the apostle had uttered. They declare 
the impotency and insufficiency of human wisdom. 

21. Therefore let no one glory in men : for all 
tilings are yours. 

To glory in any person or thing is to trust in him or it as the 
ground of confidence, or as the source of honour or blessed- 
ness. It is to regard ourselves as blessed because of our rela- 
tion to it. Thus men are said to glory^ in the Lord, or in the 
cross ; because Gk>d, or Christ as crucified, is regarded as the 
ground of confidence and the source of blessedness. Others are 
said to glory in the flesh, in the law, or even in themselves 
The apostle having shown that ministers are mere servants, 
nothing in themselves, and that the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with Gk>d, draws firom these premises the inference 
that they are not the ground of the believer's confidence. 
The Corinthians did glory in men, when they said, I am of 
Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas. They forgot their own 
dignity when they regarded as masters those who were their 
servants. 

-R>r aU things are yours. The amplification of these words, 
given in the next verse, shows that they are to be taken in 
their widest sense. The universe is yours. How unworthy 
then is it, that you shoidd glory in men. Paul often appeals 
to the dignity and destiny of the church as a motive to right 
action. " Know ye not that the saints shall judge the world ? " 
6, 2. There are two senses in which the declaration, ^^ All 
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things are yonrs," may be understood. It means that all 
things are designed to promote the interests of the church. 
The consummation of the work of redemption is the great end 
to which all things are directed, and to which they are to be 
made subservient. And secondly, the church is the heir of 
the world, Rom. 4, 13. AU things are given to Christ as the 
head of the chur h, and to the church in him. For his people 
are to reign willi him, Rom. 8, 17, and the glory which the 
Father gave him, he gives them, John 17, 22. The church, 
which is to be thus exalted, is not any external society with 
its hierarchy, nor is it the body of poor, imperfect believers as 
they now are, who for their own good are despised and down- 
trodden. But it is the consummated church to be formed out 
of materials now so unpromising. The people of God, how- 
ever, should not be unnundful of their high destiny, nor act 
miworthily of it. 

22. Whether Paul, or ApoUos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yours ; 

This is the amplification of the preceding verse. In the 
"all things" there mentioned are included, 1. The ministry, 
which belongs to the church and is designed for its edification. 
The church does not belong to the ministry, as a kingdom 
belongs to a king, but the reverse. 2. The world (ico<r/xos) in 
its widest sense. The present order of things is maintained 
and directed to the promotion of the great work of redemp- 
tion. 3. Life and death. This means not merely that the 
question whether the people of God live or die, is determined 
with reference to their own good ; but also that life and death 
are dispensed and administered so as best to fulfil the designs 
of Grod in reference to the church. The greatest men of the 
world, kings, statesmen and heroes, ministers, individual be- 
lievers and unbelievers, live or die just as best subserves the 
interests of Christ's kingdom. 4. Things present and things 
to come, i. e. the present and the future. It is no temporary 
subjection of all tlnngs to the church which is intended. The 
plan of God contemplates the permanent exaltation of the 
redeemed. 

23. And ye are Christ's : and Christ (is) God*s. 
As all things are subject to the church and belong to it, 
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the church itself can be subject and belong to none bnt Christ. 
In him, therefore, only can it glory. 

Christ is God* 8. As the church is subject only to Christ, 
so Christ is subject only to God. The Scriptures speak of a 
threefold subordination of Christ. 1. A subordination as to 
the mode of subsistence and operation, of the second, to the 
first person in the Trinity ; which is perfectly consistent Mdth 
their identity of substance, and equality in power and glory. 
2. The voluntary subordination of the Son in his humbling 
himself to be found m fashion as a man, and becoming obedi- 
ent unto death, and therefore subject to the limitations and 
infirmities of our nature. 3. The economical or official sub- 
jection of the theanthropos. That is, the subordination of 
the incarnate Son of Gk>d, in the work of redemption and as 
the head of the church. He that is by nature equal with God 
becomes, as it were, officially subject to him. The passages 
the most directly parallel with the one before us are 11, 3, and 
15, 28, but in Phil. 2, 6-11. Heb. 1, 3, and in many other pas- 
sages, the same truth is taught. 



CHAPTEE IV. 



DedacHoa from the preceding discassioii, teaobing the proper light in which 
the people should rogard the ministry, vs. 1-6. Contrast between the 
apostles and the false teachers, vs. 6-21. 

MinisterSj as stewards^ should he faithful^ as Paid had 
proved himself to be^ vs. 1-21. 

It follows, froia what was said in the preceding chapter, that 
the people should regard their ministers as the servants of 
Christ, and dispensers of the truths which God had revealed, 
V. 1. The most important qualification of a dispenser is fidel- 
ity, V. 2. It is a small matter how men may estimate the 
fidelity of ministers. The only competent judge is the Lord ; 
and, therefore, to his judgment the decision of that question 
should be referred, vs. 3-6. 

What the apostle had said of himself and of Apollos, in 
the foregoing exhibition of the true nature of the ministerial 
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office, was intended to apply to all ministers, that the people 
should not estimate them unduly, and that all emulous con- 
tentions might be avoided, vs. 6, 1. The false teachers in 
Corinth, and the people under their influence, considered 
themselves to be in a hi^h state of reli^us prosnerity, and 
were disposed to self-indulgence, v. 8. The apostles were in 
a very different condition, at least as to their external circum- 
stances. They were despised, afflicted, and persecuted ; while 
their adversaries were nonoured, prosperous, and caressed, 
vs. 9-13. Paul presented this contrast not to mortify, but to 
admonish his readers, v. 14. He, if any one, had a right to 
admonish them, for he was their spiritusd &ther, v. 15. They 
should therdbre imitate him ; and, to that end, he had sent 
Timothy to remind them of his instructions and example, 
vs. 16. 11, He himself intended soon to visit Corinth ; ana it 
depended on them whether he should come with a rod, or in 
tiie spirit of meekness, vs. 18-21. 

1. Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

This is the conclusion or deduction from the preceding 
discussion. Ministers are the servants of Christ, and stewards 
of God. Xet a man^ i. e. every one. Account of us^ (Aoyt- 
iiaSta) let him think of us, or regard us as being. The min- 
isters of Christ. Literally the word {vTnjpirrf^) means an 
under-rower^ or common sailor ; and then, subordinate servant 
of any kind. It is generally and properly used of menials, or 
of those of the lower class of servants. This is not always the 
case, but here the idea of entire suWection is to be retained. 
Ministers are the mere servants of Christ ; they have no 
authority of their own ; their whole busmess is to do what 
they are commanded. 

And stewards of the mysteries of God. Stewards (oucoro- 
/juh) were ^nerally slaves appointed as managers or overseers. 
It was their business to direct the affairs of the household, 
and dispense the provisions. It ib as dispensers ministers are 
here called stewards. They are to dispense the mysteries of 
Gody that is, the tmths which God had revealed, and which, 
as being undiscoverable by human reason, are called mysteries, 
into the knowledge of which men must be initiated. Myste* 
ties here do not mean the sacraments. The word is never used 
in reference to either baptism or the Lord's Supper in the New 
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Testament. And such a reference in this case is forbidden by 
the whole context. In the second chapter, the mystery whicn 
Paul i»peaks of is declared to be the gospel considered as a 
revelation of God. In the Romish church, the principal func- 
tion of ministers is to dispense the sacraments to which they 
are assumed to have the power, in virtue of the grace of 
orders, to give supernatural power. In the apostolic church 
they were regarded as the dispensers of the truth. This verse, 
therefore, contidns two important truths : Ministers have no 
arbitrary or discretionary authority in the church. Neither 
have they any supernatural power, such as is attributed to 
them in the Romish church. Their authority is merely minis* 
terial, limited by the commands of Christ, and, therefore, to 
be judged by the standard of those commands, which are 
known to the whole church. And secondly, they are not, like 
Aristotle or Plato, the originators of their own doctrines, or 
the teachers of the doctrines of other men, but simply the dis- 
pensers of the truths which €k>d has revealed. 

2. Moreover, it is required in stewards, that a man 
be found faithfal. 

Moreover^ (S 8^ Xoiirov) lut tohat remains is; as to the rest. 
Instead of the words just mentioned Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf adopt the reading £Sc, here, i. e. in the earth, or, in this 
matter. The most ancient MSS. are in favour of this reading, 
and the sense is good. The ^reat requisite for the discharge 
of the office of a steward is fidelity. As he is a servant he must 
be £dthfiil to his master ; as he is a dispenser, he must be 
£dthful to those subject to his oversight. He must not neglect 
to dispense to them their food; neitner may he adulterate it, 
or substitute any thing in the place of that which is given 
them to distribute. Hie application of this to the case of 
ministers is plain. The great thing required of them is fidel- 
ity. Fidelity to Christ as servants ; not arrogating to them- 
selves any other than ministerial power, or venturing to ^o 
beyond ms commands. Fidelity also to the people, not fail- 
ing to dispense to them the truths which God has revealed, nor 
mixing those truths with their own speculations, much less 
substituting for those doctrines human xnowledge or wisdom. 

8. But with me it is a very small thing that I 
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should be judged of you, or of man's judgment : yea, 1 
judge not mine own self. 

Fidelity to duty supposes responsibility to some one. As 
ministers are required to be £dthful, who is to judge of their 
fidelity ? Paul says, so &r as he was concerned, it was not 
the Corinthians, not the world, not himself— but, as he adds in 
the next verse, the Lord. 

£tU with mc, (^fwt 8c) ; to me^ i e. in my estimation. It 
is a very amaU thing (d? IXaxurrov ^ort), U amounts to nothing. 
" That I should be judged of you." This does not refer to 
the judicial judgment of the church, but simply to the opin- 
ions which the Corinthians entertained of Paul. It mattered 
little to him whether they thought him fidthful or un&ithfiil. 
His responsibility was not to them. They had not sent him ; 
the^ had not told him what doctrines to preach. He was not 
then: steward, but the steward of God. Or of man^s judg- 
ment (viro av^fxmrivrjs ^/^kls) literally, by human day. As * the 
day of the Lord ' means the day of God's judgment, so * the 
day of men' means the day of man's judgment. The sense is 
obvious, though the expression no where else occurs. The 
apostle, although denying his responsibility to the Corinthians, 
or to any human tribunal for his fideUty as a minister of 
Christ, does not mean to assert that he was his own judge. 
He therefore adds, " I judge not my own self." Many men 
think themselves faithful, who are most unfaithful. It is not 
enough that our own conscience does not condemn us. Con- 
science is a partial, and often an unenlightened judge. We 
may justify ourselves, and be at last condemned by God. But, 
if our heart condemn us, how can we stand before him who 
knows all things ? 

4. For I know notliing by myself ; yet am I not 
hereby justified : but he tnat judgeth me is the Lord. 

For I know nothing by myselff (ovS^ yap ifwvrif awoiZa) 
lam consdoics of nothing. That is, my conscience does not 
accuse me of any thing. Paul is speaking of his fidelity as a 
steward. He says, he was not his own judge, for though his 
conscience did not accuse him of want of ministerial fidelity, 
that did not justify him. Jam not thereby justified. That is, 
I am not thereby acquitted. My judgment of myself is not 
final. The only impartial, competent, and final judge is the 
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Lord. This interpretation of tho verse is suited to the mean- 
ing of the words and to the connection, and has the sanction 
of general approbation. The connection indicated by for is 
between what precedes and the latter part of the verse, 
' I judge not myself, /or he that judgeth me is the Lord.' It 
need hardly be remarked, that when Paul says, he was con- 
scious of nothing wrong, the declaration is to be limited by 
the connection. He speaks of himself elsewhere as the chief 
of sinners, which is perfectly consistent with his saying that 
his conscience acquitted him of fiulure in fidelity as a minister. 
The clause, 1 am not hereby justified^ must also be ex- 
plained in reference to the connection. He is not speaking 
of the doctrine of justification ; and, therefore, is not to be 
understood to say, * My justification is not thereby secured.' 
That is, he does not mean to say that ministerial fidelity is not 
the ground of his justification. This would be entirely out of 
keeping with the context. All he means is, that the question 
whether he was fidthful, was one not to be decided by his 
conscience, but by the Lord. Xord here evidently means 
Christ, who is therefore a higher judge than conscience. As 
a moral agent, as a believer, and as a minister, Paul felt him- 
self accountable to Christ. This inward allegiance of the con- 
science is the highest fi)rm of worship. The Lord Jesus was 
to the apostle the o^ect of all those sentiments and feelings 
which terminate on God. And he must be so to us, or we are 
not Christians ; because, what makes a man a Christian, is to 
feel and act towards Christ as God. 

5. Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the coun- 
sels of the hearts : and then shall every man have 
praise of God. 

As the Lord is the only judge, we must wait for his ap- 
pearance, and neither assume his prerogative, nor anticipate 
his decision. Judge nothing before the time (iccupos), i. e. the 
appropriate, or appointed time. What time is intended is in- 
timated in the next clause. Until the Lord come^ {Im &v cX^, 
shall have come,) i. e. until the second advent of Cnrist, which 
in the New Testament is constantly represented as contempo- 
raneous with the resurrection of the dead and the general 
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judgment. He is to come fi>r judgment, Matt. 24, 80. 46. 
2 Pet. 8, 4. 12. Jude 14. Rev. 1, 1. The reason why the 
coming of the Lord is the appropriate time for jadgment is, 
that he will then do what cannot be done before, or by any 
creature. J3e toiU bring to light (shed light upon) the secret 
things of darkness ; that is, thin^ whidi are now hidden in 
darlmess. This includes acts which are now unknown, and 
those principles of action which lie concealed in the recesses 
of the neart, where no human eye can reach them. This is all 
the context requires. In other connections the secret things, 
or the works of darkness, means wicked works ; works done 
in the dark to avoid detection ; or works which spring from 
moral darkness, Eph. 5, 11. But the apostle is here speaking 
of the reason why judgment should be deferred until the com- 
ing of Christ. The reason is that he alone can bring to light 
the secret acts and motives of men. These secret works and 
motives, and not merely outward acts, are the grounds of 
judgment. Whether a man is Mthful in preaching the gos- 
pel depends upon his motives ; for some preached Christ of 
contention, PmL 1, 16. This view of the passage is confirmed 
by the explanatory clause which follows, andtoiU make mani- 
fest the counsels of the hearts. The former expression is gen- 
eral, this is special. The * counsels of the heart' are included 
in the ^ secret things of darkness.' He who sheds light on the 
secret things of d^kness not only reveals acts done in secret, 
but makes manifest the counsels of the heart. What a work 
is here ascribed to the Lord Jesus I He will bring to light 
the secret acts and hidden motives of every hxmaan being. 
He will exercise the prerogative of judging the heart and con- 
science ; a prerogative which none but an omniscient being 
can rightfully claim or possibly exercise. It is therefore in 
Scripture always spoken of as peculiar to God, Ps. 26, 2. Jer. 
11, 20. 20, 12. Rev. 2, 23. Paul appealed from the fallible 
iudgment of short-sighted men, to tne infallible judgment of 
his omniscient Lord. 

And then ; not before, because not until then will the full 
truth be known. ShaU every man have praise (^ntuvos, much 
praise, applause, a loud and clear acclaim of commendation ; 
Well done, thou good and &ithful servant I) The reason why 
Paul uses the word praise^ and not the general term recom- 
pense^ probably is, that he is throughout the passage speaking 
of hiinsel£ The Corinthians had sat in judgment on his fideU 
ity« He tells them that neither they nor he could competently 
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decide whether he was feithfiil, or not. The Lord was the 
only judge. When he comes, the truth will be known, and 
then there shall be praise. He knew there was laid up for him 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the rij^hteous judge 
would give him in that day, 2 Tim. 4, 8. Stul, as what is 
true of him is true of others, he expresses himself in general 
terms. Then shall eoery man have praise. That is, every 
iaithM servant. Praise of God^ i e. from Grod. He is the 
ultimate source of all goooL He is in Christ ; and Christ is in 
Ood. The Theanthropos, as final judge, is the representative 
of the Godhead, so that his decisions and awards are the deci- 
sions and awards of God. As remarked above, 2, 15, what 
the apostle says of his independence of human judgment, and 
his command not to anticipate the judgment of the Lord, is 
consistent with his frequent recognition of the right and duty 
of the church to sit in judgment on the qualifications of her own 
members. He is here speaking of the heart. The church 
cannot judge the heart. Whether a man is sincere or in- 
sincere in Ms professions, whether his experience is genuine 
or spurious, God only can decide. The church can only judge 
of what is outward. If any man profess to be holy, and yet 
is immoral, the church is bound to rdect him, as Paul clearly 
teaches in a following chapter. Or if he profess to be a Chris- 
tian, and yet rejects Clinstianitj, or any of its essential doc- 
trines, he cannot be received. Tit. 3, 10. But ^^the counsels 
of the heart" the Searcher of hearts only can judge. 

. 6. And these things, brethren, I have in a figure 
transferred to myself and (to) Apollos for your sakes ; 
that ye might learn in us not to think (of men) above 
that which is written, that no one of you be puffed up 
for one agamst another. 

These things refers to what was said in the preceding 
chapter of preachers, especially to what is said from 3, 5, and 
onwards. These things ne had in a figure transferred to hirr^ 
self and Apollos. That is, instead of teaching m an abstract, 
general form, that ministers were mere servants, he had 
presented the truth in a concrete form, saying that he and 
Apollos were servants, mere instruments in the hand of God. 
This was the (/xcrouT^^fuirurfids), the change of form which he 
had adopted. He did this, he says, that they might learn in 
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U8y i. e. by what I have said of ApoUos and myseli^ not to think 
above that which is written. That is, not to estimate ministers 
above the scriptimd standard. As Paul had been treating of 
this subject, c^ove that which is written^ might seem naturally 
to refer to what he himself had just written. But as the 
phrase always elsewhere refers to the Old Testament, which 
were the writings recognized as of divine authority, such is 
probably the reference here. He does not appeal to any one 
passage, but to the doctrine taught in the Scriptures concern- 
ing ministers of religion. The Corinthians were not to think 
of their ministers more highly than the Bible authorized them 
to think. Comp. Jer. 9, 23, 24. The particle (tm), rendered 
thaii^ has its ordmarv force, in order thaty although the follow- 
ing verb (<^v(nov(r'^€,) is in the indicative, a combination which 
occurs nowhere else except in GaL 4, 17. The connection is 
with the preceding clause, ' That ye may learn to think cor- 
rectly, in order that^ &c. 

Thai, no one he puffed up for one against another ; literal- 
ly, th/U ye be not puffed up one for one against another. This 
admits of two interpretations. It may mean, ^ That ye be not 
inflated one on account of one teacher, and against another.' 
The Corinthians were proud of their connection one with one 
teacher, and another with another. And this led to the 
strifes and divisions which existed among them. Paul taught 
them that ministers were servants, in order that they might 
not thus contend about them. This, although it gives a good 
sense, is neither consistent with the structure of the passage 
nor with what follows. The meaning is, ' Be not puffed up 
one above another,' (cts virkp tov ^ds), comp. in the Greek 1 
Thess. 6, 11. The followers of Apollos exalted themselves 
over those of Paul, and those of Paul over those of Cephas. 
One exalted himself above another and against him. He not 
only thought himself better than his brother, but assumed a 
hostile attitude towards him. This view is confirmed by the 
next verse, which is directed against the self-conceit of the 
Corinthians and not against their zeal for their teachers. 

7. For who maketh thee to differ (from another) ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? Now, 
if thou didst receive (it), why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received (it) ? 

W?io maketh thee to differ t This may mean either, ^ Who 
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thinks you are better tlian others?' Your superiority over 
your brethren is mere self-conceit and inflation. The differ- 
ence between you is only imaginary. Or, it may mean, ' Who 
is the author of this superiority ? ' Admitting you to be as 
superior to others as you imagine, to whom are you indebted 
for it ? According to the latter explanation the verse con- 
tains but one argument against their pride, viz., that all distin- 
guishing advantages are derived from God. According to 
the former, there are two distinct considerations urged : first, 
that they had no ground for thinking themselves better than 
others ; and second, if they had anv superiority it was due not' 
themselves, but to God. So that m either case their inflation 
was absurd and unchristian. It is here assumed that every 
thing, whether natural or gracious, by which one man is fa- 
vourably distinguished from another, is due to God ; and be- 
ing thus due to him and not to the possessor, is a cause of 
gratitude, but not of selfcomplacency or of self-applause. 
This is true even of those things which are acquired by great 
self-denial and exertion. Paul was as much self-formed as any 
man ever was, and yet he said, By the grace of God I am 
what I am. 

8. Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned 
as kings without us : and I would to God ye did reign, 
that we also might reign with you. 

HaviDg, says Calvin, repressed their self-conceit, he here 
derides it. That the passage is ironical, and even sarcastic, 
cannot be denied. This is not the only instance in which 
these weapons are used by the inspired writers. The prophets 
especially employ them freely in their endeavours to conviace 
the people of the folly of trusting to idols. The propriety of 
the use of weapons so dangerous depends on the occasion and 
the motive. If the thing assailed be both wicked and foolish, 
and if the motive be, not the desire to give pain, but to con- 
vince and to convert, their use is justified by Scriptural exam- 
ples. There is an evident climax in the verse. Ye are not 
only full, but more than full ; ye are rich, you have more than 
enough ; and ye are not only rich, ye are as kings. Nbio (^) 
alre(uly, * You have reached the goal of perfection very quick ; 
and that without tcs. You have left us poor apostles for be- 
hind you.* The reference is to the benefits of redemption. 
Paul represents the Corinthians as thinking that they had si* 
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ready attained the fbll blessedness of the Messiah's reign; 
that they had already attained, and were ah-eady perfect. He 
therefore adds, J would ye did reign. *• I would that the con- 
summation of Christ's kingdom had really come, for then I 
would share with you in its glories.' Itootdld to Qod is a 
translation not authorized, or at least not demanded, by the 
original, ck/>€\ov, which in the later Greek, and in the New 
Testament, is aparticle of wishing or an intenection ; would 
thatj O that. So the Greek phrase {ji^ ycKotro) so often ren- 
dered in our version, " God forbid 1 " is simply an expression 
of aversion, " Let it not be." The Scriptures do not counte- 
nance such appeals to €k>d as seem to have been common 
when our version was made. 

9. For I think that God hath set forth us the apos- 
tles last, as it were appointed to death : for we are miide 
a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men. 

For. * I would that the consummation were really come, 
for we apostles are now very &r from being treated as kings.' 
Ood hath set forth^ i. e. publicly exhibited. He has made us 
conspicuous as the last, the lowest, the most afflicted of men. 
The original does not admit of the translation proposed by 
many, ua the last apostles^ i. e. those last appointed — ^referring 
to himself who was, as he says, bom out of due time. The 
emphasis, from the collocation of the words, is thrown on 
apostles and not on last. What follows is explanatory. As 
appointed tmto death. This does not merely mean that they 
were exhibited as men daily exposed to death ; which indeed 
was true, 16, 30. 31. 2 Cor. 1, 8. 9. 11, 23 ; but also that they 
were treated as men condemned to death, that is, as convicts, 
men to whom all comforts were denied. ^ We have become a 
spectacle ^Starpw^ literally, a theatre / here metonymically, a 
show exhibited in a theatre) to the universe (Ko<rfup), as well 
to angels, as to men.' Such were the sufferings of the apostles 
that men and angels gazed on them with wonder, as people 
gaze on a spectacle in a theatre. The word angels when used 
without qualification always means good angelB, and must be 
so understood here. 

10. We (are) fools for Christ's sake, but ye (are) 
wise in Christ ; we (are) weak, but ye (are) strong ; ye 
(are) honourable, but we (are) despised. 
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In amplifieation of what he had just said, he contrasts, in 
this and the following verses, his situation with theirs. There 
are two things included in these contrasts. The opinion which 
the Corinthians entertained, and that which was entertained 
by others, * We are fools on account of Christ/ our devotion 
to the cause of Christ is such that you and others regard us as 
fools; ye are toise in Christ; your union with Christ is such 
that you regard yourselves and are regarded by others as wise. 

We are weak^ we feel ourselves to be so, and are so considered ; 
ye are strong^ you so regard yourselves, and are so regarded. 

Y(m aire honoured^ you are objects of respect, we of contempt. 
All this doubtless has special, though not exclusive, reference 
to the &lse teachers, whose state in Corinth he contrasts with 
his own. 

11. Even unto this present hour we both hunger, 
and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have 
no certain dwelling-place ; 

That a man should freely subject himself to hunger, thirst, 
and nakedness, and submit to be buffeted, and homeless, for 
no selfish purpose, but simply to preach Christ, was indeed, in 
the eps of the world, foolishness. The fiiict that Paul gladly 
submitted to all these afflictions, presented his case in faring 
contrast with that of his opposers in Corinth, who exposed 
themselves to no such sufferings out of zeal for Christ. 

12. 13. And labour, working with our own hands. 
Being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it ; 
being defamed, we entreat : we are made as the filth 
of the world, (and are) the off-scouring of all things 
unto this day. 

Working vnth our own hands* The apostle, in a subse- 
quent chapter, proves at length his right, and that of other 
ministers to an adeauate support firom the church. But he 
did not avidl himself of that right in Corinth, 9, 15. 

Being reviled (XotSopov/Acvot), being railed at, or made the 
object of scurrility. We blesSy i. e. we speak well o^ or «m- 
plore good upon. We return abuse with tind words, or, with 
good wishes and prajrers. JBeing ^secuted. As the former 
term refers to injurious words, this refers to injurious acts. 

4 
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We 9vffer it^ L e. we patiently submit to it without resistance 
or complaint. Being defamed^ i. e. having evil deeds or mo- 
tives ascribed to us. We entreat (naLpaKoKovfieyjy we exhort. 
That is, we endeavour to meet witn kindness such injurious 
imj>utations, instead of repelling them with anger and indig- 
nation. In all this the apostle followed the example of his di- 
vine master, who when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not, but committed himself 
to him who judgeth righteously, 1 Peter 2, 23. 

We are mc^ as the JUth of the earthy or rather of the 
world {Kocfiov), That is, we are regarded as the filthiest of 
mankind. And the off-scouring ofaU things^ or of all men. 
That is, as the refuse of society. The words (vepucd^ap^a and 
7t€pL\\rriiia) rendered /^A and off-scouring^ signify, the former, 
what is carried off by rinsing, and the latter, what is scraped 
off They both express the general idea of refuse. This is all 
the context demands or suggests. The apostle sums up all 
he had previously said, by saying, * We are regarded as the 
dregs or refiise of the world.' Aa both of these words, how- 
ever, and especially the former, are used of victims chosen 
from the lowest class of the people, who in times of calamity 
were offered in sacrifice to the gods, it is very generally as- 
sumed that Paul here refers to that custom ; and means to 
say that he was regarded as one of those who were considered 
only fit to be put to death for the good of others. This brings 
out the same idea in a different form. It is not probable, 
however, that any such allusion is here intended ; because the 
custom was not so common as to be familiar to his readers 
generally, and because the word commonly used for such 
sacrifices was not ircpiKa^apfui, which Paul uses, but Ko^op/Ao. 
In Prov. 21, 18, however, it is said, The wicked is a ransom 
(?rcpiica^ap/jui) for the righteous. Paul certainly did not con- 
sider himseli or his suf^rings as a propitiation for other men« 
The point of comparison, if uiere be any allusion to the custom 
in question, is to the vileness of such victims, which were always 
chosen from the worthless and despised. This and other pas- 
sages of Paul's writings (comp. 2 Cor. 11, 23-27) present m a 
very strong light the indignities and sufferings which he en- 
dured in the service of Christ, and may well put us to shame, 
as well as the self-satisfied and sel^indulgent Corinthians. 
What are we doing for him for whom Paul did and suffered 
so much ? 
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14. I write not these things to shame you, but as 
my beloved sons I warn (you). 

Not as shaming you {IvrpcTnav) write I these things. The 
\rord used signifies to invert, to turn round, or back ; and 
then, generally, to move, and especially to move to shame. 
It may be rendered here, * I write not these things as moving 
you,' 1. e. to work upon your feelings. The use of the word 
in 2 Thess. 8, 14, and Tit. 2, 8, is in favour of the common 
interpretation. Paul's object in drawing Buch a contrast be- 
tween their case and his, was not to mortifjr them ; but as his 
beloved sons, i. e. out of love to them as his sons, he sajrs, I 
warn you. The word (vov^creo)) is that generally used to ex- 
press parental admonition and instruction. His design was to 
Dring the truth to their minds, and let them see what they 
really were, as contrasted with what they imagined them- 
selves to be. 

15. For though ye have ten thousand instractors 
in Christ, yet (have ye) not many fathers : for in Christ 
Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel. 

Paul was entitled to admonish them as sons, for he was 
their spiritual fether. The words in Christ are not connected 
with instructors^ as though the sense were, ' instructors who 
are in Christ,' i e. Christian instructors. The position of the 
words in the original show that they belong to the verb. 
* Though ye may nave in Christ, i. e. m reference to Christ, 
or as Christians, many teachers, ye have not many fethers.' 
The pedagogues (iraiSaycDyot) among the Greeks were usually 
slaves, who were the constant attendants, rather than the 
teachers, of the boys of a femily. They had, however, the 
charge of their education, and therefore the word is used in 
the New Testament for instructors. Paul contrasts his relar 
tion to the Corinthians as their spiritual fether, with that of 
their other teachers. The point of the contrast is not that he 
loved them, and they did not ; or that they were disposed to 
arrogate too much authority, and he was not ; but simply, 
that he was the means of their conversion, and they were not. 
His relation to them preceded theirs and was more intimate 
and tender. 

He was their &ther, "/or in Christ Jesus he had begotten 
them.'' That is, in virtue of his union to Christ, as his apostle 
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and minister. In himself he could do nothing. It was only 
as an instrument in the hand of Christ that he was successful 
in bringing them to the obedience of fiiith. Comp. Gal. 2. 8. 
By the gospel^ L e. by means of the gospel. There are three 
agencies in the conversion of men. The efficiency is in Christ 
by his Spirit ; the administrative agency is iu preachers ; the 
instrumental in the word. What God has jomed together, let 
not man put asunder. We camiot do without the first and the 
third, and ought not to attempt to do without the second. 
For though multitudes are converted by the Spirit through 
the word, without any mmisterial intervention, just as grain 
springs up here and there without a husbandman, yet it is the 
ordinance of God that the harvest of souls should be gathered 
by workmen appointed for that purpose. 

16. Wherefore, I beseech you, be ye followers of me. 

Wlierefore^ L e. because I am your fiither. Be yefoUow- 
era (jufirfraC, literally, imitators) of me. He does not exhort 
them to become his followers or partisans, instead of being the 
followers of ApoUos or of Cephas. But as he had spoken of 
himself as being humble, self-denying and self-sacrificmg in the 
cause of Christ, he beseeches them to follow his example. In 
11, 1 he says, "Be ye imitators of me, as I am of Christ.'* 
Comp. 1 Thess. 1, 6. 2, 14. Eph. 6, 1. 

17. Por this cause have I sent unto you Timotheus, 
who is my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who 
shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which 
be in Christ, as I teach every where in every church. 

^or this catcse, that is, to secure your imitating my exam- 
ple. This end, Timothy, whom he commends as his son, and 
as feithfal, was to accomplish by vindicating the apostle from 
the aspersions which had been cast upon liim, by reminding 
the Corinthians of his conduct and teaching as a minister of 
Christ. Nothing more was necessary than to appeal to their 
own Imowledge of what Paul had been among them. My 
son ; not only the object of my love, but my child ; one whom 
I have begotten through the gospel. This is implied from the 
use of the word in v. 14. Conip. 1 Tim. 1, 2, where he speaks 
of him as " his own son in the &ith." The feet that Timothy 
stood in this endearing relation to Paul, was a reason for his 
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sending bim, and also a reason why they should receiye him 
with confidence. He was, however, not only Paul's son, but 
faithful in the Lord, And this was a further reason both for 
nis mission and for their regard and confidence. Faithful in 
the Lord means iaithful in me service of Christ, or as a Chris- 
tian. The words in the Lord admit of being connected with 
the word 8on^ so as to give the sense, '^ HKj ^thful son in 
the Lord.'* 

The work which Timothy was to do was to remind the 
Corinthians of what they seem to have forgotten, viz., of 
Paul's ways which were in Christy how he taught^ Ac. The 
latter clause limits and explains the former. It was not so 
much his wat/s or deportment in general, as his character and 
conduct as a teacher, which were to be brought to mind. 
This, however, included his consistency, his zeal, humility and 
fidelity. It is evident from 2 Cor. 1, 17-20 that inconsistency 
and instability both as to his doctrines and plans, was one of 
the objections urged against Paul in Connth, as in other 
places, comp. Gal. 5, 11. Jdy ways which he in Christy means 
the ways which I follow in the service of Christ. It was his 
official conduct as an apostle and teacher which Timothy was 
to bring to their recollection. As (ica^cos), in the sense of 
how. Acts 15, 14. 3 John 3. He is to remind you ew, L e. 
how, I teach every where in every church. Paul's doctrine 
and mode of teaching were every where the same. And to 
this fiict Timothy was to bear testimony, and thus vindicate 
him from the aspersions of his enemies. 

18. Now some are puffed up, as though I would 
not come to you. 

His sending Timothy was not to be considered as any in- 
dication that he himself did not intend to visit Corinth, as some 
in their pride and self-confidence supposed. It appears from 
numerous passages in this and the Ibllowing epistle, that the 
£dse teachers in Corinth in various ways endeavoured to un- 
dermine Paul's authority. They called in question his apostle- 
ship, 9, 1-3. 2 Cor. 12, 12 ; they accused mm of lightness, or 
instability, 2 Cor. 1, 17; they represented him as weak in 
person and contemptible in speech, 2 Cor. 10, 10. These were 
the persons who were puffed upy that is, so conceited as to 
their own importance, and as to the effect of their injurious 
representations respecting the apostle, .'is to give out that he 
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was afraid to come to Corinth, and therefore sent Timothy m 
hifl place. 

19. But I will come to you shorUv, if the Lord 
will, and will know, not the speech of them which are 
puffed up, but the power. 

In opposition to this boasting of his opponents, Paul de- 
clares his purpose soon to visit Corinth, if the Lord (i. e. 
Christ) iJoiU, Comp. 16, 7, and Acts 16, 7. This is a recogni- 
tion both of the providential and spiritoal government of 
Christ. It supposes the external circumstances, and the 
inward state of the apostle, his purposes and convictions of 
duty, to be determinea bv the providence and Spirit of Christ. 
Thus constautljr did Paul live in communion with Christ as 
hifl God, submitting to him and trusting to him at all times. 

And wUl know not the speech but the potoer of those who 
are puffed up. That is^ not what they can say, but what they 
can do. By power (8wa/us) some understand miraculous 
power, which does not suit the context. Others confine it to 
spiritual power, that is, the power derived from the Spirit. 
The word is sometimes used for the essential power, or true 
nature and efficacy of a thing. And this sense best suits the 
antithesis between speech and power, Paul meant to put to 
the test, not what these men could say, but what they really 
were and did; that is, their true character and efficiency, 
Comp. 1 Thess. 1, 6. 2 Tim. 8, 6. " Having the form of god- 
liness, but denying the power (SvFa/uv) thereof" i. e. its real 
nature and efficacy. 

20. For the kingdom of God (is) not in word, but 
in power. 

The idea expressed by the phrase "kingdom of God," in 
the New Testament, is very comprehensive and manifold, and 
therefore indefinite. The two senses under which most, if not 
all, its applications may be comprehended are, 1. The royal 
authority or dominion exercised by God or Christ ; and 2. 
Those over whom that authority extends, or who recognize 
and submit to it. In the former sense, the word (^curiXcia) 
kingdom is used in such expressions as, Thy kingdom come, 
Of his kingdom there is no end, The sceptre of his kingdom, 
&c.y <&c. In such expressions as, To enter the kingdom of 
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Gk>d ; The children, or members of the kiDgdom, the phrase 
means the community over which God reigns, whether m this 
world, or in the world to come. In the former sense the 
meaning is equivalent to the reign of God. Hence to say, 
Thy kingdom come, and to say, May God reign, is the same 
thing. Now as God reigns in the hearts of his people — as 
well as in the church, and in heaven — so this inward spiritual 
dominion is called the kingdom of God. In this sense the 
passage, " the kingdom of God is within you," may be under- 
stood ; and also Kom. 14, 17, "The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ; " which is equivalent to saying that true religion 
docs not consist in external observances, but in inward graces. 
This is the form of the idea which seems best suited to the 
passage before us. ^ Gk>d's reign, his dominion in the heart, 
or true religion, does not consist in professions, but in reality.' 
The word potoer is to be taken in the same sense here as in v. 
19. Paul says, *I will know, not what these men say, but 
what they really are ; for the kingdom of Grod (or rehgion) 
does not consist in what is apparent and outward, but in what 
is inward and real.' It is not a semblance, but a reality. 

21. What will ye ? shall I come unto you with a 
rod, or in love, and (in) the spirit of meekness ? 

Paul, so fer from being afraid to go to Corinth, as his ene- 
mies imagined, was prepared to go there with authority. He 
was their spiritual &ther and ruler. He had the right and the 
ability to punish them. It depended on themselves in what 
character ne should appear among tJiem ; whether as a pun- 
isher or as a comforter — whether in the exercise of discipline, 
or as a kind and tender parent. The preposition (ly) rendered 
toith in the first clause, is the same as that rendered in in 
those which follow. It has the same force in them all. It 
means furnished witliy attended by. That is, it marks the at- 
tending circumstances. The expression " spirit of meekness " 
IS commonly understood to mean a meek or gentle spirit or 
disposition of mind. As, however, the word spirit, when con- 
nected with an abstract noun, always refers to the Holy Spirit, 
as in the phrases Spirit of trath, Spirit of wisdom. Spirit of 
adoption. Spirit of love, of fear, or of glory, it should be so 
imdcrstood here. Paul asks whether he should come with se- 
verity, or filled with the Spirit as the author of meekness. It 
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is plain firom tliis, as from nmnerons other passages, that the 
apostles exercised the right of discipline over all the churches ; 
they could receive into the communion of the church, or ex- 
communicate from it, at their discretion. This prerogative was 
inseparable from their infallibiHty as the messengers of Christ, 
sent to establish and to admimster his kingdom. The follow- 
ing chapter furnishes a notable instance of the exercise of this 
authority. 



CHAPTER V, 



The case of the mcestnons member of the church, vs. 1-5. Exhortation to 
purity, and to fidelity in discipline, ya. 6-18. 

H^oof for retaining an unworthy member in the church. 
Vs. 1-13. 

Thb second evil in the church of Corinth, to which Paul di- 
rects his attention, is allowing a man guilty of incest to remain 
in its communion. He says it was generally reported that 
fornication was tolerated among them, and even such fornica- 
tion as was not heard of among the heathen, v. 1. He re- 
proves them for being inflated, instead of being humbled and 
Eenitent, and excommunicating the offender, v. 2. As they 
ad neglected their duty, he determined, in the name of 
Christ, and as spiritually present in their assembly, to deliver 
the man guilty of incest to Satan, vs. 3-5. He exhorts to 
purity, in mnguage borrowed from the Mosaic law respecting 
the passover. As during the feast of the passover all leaven 
was to be removed from the habitations of the Hebrews, so the 
Christian's life should be a perpetual paschal feast, all malice 
and hypocrisv being banished from tne hearts and from the 
assembhes of believers, vs. 6-8. He corrects or guards against 
a misapprehension of his command not to associate with the 
immoral He shows that the command had reference to 
church communion, and not to social intercourse ; and there- 
fore was limited in its application to members of the church. 
Those out of the church, it was neither his nor their preroga- 
tive to judge. They must be left to the judgment of God, 
VB ^13. 
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1. It is reported commonly (that there is) fornica- 
tion among you, and such fornication as is not so much 
as named among the Gentiles, that one should have 
his father's wife. 

Having dismissed the subject of the divisions in the church 
of Corinth, he takes up the case of the incestuous member of 
that church. It is reported commonly (oAcds dKovcrat). This 
may mean what our translation expresses, viz., it was a matter 
of notoriety that fornication existed among them. "OXxa^ may 
have the force of omnino, * nothing is heard of among you ex- 
cept, Ac' Or it may mean, * In general, fornication is heard of 
among you.' That is, it was a common thing that fornication 
was heard of; implying that the offence, in different forms, 
more or less prevailed. This is the less surprising, consider- 
ing how little sins of that class were condenmed among the 
heathen, and how notorious Coi-inth was for its licentiousness. 
To change the moral sentiments of a community is a difficult 
and gradual work. The New Testament furnishes sad evi- 
dence, that Jewish and Gentile converts brought into the 
church many of the errors of their former belief and practice. 
The word fornication (iropi^cta) is used in a comprehensive 
sense, including all violations of the seventh conmiandment. 
Here a particular case is distinguished as peculiarly atrocious. 
The offence was that a man had married his step-mother. His 
father^a wife is a Scriptural periphrase for step-mother. Lev. 
18, 8. That it was a case of marriage is to be inferred from 
the uniform use of the phrase to have a woman in the New 
Testament, which always means, to marry. Afatt. 14, 4. 22, 
28. 1 Cor.» 7, 2. 29. Besides, although the connection con- 
tinued, the offence is spoken of as past, vs. 2. 3. Such a 
marriage Paul says was unheard of among the Gentiles, that 
is, it was regarded by them with abhorrence. Cicero, pro 
Cluent. 5, 6. speaks of such a connection as an incredible 
crime, and as, with one exception, unheard of. It is probable 
from 2 Cor. 7, 12, that the father of the offender was still alive. 
The crime, however, was not adultery, but incest ; for other- 
wise the apostle would not have spoken of it as an unheard of 
offence, and made the atrocity of it to arise out of the relation 
of the woman to the offender's fiither. We have here there- 
fore a clear recognition of the perpetual obligation of the Le- 
vitical law concerning marriage. The Scriptures are a perfect 
Tule of duty ; and, therefore, if they do not prohibit marriage 
4* 
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between near relatives, such marriages are not sins in the 
sight of God. To deny, therefore, the permanency of the law 
recorded in Lev. 18, is not only to go contrary to the author!- 
ty of the apostle, but also to teach that there is for Christians 
uo such cnme as incest. 

2. And ye are puflfed up, and have not rather 
mourned, that he that hath done this deed might be 
taken away from among you. 

They were puffed up, i. e. elated with the conceit of their 
good estate, notwithstanding they were tolerating in their 
communion a crune which even the heathen abhorred. Some 
have endeavoured to account for the occurrence of such an 
offence, and for the remissness of the church in relation to it, 
by supposing that both the offender and the church acted on 
the principle taught by many of the Jews, that all bonds of 
relationship were dissolved by conversion. The proselyte to 
Judaism became a new creature. He received a new name. 
His father was no longer his &ther, or his mother his mother. 
The Rabbins therefore taught that a proselyte might lawfully 
marry any of his nearest kmdred. It is possible that such a 
notion may have partially prevailed among the Jewish portion 
of the church ; but not very probable, 1. Because of its ab- 
surdity ; 2. Because its prevalence among the Jews was only 
after their reprobation as a people ; 3. Because the wiser class 
of the Jews themselves condemned it. It is more probable, 
if the crime was defended at all, it was on the principle that 
the Scriptures and nature condemn intermarriages on the 
ground only of consanguinity and not also of affinity. A prin- 
ciple opposed to Leviticus 18, and to what the apostle here 
teaches. 

And have not rather mottmed (^cv^iyotiTeV i. e. grieved 
for yourselves. Your condition, instead of filling you with 
pride, should humble you and make you sad. 7%a^ (lya\ not 
so thaty but in order thaty as expressing the design wnicn the 
apostle contemplated in their humiliation and sorrow. Comp. 
John 11, 15. 'I would that ye were grieved and sorry for 
yourselves, in order that he who had done this deed might be 
taken away.' The lya may depend on a word implied. ' Ye 
have not mourned, desiring that, Ac' Chrysostom says the 
idea is, that they should have acted as they would have done 
had a pestilence appeared among them which called for 
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mourning and supplication in order that it might be removed. 
It is a right inherent in every society, and necessary for its 
existence, to jadge of the qaaJification of its own members ; 
to receive those whom it judges worthy, and to exclude the 
unworthy. Tliis right is here clearly recognized as belonging 
to the church. It is also clear from this passage that this 
right belongs to each particular church or congregation. The 
power was vested in the church of Corinth, and not in some 
officer presiding over that church. The bishop or pastor was 
not reproved fer neglect of discipline ; but the church itself 
in its organized capacity. 

3-5. Por I verily, as absent in body, but present in 
spirit, have judged already, as though I were present, 
(concerning) him that hath so done this deed, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ ; when ye are gathered 
together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. 

These verses constitute one sentence, and must be taken 
together in order to be understood. The construction of the 
pnncipal clauses is plain. Paul says, ' I have determined to 
deliver this man unto Satan.' All the rest is subordinate and 
circumstantial. The connection of the subordinate clauses is 
doubtful. Perhaps the best interpretation of the whole pas- 
sage is the followm^ : ' I, though absent as to the body, yet 
present as to the spirit, have determined as though present, in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, ye being gathered together, and 
my spirit being with vou, with the power (i. e. clothed or 
armed with the power) of our Lord Jesus Christ, to deliver 
this man to Satan.' There was to be a meeting of the church, 
where Paul, spiritually present, would, in the name of Christ, 
and in the exercise of the miraculous power with which he 
was invested, deliver the offender to the power of Satan. The 
connection with what precedes is indicated by the particle /or. 
*I would ye were in a state of mind to remove this offender, 
for I have determined to cut him off.' I verily (/*«'), or I of 
lea^t, * Whatever you do or leave undone, I at least will do 
my duty.' Absent in hody^ hut present in spirit. Neither 
Paul's capacity nor his authority to judge, nor his power to 
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execute his judgment, depended on his bodily presence. He 
was present in spirit. This does not mean simply that he was 
present in mind, as thinking of them and interested in their 
welfare ; but it was a presence of knowledge, authority, and 
I)ower. Have judged already. That is, without waiting 
either for your decision in the matter, or until I can be per* 
Bonally present with you. 

JSim tJiat hath so done this deed. This is one of the clauses, 
the construction of which is doubtful. Our translators insert 
the word concerning^ wiiich has nothing to answer to it in the 
text, unless it be considered a part of the translation of the 
preceding verb, (icocpuca,) / have Judged concerning, i e. * I 
have judged or passed sentence upon him.' This, however, 
creates embarrassment in the explanation of the fifth verse. 
The best explanation is to make tnis clause the object of the 
verb to delivery in v. 5. 'I have already determined to de- 
liver him who did this deed.* As, however, so much inter- 
venes between the object and the verb, the object {such an 
one) is repeated in v. 5. 

Jn the name of Christ, means by the authority of Christ, 
acting as his representative. The phrase includes, on the one 
hand, the denial that the thing done was done in virtue of his 
own authority ; and on the other, the claim of the right to act 
as the organ and agent of Christ. This clause may be con- 
nected with what follows. * Ye being gathered in the name 
of Christ.' Against this construction, however, it may be 
urged, 1. That the words would in that case most naturally 
have been differently placed. That is, it would be more nat- 
ural to say ; ' Assembled in the name of Christ,' than * In the 
name of Christ assembled.' 2. It is a conmion formula for ex- 
pressing apostolical authority, to say, ' In the name of Christ.' 
8. The sense and parallelism of the clauses are better if these 
words are connected with the main verb, * I have determined 
in the name of Christ to deliver,' &q, Paul was acting in the 
consciousness of the authority received from Christ. Compare 
2 Thess. 8, 6. Acts 16, 18. When ye are gathered together, 
and my spirit. The church was to be convened, and Paul 
spiritually present. The sentence was not to be passed or 
executed in secret, but openly. It was to have the solemnity 
of a judicial proceeding, and, therefore, the people were con- 
vened, though they were merely spectators. With the power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. This may be connected with the 
inunediately preqeding words, 'My spirit invested with the 
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power of Christ being present.' Or with what follows, *I 
have determined to deliver such an one with the power of 
Christ to Satan.' The sense is substantially the same. The 
sentence was to be passed and carried into effect in the name 
of Christ and by his power. 

To deliver such an one unto Satan. There have from the 
earliest times been two prevalent interpretations of this ex- 
pression. According to one view, it means simply excom- 
munication ; according to the other, it includes a miraculous 
subjection of the person to the power of Satan. Those who 
regard it as merely excommunication, say that ^^ to deliver to 
Satan " answers to " might be taken away from you," in v. 2, 
and therefore means the same thing. l?he Corinthians had 
neglected to excommunicate this offender, and Paul says he 
had determined to do it. Besides, it is argued that excom- 
munication is properly expressed by the phrase " to deUver 
to Satan," because, as the world is the kingdom of Satan, to 
cast a man out of the church, was to cast Imn from the king- 
dom of Christ into the kingdom of Satan. Comp. Col. 1, 13. 
In &vour of the idea of something more than excommunica- 
tion, it may be argued, 1. That it is clearly revealed in scrip- 
ture, that bodily evils are often inflicted on men by the agency 
of Satan. 2. That the apostles were invested with the power 
of miraculously inflicting such evils. Acts 5, 1-11. 13, 9-11. 
2 Cor. 10, 8. 13, 10. 3. That in 1 Tim. 1, 20, the same for- 
mula occurs probably in the same sense. Paul there says, he 
had delivered Hymeneus and Alexander unto Satan, that they 
might learn not to blaspheme. 4. There is no evidence that 
the Jews of that age ever expressed excommunication by this 

Shrase, and therefore it would not, in all probability, be un- 
erstood by Paul's readers in that sense. 6. Excommunica- 
tion would not have the effect of destroying the flesh, in the 
sense in which that expression is used in the following clause. 
Most commentators, therefore, agree in understanding the 
apostle to threaten the infliction ol some bodily evil, when he 
speaks of delivering this offender to Satan. Jphr the destruo 
Hon of the flesh. This is by many understood to mean, for 
the destruction of his corrupt nature, so that the end contem- 
plated is merely a moral one. But as flesh here stands op- 
posed to spirity it most naturally means the body. ' The man 
was delivered to Satan that his body might be afflicted, in 
order that his soul might be saved.' In the day of the Lord 
Jesus. Tiiat is, the day when the Lord Jesus shall come the 
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second time without sin unto salvation. It appears from 
2 Cor. 7, 9-12, that this solemn exercise of the judicial power 
of the apostle, had its appropriate effect. It led the offender 
himself and the whole ohuroh, to smcere and deep repentance. 

6. Your glorying (is) not good. Know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ? 

Y(Ajyr ^oew^tn^, (Kavx»;fta,) ground of boasting. You have 
no good reason to boast of your religious state ; on the con- 
trary, you have abundant reason to be alarmed. Know ye 
not / do ye not consider the obvious and certain danger of 
this evil spreading ? A little leaven leaveneth the tohole lump. 
This proverbial expression is not here intended to express the 
idea that one corrupt member of the church depraves the 
whole, because, in the foUowing verses, in which the figure is 
carried out, the leaven is not a person^ but sin. The idea, 
therefore, is, that it is the nature of evil to diffuse itself This 
is true with regard to individuals and communities. A single 
sin, however secret, when indulged, diffuses its corrupting m- 
fluence over the whole soul ; it depraves the conscience ; it 
alienates from God ; it strengthens all other principles of evil, 
while it destroys the efficacy of the means of grace and the 
disposition to use them. It is no less true of any community, 
ths^ any one tolerated evil deteriorates its whole moral sense. 

7. Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us : 

Purge out the old leaven is an exhortation to puritv, as the 
old leaven is afterwards said to be malice ana wickedness. 
This leaven is said to be old^ because in the present apostate 
state of our nature, what is old is evil. Hence, the M man 
is a scriptural designation of our corrupt nature. Tha^ ye 
may he a new lump, New^ i e. pure — as the new man is the 
renewed nature. As ye are unleavened. Leaven in this con- 
nection is a figurative expression for sin. To say, therefore, 
that they were unleavened, is to sav that they were holy. 
This was their normal state — as Christians. A Christian is a 
new or holy man. The argument, therefore, is drawn from 
the acknowledged fact that Christians, as such, are holy. 
Purge out the leaven of wickedness, that ye may be pure, 
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for believers are holy.' -For even^ (jcol yap,) or, /or aiso. This 
is a second reason why they should be pure ; /or Christ our 
passover is slain for us. Is slain ; rather, is sacrijiced^ as 
Owo means to kill and offer in sacrifice, or, to slay as a vic- 
tim. When the paschal lamb was slain, the Hebrews were 
required to purge out all leaven from their houses, Ex. 12, 15. 
The death of Christ imposes a similar obligation on us to 
purge out the leaven of sin. Christ is our passover, not be- 
cause he was slain on the day on which the paschal lamb was 
offered, but because he does for us what the paschal lamb did 
for the Hebrews. As the blood of that lamb sprinkled on the 
door-posts secured exemption from the stroke of the destroy- 
ing angel, so the blood of Christ secures exemption from the 
stroke of divine justice. Christ was slain for us, in the same 
sense that the passover was slain for the Hebrews. It was a 
vicarious death. As Christ died to redeem us from all ini- 
quity, it is not only contrary to the design of his death, but a 
proof that we are not interested in its benefits, if we live in 
sin. Our passover, viz., Christ. The words wrkp rifjuav, (for 
us), are omitted in all the older manuscripts, and are not 
necessary to the sense. 

8. Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness ; but with the unleavened (bread) of sincerity and 
truth. 

Let us therefore keep the feast. That is, since our pass- 
over Christ is slain, let us keep the feast. This is not an ex- 
hortation to keep the Jewish passover — ^because the whole 
context is figurative, and because the death of Christ is no 
reason why the Corinthians should keep the Jewish passover. 
Christians are nowhere exhorted to observe the festivals of 
the old dispensation. Neither is the feast referred to the 
Lord's Supper. There is nothing in the connection to suggest 
a reference to that ordinance. A feast was a portion of time 
consecrated to God. To keep the feast means, * Let your 
whole lives be as a sacred festival, L e. consecrated to God.' 
As a feast lasting seven days was connected with the slaying 
of the paschal lamb ; so a life of consecration to God should 
be connected with the death of our passover — Christ. This 
feast is not to be celebrated with the old or corrupt leaven, 
which is explained to mean the leaven of malice and wicked- 
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ness. UovrjoCoy wickedness, is a stroD^er word than Kaicta, 
badness. Any one who does wrong is KaKos, bad^* but he 
who does evil with delight and with persistency, is 7rov7)p6q. 
Hence Satan is called 6 irovrjpo^, " The evil one." JBut with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. Sincerity and 
truth are the unleavened bread with which the Christian's life- 
long feast should be celebrated. Sincerity^ {dKucpiviui^ is 
purity^ transparent clearness ; something through which the 
sun may shine without revealing any flaw. Truth is in scrip- 
ture &r more than veracity. In its subjective sense, it means 
that inward state which answers to the truth ; that moral con- 
dition which is conformed to the law and character of Gk>d. 

9. I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company 
with fornicators : 

This may be understood to refer to what he had written 
above in this epistle* Comp. Rom. 16, 22. 1 Thess. 5, 27. 
Col. 4, 16, where th>e epistle, 17 ^toroX^, means the epistle he 
was then writing. Calvin, Beza, and almost all the modem 
commentators, understand it to refer to an epistle no longer 
extant. This is obviously the more natural interpretation, 
first, because the words (iv tJ hnxrroX^), in the epistle^ would 
otherwise be altogether unnecessary. And, secondly, because 
this epistle does not contain the general direction not to com- 
pany with fornicators ; which, it would seem from what fol- 
lows, the Corinthians had misunderstood. There is, indeed, 
a natural indisposition in Christians to admit that any of the 
inspired writings are lost. But nothing is more natural than 
the assumption that the apostles wrote many short letters, 
not intended as pastoral epistles designed for the church in 
all ages, but simply to answer some question, or to give some 
direction relative to the peculiar circumstances of some indi- 
vidual or congregation. ' I wrote to you in the epistle,' natu- 
rally means here as in 2 Cor. 7, 8, the epistle which you have 
already received, and not the one which he was then writing ; 
and it is not wise to depart from the natural meaning of the 
words simply to avoid a conclusion we are unwilling to admit. 
The church has all the inspired writings which God designed 
for her edification; and we should be therewith content. 
N^ot to compa/ny with^ (jxr/ awavofuywa&ai)^ not to be mixed 
up together with. That is, not to associate with. See 
2 Thess. 3, 14. This may have reference either to social in 
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tercoTirse or to chnrch commimion. This indefinite command 
Paul explains, first, by stating that he did not mean to forbid 
social intercourse ; and then saying he did intend to prohibit 
Christian fellowship with the wicked. 

10. Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 
world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with 
idolaters ; for then must ye needs go out of the world. 

Not aUogether. This limits the prohibition. The apostle 
did not intend to prohibit all intercourse with the fornicators 
of this world. This would be an impossibility ; while in the 
world we must have more or less intercourse with the men of 
the world. Or, the words (ou toi^tws), not aUogetker^ may be 
connected with the words Iwrote^ in the sense of by no means, 
Comp. Bom. 3, 9. ^Iby no means wrote to you not to asso- 
ciate with the wicked.' This, although perhaps the more 
common explanation, does not give so good a sense. It is not 
so much a positive denial of having so written, as a limitation 
of the apphcation of his command, that the apostle designs to 
give. The world means mankind as distinguished from the 
church, Gal. 4, 3. Eph. 2, 2. CoL 2, 8. The prohibition, such 
as it was, was not limited to any one class of the immoral ; it 
included all classes. The covetous; those who will have 
more {vTuoviKrrt^ ; and especially those who defraud for the 
sake 01 gain. In the Scriptures the controlling love of gain is 
spoken of as a sin specially heinous in the sight of God. It is 
called idolatry, Eph. 5, 5, because wealth becomes the object 
supremely loved and sought. The man, therefore, who sacri- 
fices dutj to the acquisition of wealth ; who makes gain the 
great object of his pursuit, is a covetous man. He cannot be 
a Christian, and should not, according to the apostle, be recog- 
nized as such. 

Or with extortionerSy i. e. the ravenous ; those who exact 
what is not justly due to them, or more than is justly due. 
The sin is not coimned to exactions by force or open robbery, 
but to all undue exactions. The man who takes advantage of 
another's poverty, or of his necessities, to secure exorbitant 
gain, is an extortioner. Or with idolaters^ those who either 
professedly worship fidse gods, or who do what, in its own 
nature, and in the conmion judgment of men, amounts to such 
worship. This is said to be the earliest known instance of the 
use of the word ct&aXoXarpiTs ; it is never used in the LXX, 
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althoagh ^ISqiXov is constantly employed in that yerfflon in the 
sense of /o&e gods. For then ye must needs go out of the 
iDorld. This is the reason why the ap ostle did not prohibit 
all intercourse with wicked men. We should haye to seek 
another world to liye in. 

11. But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a fomi- 
cator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunk- 
ard, or an extortioner ; with such an one no not to eat. 

But now {wvl hi). If taken in the ordinanr sense, these 
particles refer to time. ' In the former epistle I wrote to you 
so and so, bi^ now I write to you, ifcc.' They may have an 
inferential sense — therefore, * Since ye cannot go out of the 
world, therefore I wrote unto you.» The apostle is explaining 
the meaning of what he had written. * I did not write this, 
but I wrote, i. e. I meant, this.' This explanation best suits 
the context, and agrees better with the force of the tense 
(eypcu/ra) here used ; for although the aorist of this yerb is used 
in the epbtolary style in reference to the letter in the pro- 
cess of writing, it is not used to express what is about to be 
written. The command is not to associate with any one who 
is caUed a brotherj and yet b a fornicator, or covetous, or an 
idolater, or a railer (slanderer), or a drunkard, or an extor- 
tioner. A man in professing to be a Christian professes to re- 
nounce all these sins ; if he does not act consistently with his 
profession, he is not to be reco^ized as a Christian. We are 
not to do any thing which womd sanction the assumption that 
the offences here referred to are tolerated by the gospel. It 
may appear strange that Paul should assume that any one call- 
ing himself a Christian could be an idolater. By idolatry, 
however, he understands not merely the intentional and con- 
scious worship of false gods, but doing any thing which, 
according to the common judgment of men, expresses such 
worship. Thus eating sacrifices within the precincts of a 
temple was an act of heathen worship, as much as par- 
taking of the Lord's supper is an act of Christian worship. 
And yet some of the Corinthians did not hesitate to eat of 
heathen sacrifices under those circumstances, 10, 14-22. The 
principle laid down by the apostle is, that to join in the reli- 
gious rites of any people is to join in their worship, whether 
we 80 intend it or not. 
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With such an one no not to eat. This does not refer to the 
Lord's sapper, which is never designated as a meal. The 
meaning is, that we are not to recognize such a man in any 
way as a Christian, even by eating with him. It is not the act 
of eating with such persons that is forbidden. Our Lord eat 
with publicans and smners, bat he did not thereby recognize 
them as his followers. So we may eat with sach persons as 
are here described, provided we do not thereby recognize 
their Christian character. This is not a command to enlbrce 
the sentence of excommanication pronounced by the church, 
by a denial of all social intercourse with the excommunicated. 
Tlie command is simply that we are not, in any way, to recog- 
nize openly wicked men as Christians. This passage, there- 
fore, affords no plea for the tyranny of Romanists in refusing 
all the necessaries of life to those whom they cast out of the 
church. 

12. For what have I to do to judge them also that 
are without ? do not ye judge them that are within ? 

Those without ; those out of the church. Mark 4, II. 
Col. 4, 5. 1 Thess. 4, 12. The command of the apostle had 
reference only to those within the church, for it was not his 
prerogative to judge those that are without. The Corinthians 
acted on the same principle. They confined church discipline 
to church members, and therefore should not have understood 
his injunction not to company with the wicked to apply to 
others than to those within the church. 

18. But them that are without God judgeth. 
Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person. 

God, and not the church, is the judge of those who are 
without. The verb may be accented so as to express either 
the present or the future. God judges (irpcvci) ; or, God will 
judge (xpu^i). The present gives the better sense, as express- 
mg the divine prerogative, and not merely the assurance of a 
future judgment. Therefore put away^ literally, according to 
the common text (kou ^(opcirc), and ye sTuxUput ^^^/ which 
seems to have been borrowed from Deut. 24, 7. Tlio better 
reading is (i^oparc) put away. It is a simple imperative in- 
junction, or necessary application of the principle of Christian 
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communion just laid down« This passage is not inconsistent 
with the interpretation given to verses 3-6. In consequence 
of their neglect of duty, Paul determined to deliver the in- 
cestuous member of the Corinthian church to Satan. He calls 
upon them to recognize the validity of that sentence, and to 
carry it into effect. The septence was pronounced ; they, so 
&r as it involved their conmiunion, were to execute it. 



CHAPTER VL 



This obapter consists of two distinct pangn^hs. The first, y& 1-11, relates 
to lawsuits before heathen magistratea The second, vs. 12-20, to the 
abuse which some had made of the principle, *'AU things are lawfoL" 

On going to law before the heathen. Vs. 1-11. 

Paxtl expresses surprise that any Christian should prosecute 
a fellow Christian before a heathen judge, v. 1. If Christians 
are destined to judge the world, and even angels, they may 
surely settle among themselves their worldly affairs, vs. 2. 3. 
If they had such suits, must they appoint those whom the 
church could not esteem to decide them ? Was there not one 
man among themselves able to act as a judge ? vs. 4-6. It 
was a great evil that thej had such lawsuits. It would be 
better to submit to injustice, v. 7. Instead, however, of sub- 
mitting to wrong, they conunitted it, v. 8. He solemnly as- 
sures them that the unjust, or rapacious, or corrupt should 
not inherit the kingdom of God, vs. 9. 10. They had been 
such, but as Christians they were washed from these defile- 
ments, and justified through Christ and by his Spirit, v. 11. 

1. Dare any of you, having a matter against an- 
other, go to law before the unjust, and not before the 
saints P 

The third evil in the church of Corinth which the apostle 
endeavours to correct, was the prosecuting legal suits before 
heathen judges. There was no necessity for this practice. 
The Roman laws allowed the Jews to settle their disputes 
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about property by arbitration among themselves. And the 
early Christians, who were not distinguished as a distinct class 
from the Jews, had no doubt the same privilege. It is not 
necessary, however, to assume that the apostle has reference 
here to that privilege. It was enough that these civil suits 
might be arranged without the disgraceful spectacle of Chris- 
tian suing Christian before heathen mamstrates. The Rab- 
bins say, " It is a statute which binds all Israelites, that if one 
Israelite has a cause against another, it must not be prosecuted 
before the Gentiles." JEJisenmenger^s Entdeckt. Judenth. iL 
p. 427. 

Dare any of you f Is any one so bold as thus to shock 
the Christian sense of propriety ? Having a matter. The 
Greek phrase {irpayfw, lx€W) means to have a suit^ which is 
obviously the sense here intended. To go to law before the 
unjust. It is plain that by the unjust are meant the heathen. 
But why are they so called ? As the terms holy and righteous 
are oflen used in a technical sense to designate the professed 
people of God without reference to personal character ; so the 
terms sinners and unjust are used to designate the heathen as 
distinffuished from the people of God. The Jews as a class 
were holy, and the Gentiles were unholy ; though many of 
the latter were morally much better than many of the former. 
In Gal. 2, 16, Paul says to Peter, "We are by nature Jews, 
and not sinners of the Gentiles ; " meaning thereby simply 
that they were not Gentiles. The reason why the heathen as 
such are called the xmjust, or sinners, is that according to the 
Scriptures the denial of the true God, and the worship of idols, 
is the greatest unrighteousness ; and therefore the heathen, 
because heathen, are called the unrighteous. The word wn- 
jyst is too limited a word to answer fully to the Greek term 
(aSucos), which in its scriptural sense means wicked^ not con- 
formed to the law of God. In this verse the opposite term, 
saints^ or the holy^ designates Christians as a class; and, 
therefore, the unjust must mean the heathen as a class. The 
complaint against the Corinthians was not that they went to 
law before unjust judges, but that they appealed to heathen 
judges. It is true their being heathen proved them to be un- 
righteous in the scriptural sense of the term ; but it was not 
their moral character, so much as their religious status, that 
was the ground of the complaint. It was mdeed not to be 
expected that men governed by heathen laws and principles 
of monds, would be as fidr and just as those governed by 
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Christian prinoiples ; but what Paul complained of was, not 
that the Corinthians could not get justice at the hands of 
heathen magistrates, but that they acted unworthily of their 
dignity as Cnristians in seeking justice from such a source. 
Paul himself appealed to Cesar. It was, therefore, no sin in 
his eyes to seek justice from a heathen judge, when it could 
not otherwise be obtained. But it was a sin and a disgrace 
in his estimation for Christians to appeal to heathen magis- 
trates to settle disputes among themselyes. 

2. Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world ? and if the world shall be judged by you, are ye 
unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 

Do you not know f a form of expression often used by the 
apostle when he wishes to brin^ to mmd some important truth, 
which his readers knew but disregarded. It was a conceded 
point, one which entered into the common £uth of Christians, 
that the saints are to judge the world. The saints {oL ayux), 
the people of Ood, who are called saints because separated 
from the world and consecrated to his service. Those, there- 
fore, who are of the world and devoted to its pursuits, are not 
saints. The saints shaU jridge the world. This does not 
mean that the time would come when Christians would be- 
come magistrates ; nor that the conduct of the saints would 
condemn the world, as it is said the Queen of the South would 
condemn those who refused to listen to the words of Christ, 
Matt. 12, 42. The context and spirit of the passage require 
that it should be understood of the future and final judgment. 
Saints are said to sit in judgment on that great day for two 
reasons ; first, because Christ, who is to be the judge, is the 
head and representative of his people, in whom they reign 
and judge. The exaltation and aominion of Christ are their 
exaltation and dominion. This is the constant representation 
of Scripture, Eph. 2, 6. In Heb. 2, 5-9 the declaration that 
all things are subject to man, is said to be fulfilled in all things 
being made subject to Christ. Secondly, because his people 
are to be associated with Christ in his dominion. They are 
joint heirs with him, Rom. 8, 17. If we suffer, we shall reign 
with him, 2 Tim. 2, 12. In Dan. 7, 22 it was predicted that 
judgment (the right and power to judge) should be given to 
the saints of the Most High. Comp. Matt. 19, 28. Luke 22, 
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SO. Rey. 2, 26. 27. If then, asks the apostle, such a destiny 
as this awaits you, are ye unfit to decide the smallest matters ? 
If the world (mankind) sTiaU be judged by you {hf v/xiy), i e. 
before you as judges. Are ye unworthy (kvafiot), i. e. of too 
little weight or value, having neither the requisite dignity nor 
ability. Unworthy of the smallest matters. The word (xpir 
rrfpiov)y here rendered matters^ in the sense of causes, or 
matters for judgment, means, 1. A criterion or test ; a rulOj 
of judgment. 2. A tribunal or place of judgment, said then, 
the court or assembled judges, ^x. 21, 6. Judges 5, 10. Dan. 
7, 10, and in the New Testament, James 2, 6. 3. The trial, 
L e. the process of iudgment. 4. The cause itseli^ or matters 
to be tried. This last sense is doubtful, although it is gene- 
rally adopted here because it suits so well the fourth verse, 
where the same word occurs. The second sense would suit 
this verse. * If ye are to sit with Christ on the seat of uni- 
versal judgment, are ye unworthy of the lowest judgment 
seats.' But the fourth verse is in £ivour of the explanation 
adopted in our version. ^ Are ye unfit for the least causes ? ' 

3. Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? how 
much more tmngs that pertain to this life ? 

As, according to Scripture, only the fiiUen angels are to be 
judged in the last day, most commentators suppose the word 
must here be restricted to that class. Not only men, but fitU- 
en angels are to stand before that tribunal on which Christ 
and his church shall sit in judgment. If agreeably to the con- 
stant usage of the Scriptures, accordmg to which (as remarked 
above, 4, 9) the word when unqualified means good angels, it be 
understooa of that class here, then the explanation is probably 
to be sought in the comprehensive sense of the word to judge. 
As kings were always judges, and as the administration of jus- 
tice was one of the principal functions of their office, hence to 
rule and to judge are in Scripture often convertible terms. To 
judge Israel, and to rule Israel, mean the same thing. And in 
Matt. 1 0, 28, " sitting on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel," means presiding over the twelve tribes. So in the 
case before us, "Know ye not that we shall judge angels?" 
may mean, ' Know ye not that we are to be exalted above the 
angels, and preside over them ; shaU we not then preside over 
earthljT things?' This explanation avoids the difficulty of 
supposing that the good angels are to be called into judgment ; 
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and is consistent with what the Bible teaches of the subordi- 
nation of angels to Christ, and to the church in him. 

4. If then ye have judgments of things pertaining 
to this Ufe, set them to ju^e who are least esteemed 
in the church. 

Paul laments that there were litigations among them ; but 
if they could not be avoided. Christians should act in reference 
to them in a manner consistent with their high destiny. 
Here the word (fcptn^pca), rendered judgments, seems so natu- 
rally to mean cauaeSy things to be tried, that that sense of the 
word is almost universally assumed. It may, however, meaa 
trials^ judicial processes / which is more in accordance with 
the established use of the words. 8et them to judge who are 
least esteemed in the church. The original admits of this 
translation. If the passage be so rendered, then it has a sar- 
castic tone. ^Set your least esteemed members to decide 
such matters.' It may, however, be read interrogatively, 
^Do ve set as judges those least esteemed in (i. e. by) the 
church (that is, the heathen) ? ' Tliis translation is generally 
preferred as best in keeping with the context. The sentence 
IS emphatic. ' Those despised (see 1, 28) by the church, — 
those do you set to judge ? ' It is an expression of surprise 
at their acting so unworthily of their high calling. 

5. I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is 
not a wise man among you ? no, not one that shall be 
able to judge between his brethren ? 

I speak to your shame. That is, I desire to produce in 
you a sense of shame. This may refer either to what precedes 
or to what follows. It was adapted to make them ashamed 
that they had acted so unworthily of their dignity as Chris- 
tians ; and it was no less disgraceful to them to suppose that 
there was not in the church a single man fit to act as arbitra- 
tor. Who shall be able. The luture here expresses what 
should or may happen. JBetween his brethren; literally, be- 
tween his brother; i. e. between his complaining brother and 
him against whom the complaint was brought. 
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6. But brother goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unbelievers. 

Instead of referring the matter to the arbitration of a ju- 
dicions brother, ye go to law^ and that before unbelievers. 
There are here two grounds of complaint. First, that they 
went to law (icptvco-^ai) instead of resorting to arbitration 
(Sioicptmi). Secondly, that they made unbelievers their judges. 
By unbelievers are to be understood the heathen. In this 
connection the heathen are designated under one aspect, the 
unjust ; under another, the despised ; and under a third, the 
unbelieving, i. e. not Christians — ^but, as the implication in 
this partictdar case is, pagans. And that {kwL rovro), a form 
of expression often used when particular stress is to be laid on 
the circumstance indicated. 

7. Now therefore there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to law one with another. Why do 
ye not rather tcie wrong? Why do ye not rather 
(suffer yourselves to) be defrauded ? 

Now therefore (^ri fih o^), already indeed therefore. 
That is, these lawsmts are already, or in themselves (oXios), 
an evil irrespective of their being conducted before heathen 
judges. The word ijrnjfui does not so properly mean faieU 
as loss or evil. It is a loss or evil to you to have these htiga- 
tions. See Rom. 11, 12, where the rejection of the Jews is 
called their {rjm/ffm) loss. Why do you not^ &o. That is, 
whv, instead of going to law with your brethren, do you not 
rather submit to mjustice and robberjr ? This is a clear inti- 
mation that, under the circumstances m which the Corinthians 
were placed, it was wrong to go to law, even to protect them- 
selves from injury. That this is not to be regarded as a gen- 
eral rule of Cnristian conduct is plain, because, under the old 
dispensation, God appointed fudges for the administration of 
justice ; and because Paul hunself did not hesitate to appeal 
to Cesar to protect himself from the injustice of his country- 
men. 

8. Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that (your) 
brethren. 

Instead of having reached that state of perfection in which 
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ye can patiently submit to injustice, yo are yourselres unjust 
and fraudulent. This must have been the case with some of 
them, otherwise there would be no occasion for these lawsuits. 
Their offence was aggravated, because their own brethren 
were the object of their unjust exactions. 

9. 10. Know ye not that the nnrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God ? Be not deceived : nei- 
ther fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor eflTem- 
inate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor 
thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God. 

The tendency to divorce religion from morality has mani- 
fested itself in sil ages of the world, and under all forms of 
religion. The pagan, the Jew, the Mohanmiedan, the nomi- 
nal Christian, have all been exact in the performance of reli- 
gious services, and zealous in the assertion and defence of 
what they regarded as religious truth, while unrestrained in 
the indulgence of every evil passion. This arises from look- 
ing upon religion as an outward service, and God as a bein? 
to be feared and propitiated, but not to be loved and obeyei 
According to the gospel, all moral duties are religious ser- 
vices ; and piety is the conformity of the soul to the image 
and will of God. So that to be religious and yet immoral is, 
according to the Christian system, as palpable a contradiction 
as to be TOod and wicked. It is evident that among the mem- 
bers of the Corinthian church, there were some who retained 
their pagan notion of religion, and who professed Christianity 
as a system of doctrine and as a form of worship, but not as a 
rule of life. All such persons the apostle warned of their fatal 
mistake. He assures them that no immoral man, — ^no man 
who allows himself the indulgence of any known sin, can be 
saved. This is one of the first principles of the gospel, and 
therefore the apostle asks, Know ye not that the unrighteouB 
shall not inherit the kingdom of Gfodf Are ye Christians at 
all, and yet ignorant of this first principle of the religion jrou 
profess? The unrighteous in this immediate connection, 
means the unjust ; those who violate the principles of justice 
in their dealmgs with their fellow-men. It is not the unjust 
sdone, however, who are to be thus debarred from the Re- 
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deemer^s kingdom — ^but also those who break any of the com- 
mandments of God, as this and other passages of Scripture dis- 
tinctly teach. 

Believers are, in the Bible, often called heirs. Their in- 
heritance is a kingdom ; that kingdom which God has estab- 
lished, and which is to be consonunated in heaven, Luke 12, 
82. Matt. 24, 34, &c. &o. From this inheritance all the im- 
moral, no matter how zealous they may be in the profession 
of the truth, or how assiduous in the performance oi religious 
services, shall be excluded. Let it also be remembered that 
immorality, according to the Bible, does not consist exclusively 
in outward sins, but also in sins of the heart ; as covetousness, 
malice, envy, pride, and such like. Gal. 5, 21. No wonder 
that the disciples, on a certain occasion, asked their master. 
Lord, are there few that be saved ? or that the Lord answered 
them by saying, " Strait is the gate, and narrow is the way 
that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it,'' Luke 13, 24. 

11. And such were some of you: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our 
God. 

And such were some of you. This is understood by many 
as equivalent to Such were you. The word (nvcs) being re- 
dundant, or the idea being, ' Some were impure, some drunk- 
ards, some violent, Ac, or raxna tifcs being taken together as 
equivalent to touwtoi. The natural explanation is, that the 
aposlle designedly avoided charging the gross immoralities 
just referred to upon all the Corinthian Christians in their 
previous condition. With regard to the three terms which 
follow, washed^ sancti/iedyj testified^ they may be taken, as by 
Calvin and others, to express the same idea under different 
aspects. That idea is, that they had been converted, or com- 
pletely changed. Thejr had put off the old man, and put on 
the now man. Their sms, considered as filth, had been washed 
away ; considered as pollution, they had been purged or puri- 
fied ; considered as guilt, they had been covered with the 
righteousness of God, Rom. 1, 17. The majority of commen- 
tators take the several terms separately, each expressing a 
distinct idea. In what precise sense each of these words is to 
be imderstood, becomes, then, somewhat doubtfuL 
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But ye are washed. The word here used (dtircXawraor^e) 
is in the middle voice, and therefore maybe rendered, ye 
have washed youraelvea^ or, permitted yourselves to he washed; 
or, as the majority of commentators prefer, on acconnt of the 
following passives, ye were washed. This use of the First 
Aorist Middle in a passive sense is very unusual, but not un- 
authorized ; see 1 Cor. 10, 2. It does not seem to be of much 
moment whether the word be taken here as active or as pas- 
sive, for the same thing may be expressed in either form. Men 
are called upon to wash away their sins, Acts 22, 16 ; to put 
off the old man, etc. and to put on the new man, Eph. 4, 22. 
24 ; although the change expressed by these terms is elsewhere 
referred to God. The reason of this is, that a human and a 
divine agency are combined in the effects thus produced. We 
work our own salvation, while God works in us, Phil. 2, 12. 13. 
With equal propriety, therefore, Paul might say to the Co- 
rinthLons, * Ye washed yourselves ; ' or, * Ye were washed.' To 
wash means to purify, and is frequently used in Scripture to 
express moral or spiritual purification. Is. 1, 16, " Wash ye, 
make you clean." I*s. 51, 7, " Wash me, and I slmll be whiter 
than snow." Jer. 4, 14. In these and man^ other passages 
the word expresses general purification, without exclusive 
reference to guilt or to pollution. There is no reason why it 
should not be taken in tnis general sense here, and the phrase 
be rendered, either, ' Ye have purified yourselves,* or, * Ye 
are purified.' The reference which so many assume to bap- 
tism, does not seem to be authorized by any thing in the 
context. 

But ye are sanctified. This clause is either an amplifica- 
tion of the preceding one, expressing one aspect or effect 
of the washing spoken o^ viz., their holiness ; or, it is to be 
understood of their separation and consecration. ' Ye have not 
only been purified, but also set apart as a peculiar people.' 
In Scripture, any thing is said to be sanctified that is devoted 
to the service of God. Thus, God blessed the seventh day 
and sanctified it. Gen. 2, 8. Moses sanctified the people, 
Ex. 19, 14, Ac. Ac. 

But ye are justified. As to justify in Scripture alwayp 
means to pronounce righteous, or to declare just in the sight 
of the law, it must be so understood here. The Corinthians 
had not onlv been purified and consecrated, but also justified, 
i. e. clothed in the righteousness of Christ, and on that ac« 
count accepted as righteous in the sight of Gk>d. They were 
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therefore under the highest possible obligation not to re- 
lapse into their former state of pollution and condemnation. 
In the name of the Lord Jesua^ and by the Spirit of our 
God. These clauses are not to be restricted to the preceding 
word, as though the meaning were, * Ye have been justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.' 
They belong equally to all three of the preceding terms. The 
believers were mdebted for the great change which they had 
experienced ; for their washing, sanctification, and justifica- 
tion, to Christ and to the Holy Ghost. The Spirit had ap- 
plied to them the redemption purchased by Christ, In the 
name of the lord Jesus. " The name of God," or " of Christ,' 
is often a penphrase for God or Christ himself. To call upon 
the name of Grod is to call on God. To baptize unto the name 
of Christ, and to baptize unto Christ, are interchanged as 
synonymous expressions. So here, to be justified or sanctified 
in the name of Christ, means simply by Christ ; see John 20, 
31, "That believing ye might have life through his name." 
Acts 10, 43, "That through his name whoso believeth in him 
might have remission of sins." Though these forms of ex- 
pression are substantially the same as to their import, yet 
the " name of Gk>d " means not strictly God himself, but God 
as known and worshipped. The Holy Ghost is called the Spi- 
rit of our God ; that is, the Spirit of our reconciled God and 
Father, by whom that Spirit is sent in fiilfilment of the prom- 
ise of the Father to the Son. Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law in order that we might receive the prom- 
ise of the Spirit, GaL 3, 13. 14. 

Abuse of the principle of Christian liberty. Vs. 12-20. 

The principle of Christian liberty, or the doctrine that 
^ all things are lawful," is to be limited in its appUcation to 
things indifferent ; first, by considerations of expe<uency ; and 
secondly, by regard to our own spiritual freedom, v. 1 2. From 
that principle it is legitimate to infer, because of the adapta- 
tion of the stomach to food, that all things suited for food are 
lawful. The one is obviously designed for the other, during 
the temporary condition of the present life. But no such ap 
plication of the principle is allowable in the case of fornica- 
tion ; because the body is not designed for that end, but 
belongs to the Lord, with whom it stands in an indissoluble 
oonnection, so that he who raised him up will also raise up our 
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bodies, ts. 13. 14. It is because of this intimate relation 
of our bodies to Christ as his members, that fornication is so 
great a crime, inconsistent with our union to him as partakers 
of his Spirit, vs. 15-17. It is, in a peculiar manner, a sm against 
the body, destructive of its very nature, v, 18. The body is 
a temple in which the Spirit dwells, but it ceases to be sucJi 
if promned by licentiousness, v. 19. Believers must remem- 
ber that they, even their bodies, are the objects of redemp- 
tion, having been purchased by the blood of Christ, and 
therefore they should be devoted to his glory, v. 20. 

12. All things are lawM unto me, but all things 
are not expedient : all things are lawM for me, but I 
will not be brought imder the power of any. 

Having in the preceding paragraph declared that the im- 
moral cannot inherit the kingdom of God, and having given 
special prominence to sins agamst the seventh commandment, 
the Apostle comes in this paragraph to consider the ground 
on which the violations of that commandment were defended 
or palliated. That ground was a gross perversion of the 
principle of Christian liberty. Paul was accustomed to say 
m reference to the ceremonial or positive enactments of the 
Jewish law, and especially in reference to the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean meats, "All things are lawful to me.*' 
As the Greeks and Romans generally regarded fornication as 
belonging to the class of things indifferent, that is, not im- 
moral in themselves ; it is not surprising that some of the 
Corinthians educated in that belief should retain and act on 
the principle even after their profession of Christianity. They 
reasoned from analogy. As it is right to eat all kinds of food 
which are adapted to the stomach, so it is right to gratify any 
other natural propensity. Paul's answer to this argument is 
twofold. He first shows that the principle of Christian liberty 
in things indifferent is to be restricted in its application ; and 
secondly, that there is no analogy between the cases men* 
tioned. Food is a thing indifferent ; whereas fornication is in 
its own nature a pro&nation and a crime. 

The first limitation to which the principle " all things are 
lawful " is subject in its application to things indifferent, is 
expediency. AU lawM things are not expedient. It is both 
absurd and wicked to do any thing which is injurious to our- 
selves or others, simply because it is not in its own nature sin- 
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M. This principle of expediency the Apostle enforces at 
length in Kom. 14, 16-23, and 1 Cor. 8, 7-13, and 10, 23-33. 
The second limitation of our liberty in the use of things indi^ 
ferent, is self-respect. Because it is lawful to eat, that is no 
reason why I should make myself a slave to my appetite. " I 
will not," says Paul, " be brought under the power of any 
thing." I will not make myself its slave. It is of great im- 
portance to the moral health of the soul that it should pre- 
serve its self-control, and not be in subjection to any appetite 
or desire, however innocent that desire in itself may be. This 
is a scriptural rule which Christians often violate. They are 
slaves to certain forms of indulgence, which they defend on 
the ground that they are not in themselves wrong ; forgetting 
that it is wrong to be in bondage to any appetite or habit. 

13. Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats : 
but God shall destroy both it and them. Now the 
body (is) not for fornication, but for the Lord ; and 
the Lord for the body. 

Meats for the heUy^ and the heUy for meats. The one is 
evidentlv adapted and designed for the other. It is a legitir 
mate inference firom this constitution that it is lawful to eat, 
and to eat every thing adapted for food. But this is a mere 
temporary arrangement. God will destroy both it and them. 
The time shall come when men shall no more be sustained by 
food, but shall be as the angels of God. The &ct that the 
present constitution of the body is temporary, is a proof that 
meats belong to the class of things mdi£^rent. They can 
have no influence on the eternal destiny of the body. ITiis is 
not true with regard to fornication. The body was never de- 
signed for promiscuous concubinage. And such a use of it is 
inconsistent with the design of its creation and with its future 
destiny. 

The body is for the Lord; and the IfOrd for the body. 
The one stands in an intimate relation to the other. The body 
is deragned to be a member of Christ, and the dwellin^place 
of his Spirit. And he so regards it ; redeeming it with his 
blood, uniting it to himself as a member of his mystical body, 
making it an instrunient of righteousness unto holiness. With 
this design of the body the sm in question is absolutely in 
compatible, and destructive of the relation which the body 
sustains to the Lord. 
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14. And God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will also raise up us by his own power. 

The destiny of the body being what is stated in the pre- 
ceding yerse, it is not to perish, but is to share in the resar* 
rection of Christ. ** He who raised Christ from the dead 
shall also qnicken our mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth 
in us,'»* Konu 8. 11. This verse is parallel to the second 
clause of v. 13. Of the stomach and meats, it is said, God 
will destroy both it and them ; of the Lord and the body it is 
B^d, As he raised up the one, he will also raise up the other. 
The cases, therefore, are widely different. The relation be- 
tween our organs of digestion and food is temporary ; the re- 
lation between Christ and the body is permanent. What 
concerns the former relation is a matter of indifference ; what 
concerns the other touches the groundwork of our nature and 
the design for which we were created. On this destiny of the 
body compare 16, 15. 20. 35-66. Phil. 8, 21. Rom. 8, 11. 2 
Cor. 4, 14. 1 Thess. 4, 14. 

15. 16. Know ye not that your bodies are the mem- 
bers of Christ ? shafl I then take the members of Christ, 
find make (them) the members of an harlot ? God for- 
bid. What 1 know ye not that he which is joined to 
an harlot is one body ? for two, saith he, shall be one 
flesh. 

The design of these verses is to establish two points. 
First, that the relation between our bodies and Christ is of 
the intimate and vital character which had just been stated. 
And second, that the sin in question was inconsistent with 
that relation, and incompatible with it. 

ITnow ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ f 
This is a conceded and familiar point of Christian doctrine, 
one with which they were supposed to be acquainted ; and 
which proved all that the Apostle had said of the relation be* 

* Inttead of the fbtore ^(c^fpti; vnll roue upy Laolimaiin and Tiscbendoif 
after A. D. read i^rytiptt, he rcmes up, Meyer after B. 67, prefers ^l^i/w, 
he txtUed up. According to this last reading the resurrection of believers ii 
represented as involved in that of Christ As they died when he died, fo 
thej rose when he rose. The common text however is the best si^poitod, 
and gives a good sense. 
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tween the body and Christ. Our bodies are the members of 
Christ, because they belong to him, being included in the re- 
demption effected by his blood ; and also because they are so 
united to him as to be partakers of his life. It is one of the 
prominent doctrines of the Bible that the union between 
Christ and his people includes a community of life ; and it is 
clearly taught that this life pertains to the body as well as to 
the soul, Rom. 8, 6-11. Eph. 2, 6. 7. 6, 30. This is the truth 
which the Apostle recalls to the minds of the Corinthians, , 
and makes it the ground of his indignant condemnation of the 
sin of which he is speaking. That fornication is incompatible 
with the relation of the bodies of believers to Christ, arises 
out of the peculiar nature of that sia. The parties to it be- 
come partaKers of a conmion life. Whether we can under- 
stand this or not, it is the doctrine of the Bible. Therefore 
as we cannot be partakers of the life of Christ, and of the 
life of Belial, so neither can our bodies bo the members of 
Christ, and at the same time have a common life with " one 
who b a sinner," in the scriptural sense of that phrase. 

17. But he that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit. 

That is, has one Spirit with him. This does not mean has 
the same disposition or state of mind, but the same principle 
of life, V. 12, the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is given with- 
out measure unto Christ, and from him is conununicatod to 
all his people who are thereby brought into a conmion life 
with hmi, Rom. 8, 9. 10. 1 Cor. 12, 13. John 17, 21. 23, Eph, 
4, 4. 5, 30. This being the case, it imposes the highest con- 
ceivable obligation not to act inconsistently with this intimate 
and exalting relationship. 

18. Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth 
is without the body ; but he that committeth fomica 
tion, sinneth against his own body. 

This does not teach that fornication is greater than anj 
other sin; but it does teach that it is altogether peculiar ip 
its effects upon the body ; not so much in its physical as in its 
moral and spiritual effects. The idea nms through the Bible 
that there is something mysterious in the commerce of the 
sexes, and in the effects which flow from it. Every other sin, 

5* 
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however degrading and roinons to the health, even dnmken- 
ness, is external to the body, that is, external to its Ufe. But 
fornication, involving as it does a community of life, is a sin 
against the body itself, because incompatible, as the Apostle 
had just taught, with the design of its creation, and with its 
immortal destiny. 

19. What ! know ye not that your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost (which is) in you, which ye have 
of God, and ye are not your own ? 

There are two things characteristic of a temple. First, it 
is sacred as a dwelling-place of God, and therefore cannot be 
profaned with impunity. Second, the proprietorship of a 
temple is not in man, but in Qod, Both these things are true 
of the beUever's body. It is a temple because the Holy 
Ghost dwells in it ; and because it is not his own. It belongs 
to God. As it is a temple of the Holy Ghost, it cannot be pro- 
faned without incurring great and peculiar guilt. And as it 
belongs in a peculiar sense to God, it is not at our own dis- 
posal. It can only be used for the purposes for which he de- 
signed it. 

20. For ye are bought with a price : therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which are 
God's.* 

Ye are bought The verb is in the past tense, rjyopdo'STjTt^ 
ye were bought^ L e. delivered by purchase. The deliverance 
of men from the power and condemnation of sin was not 
effected by power or by truth, but by a ransom. We were 
justly held m bondage. We were under the penalty of the 
law, and until that penaltv was satisfied, we could not be de- 
livered. The blood of Christ is our ransom, because it met 
all the demands of justice. 

The proprietorship in believers asserted at the close of the 

(receding verse, does not arise from creation or preservation, 
ut from redemption. * Ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with a price,' Rom. 6, 17. Gal. 3, 13. Eph. 3, 13. Acts 

* The last olanse of this rerse is omitted by nil the modem editors from 
Griesboch down. They are not found in the MSS. A. B. C. D. E. F. Q., nor 
in several of the ancient versions. 
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20, 28. llie price of redemption is the blood of Christ, Matt. 
20, 28. Rom. 3, 24. Eph. 1, 7. 1 Pet. 1, 18. 19, and every where 
where the subject is spoken of in Scripture. Therefore^ i. e. 
because redeemed, and because redeemed at such a price; 
glorify God, L e. honour him, and so act as to cause him to 
be honoured bj others. In your body as a temple consecrar 
ted to his worship, and employed only in his service. 

The following words, and in your spirit^ which are GodSy 
may have been added, because the body alone U not the object 
of redemption, and therefore the obligation ol the redeemed 
to be devoted to the service of God pertains also to the souL 
As however these words are not found in the great majority 
of the oldest manuscripts, most modem editors omit them. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Instructions relative to marriage, vs. 1-17. The Go^l was not designed to 
interfere with the ordinary relations of men, vs. 18-24. Conconimg vir- 
^BA and widows, 25-40. 

Instructions concerning marriage and other social relations. 

Vs. 1-24. 

The Corinthians had written to the Apostle, seeking his ad- 
vice in reference to the state of things in their church. It 
appears from this chapter that one of the subjects about which 
they were in difficulty, and respecting which they sought dir 
rection, was marriage. On this subject the Apostle tells them, 
1st. That, as they were situated, marriage was inexpedient to 
them. But as a general law everv man should have his own 
wife, and every woman her own husband, vs. 1. 2. 2d. That 
the obligation of the parties to the marriage covenant is mu- 
tual; the one therefore has no right to desert the other. 
Temporary separation, for the purpose of devotion, is aUow^ 
able ; but nothing more, vs. 3-5. dd. What he had said 
either in reference to marriage or temporary separation, was 
not to be considered as any thing more than advice. He 
could only tell them what, under the circumstances, was expe- 
dient ; each one must act according to the grace given to him, 
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VB. 6-9. 4th. With regard to the married the Lord had abeady 
taught that divorce was unlawful ; the husband could not put 
away his wife, nor the wife her husband, vs. 10. 11. 6th. As 
to the case not specially contemplated in our Lord's instruc- 
tions, where one of the parties was a Christian and the other 
a Jew or Pagan, the Apostle teaches, first, that if the unbe- 
lieving party is willing to remain in the marriage relation, it 
should not be dissolved. Secondly, that if the unbeliever de- 
parted, and refused to continue m the marriage connection, 
the marriage contract was thereby dissolved, and the believing 
party was at Uberty, vs. 12-16. 6th. Such separations, how- 
ever, are, if possible, to be avoided, because the gospel is a 
gospel of peace. It was not designed to break up any of the 
hiwM relations of life. As a general rule, therefore, every 
man should continue in the same condition in which he was 
called. If a man was called being circumcised, his becoming 
a Christian did not impose upon hun the obligation to become 
uncircTmicised ; and if called being uncircumcised, he was not 
required to be circTmidsed. In like manner, if a slave is 
called to be a Christian, he may remain a slave, because every 
slave is the Lord's free man, and every free man is the Lord's 
slave. These social distinctions do not affect our relation to 
Christ. Redemption, in raising all to the relation of slaves to 
Christ, that is, making them ml his property, has raised them 
into a sphere where all earthly distinctions are insignificant. 
Therefore, let every man abide in the relation wherem he was 
called, vs. 16-24. 

1. Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me: (It is) good for a man not to touch a 
woman. 

It is evident that there was a diversity of opinion on the 
subject of marriage among the Corinthian Christians. Proba- 
dIv some of them of Jewish origin thought it obligatory, 
while other members of the church thought it undesirable, if 
not wrong. Paul says. It is good for a man not to marry. 
The wora good (koXov) here means expedient, profitable, as it 
does firequently elsewhere, Matt. 17,4. 18, 8. 9. 1 Cor. 9, 15. 
That the Apostle does not mean to teach either that man-iage 
is morally an evU as compared with celibacy, or that as a gen* 
eral rule it is inexpedient, is evident. 1. Because in the foU 
lowing verse he declares directly the reverse. 2. Because in 
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V. 26 he expressly states that "the present distress," or the 
peculiar circamstances of trial and difficulty in which the 
Christians of that day were placed, was the ground of his 
advice on this subject. 3. Because in 1 Tim. 4, 3, he specifies 
"forbidding to marry" as one of the signs of the great apos- 
tasy which he predicted was to occur. 4. Because marriage 
is a divine institution, having its foundation in the nature of 
man, and therefore must be a good. God accordingly de- 
clared, " It is not good for man to be alone," i. e. to be un- 
married. Gen. 2, 18. Paul cannot be understood in a sense 
which would make him directly contradict the word of God. 
5. Because throughout the Scriptures marriage is spoken of 
as honourable. Hob. 13, 4, and is used to illustrate the relation 
between God and his people, and between Christ and his 
church. 6. Because all experience teaches that it is, as a 
general rule, necessary to the full development of the charac- 
ter of the individual, and absolutely essential to the virtue 
and the well-being of society. To depreciate marriage would 
be to go contrary both to nature and revelation, and such de- 
preciation has never failed to be attended by the most inju- 
rious consequences to the church and to the world. I^ there- 
fore, Scripture is to be interpreted by Scripture, we must un- 
derstand the Apostle as intending to say : ^ Considering your 
peculiar circumstances, it is expedient for you not to marry.' 

2. Nevertheless, (to avoid) formcation, let every 
man have his own wife, and let every woman have her 
own husband. 

As a general rule, says the Apostle, let every man have his 
own wife, and every woman her own husband. Whatever 
exceptions there may be to this rule in particular cases, or in 
peculiar conditions of society or of the church, the rule itself 
stands. There is undoubtedly an increase of worldly care and 
anxiety connected with marriage, and therefore it may be expe- 
dient for those to remain angle to whom freedom from such 
cares is specially important. This however does not alter the 
great law of God, that it is not good for man to be alone. 
Celibacy is to be the exception, not the rule. 

3-5. Let the husband render unto the wife due 
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benevolence : * and likewise also the wife unto the hus- 
band. The wife hath not power of her own body, but 
the husband : and Ukewise also the husband hath not 
power of his own body, but the wife. Defraud ye not 
one the other, except (it be) with consent for a time, 
that ye may give yourselves to fasting and prayer ; and 
come together agam, that Satan tempt you not for your 
incontinency. 

There is abundant evidence in the New Testament of the 
early manifestation of those principles of asceticism which 
soon produced such wide-spread effects, and which to so great 
a degree modified the reigning spirit of the church. The idea 
that marriage was a less holy state than celibacy, naturally 
led to the conclusion that married persons ought to separate ; 
and it soon came to be regarded as an evidence of eminent 
spirituality when such separation was final The Apostle 
teaches that neither party nas the right to separate from the 
other ; that no separation is to be allowed which is not with 
mutual consent, for a limited time, for the purpose of special 
devotion, and with the definite intention of reunion. Nothing 
can be more foreign to the mind of the Apostle than the 
spirit which filled the monasteries and convents of the mediaeval 
cnurch. 

6. 7. But I speak this by permission, (and) not 
of commandment. For I would that all men were 
even as I myself. But every man hath his proper 
gift of God, one after this manner, and another after 
that. 

The reference of the word this in v. 6, is a matter of doubt. 
Some refer it to the immediately preceding clause, *Your 
coming together again I speak of as permitted, not as com- 
manded.' But that clause is an entirely subordinate one ; and 
the sense thus given to the passage is not consistent with the 



* Instead of ^«i\oju/i^r ttpotoM of the received text, A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 
have the simpler reading, h<p€i\'t\p, irhich most editors adopt The same au- 
thorities omit the words rp rryarc/f «raf, iu the latter part of the passage. 
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context. It was not a matter permitted, bat commanded 
that husbands and wives should live together. Others refer 
it to the whole of v. 6. ' Your separating yourselves only by 
consent and for a limited time for the purpose of devotion, is 
a matter of permission, not of command ; you may separate 
for other purposes and for an unlimited time.' But to this 
also it is an obvious objection, that it conflicts with the man- 
datory character of vs. 3. 4, and with the meaning of v. 6 itself; 
for that verse has not the form of a command. The refer- 
ence to the 5th verse may be made under a different aspect. 
* What I have said of jrour separating by consent for a season, 
is a matter of permission, not of command.' But this is not 
consistent with the reason assigned in the next verse. The 
most natural reference is to v. 2, and to what follows. His 
saying, * Let every man have his own wife and every woman 
her own husband, and let them remember their mutual obli- 
gations,' was permissive and not a matter of command. Mar- 
riage, in other words, is permitted, not conmianded. JFor I 
would that all were as I am. The sense is not materially dif- 
ferent, if with many editors we read SiXia 8c instead of 
^cXo) yap, ' Marriage is not conmianded, but I would,' etc. 
The Apostle did not take sides with the extreme Jewish party, 
who regarded marriage as obligatorv. He admitted the ex- 
pediency of all remaining single in those times of persecuti )n 
to whom God had given the requisite grace. 

8. 9. I say therefore to the unmarried and widows. 
It is good for them if they abide even as I. But if 
they cannot contain, let them marry : for it is better to 
marry than to bum. 

This is the application of the principle laid down in v. 1 to 
the Corinthians. * I say to the unmarried and to the widows 
among you, it is well not to marry.' TJie unmarried is not to 
be limited to vndowers^ as is commonly done on account of 
the word widows following, because the word does not admit 
of that limitation ; and because the word married in the fol- 
lowing verse includes all classes. * To the unmarried, and 
specially to widows, I say so ; to the married I say so.' 

If these verses and others of like import, are to be under- 
stood of men generally, and not of men in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the early Christians, then it must be admitted 
that Paul depreciates marrbge, and that he represents it as 
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scarcely having any higher end than the sexual intercourse of 
brutes. This cannot be his meaning ; not only because it is 
contrary to Scripture, but also because Paul elsewhere, Eph. 
5, 22-33, represents marriage as a most ennobling spiritual 
union ; which raises a man out of himself and makes him live 
for another ; a union so elevated and refining as to render it 
the fit symbol of that bond between Christ and his people, 
by which they are exalted to the full perfection of their bemg. 
Marriage, according to Paul, does wr man in the sphere of 
nature, what union with Christ does for him in the sphere of 
grace. The truth is that the apostle writes to the Corin- 
thians as he would do to an army about to enter on a most 
unequal conflict in an enemy's country, and for a protracted 
period. He tells them, * This is no time for you to think of 
marriage. You have a right to marry. And in general it is 
best that all men should marry. But in your circumstances 
marriage can only lead to embarrassment and increase of suf- 
fering.' This is the only view of the matter by which we can 
reconcile the apostle with himself or with the truth of Scrip 
ture and of fact. This must therefore be borne in mind m 
the interpretation of this whole chapter, 

10. 11. And unto the married I command, (yet) 
not I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from 
(her) husband : But and if she depart, let her remain 
unmarried, or be reconciled to (her) husband : and let 
not the husband put away (his) wife. 

The first part of the 11th verse is a parenthesis, the con- 
struction goes on with the last clause. To the married I 
conmiand, ^ Let not the wife depart from her husband ; and 
let not the husband put away his wife.' The distinction which 
he here and in v. 12 makes between his conmiands and those 
of the Lord, is not a distinction between what is inspired and 
what is not ; nor is it a distinction between what Paul taught 
and what the Scriptures teach as Calvin understands it ; but 
Lord here evidently refers to Christ ; and the distinction in- 
tended is between what Christ had taught while on earth, and 
what Paul by his Spirit was inspired to teach. He tells the 
Corinthians that so &r as the matter of divorce was concerned, 
they had no need to apply to him for instruction ; Christ had 
already taught that the marriage bond could not be dissolved 
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at the option of the parties. The wife had no right to leave 
her husband ; nor had the husband the right to repudiate his 
wife. But although the marriage bond cannot be dissolved 
by any human authority, because it is, in virtue of the law of 
God, a covenant for life between one man and one woman ; 
yet it can be annulled, not rightfully indeed, but still effect- 
ually. Adultery annuls it, because it is a breach of the specific 
contract involved in marriage. And so does, for the same 
reason, wilful desertion, as the apostle teaches in a following 
verse. This is the Protestant doctrine concerning divorce, 
founded on the nature of marriage and on the explicit instruc- 
tions of our Lord, Matt. 6, 32. 19, 8-9. Mark 10, 2-12. Luke 
16, 18. According to this doctrine nothing but adultery or 
wilful desertion is a legitimate ground of divorce, first, be- 
cause the Scriptures allow of no other grounds ; and secondly, 
because incompatibility of temper, cruelty, disease, crime, and 
other things of like kind, which human laws often make the 
occasion for divorce, are not in their nature a destruction of 
the marriage covenant. Romanists teach that divorce a vin- 
culo matrimonii^ where both parties were baptized, is never 
allowable. As this rule is contrary to Scripture, it is found 
injurious in practice ; and therefore it is evaded by declaring 
marriages on frivolous grounds void ab initio / or by granting 
separation without dissolution of the marriage tie, for reasons 
not sanctioned by Scripture. The j)lain doctrine of the pas- 
sage before us, as well as other portions of the word of God, 
is that marriage is an indissoluble covenant between one man 
and one woman for life, admitting neither of polygamy nor 
of divorce. If the covenant be annulled, it can o3y be by 
the sinful act of one of the parties. 

£iU and if afie depart. The law of Christ is that she 
should not depart ; but if in violation of that law, or if from 
necessity she oe obliged to depart, she has but two things to 
choose between, — she must remain unmarried, or she must be 
reconciled to her husband. This is not intended as an excep- 
tion to the law, but it contemplates a case which may occur 
in despite of the law. ' In case a woman has actually de- 
parted, with or without just cause, then she must remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to her husband.' There are cases 
undoubtedly which justify a woman in leaving her husband, 
which do not justify divorce. Just as there are cases which 
justify a child leaving, or being removed from, the custody 
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of a parent. The apostle teaches, however, that in such caseA 
of separation, the parties must remain mmiarried. 

12. 13. But to the rest speak I, not the Lord: K 
any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. 
And the woman which hath an husband that beUeveth 
not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let her not 
leave him. 

£ut to tJie rest; i. e. to those married persons not con- 
templated in the preceding class. The context makes it clear, 
that the distinction between the two classes was, that in the 
former, both parties were Christians ; and in the latter, one 
was a Christian, and the other a Jew or heathen. With re- 
gard to these mixed marriages our Lord had given no specific 
command ; therefore Paul says, I speak, not the Lord. The 
rule which the apostle lays down is, that such marriages are 
lawful, and therefore there is no obligation on the Christian 
party to dissolve the connection. And if he is not bound to 
do it, he has no right to do it. If, therefore, the unbelieving 
party consent ((twcvSokci) to remain, the marriage may not be 
dissolved. The Christian husband is forbidden to repudiate 
(d^tcVot) his heathen wife ; and the Christian wife is forbid- 
den to repudiate her heathen husband. The same word is 
used in both cases, because, by the laws both of the Greeks 
and of the Romans, the woman as well as the man, had, on 
le^al grounds, the right of divorce. Having said that these 
mixed marriages might be lawfuUv continued, he proceeds to 
remove the scruples which the Christian party miffht enter- 
tain on that point. He shows there is nothing unholy in such 
a connection. 

14. For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by 

the wife, and the unbeUeving wife is sanctified by the 

husband : else were your children unclean ; but now 

are they holy. 

The proof that such marriages may properly be continued, 
is, that the unbelieving party is sanctified by the believing ; 
and the proof that such is the feet, is, that by common con- 
sent their children are holy ; whidi could not be, unless the 
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marriages whence they sprang were holy ; or unless the prin- 
ciple that intimate commnnion with the holy renders holy, 
were a correct principle. 

The assertion of the apostle is, that the unbelieving hus- 
band or wife is sanctified in virtue of the marriage relation 
with a believer. We have already seen that the word (ayta- 
fctv), to sanctify^ means, 1. To cleanse. 2. To render morally 
pure. 3. To consecrate, to regard as sacred, and hence, to 
reverence or to hallow. Examples of the use of the word in 
the third general sense just mentioned, are to be found in 
all parts of Scripture. -Ajiy person or thing consecrated to 
God, or employed in his service, is said to be sanctified. Thus, 
particular days appropriated to his service, the temple, its 
utensils, the sacrifices, the priests, the whole theocratical peo- 
ple, arc called holy. Persons or things not thus consecrated 
are called profime, conunon, or unclean. To transfer any per- 
son or thing from this latter class to the former, is to sanctify 
him or it. ^^What God hath cleansed (or sanctified), that 
call not thou common," Acts 10, 16. Every creature of QoA 
is good, and is to be received with thanksgiving, " For it is 
sanctified by the word of God and prayer," 1 Tim. 4, 5. This 
use of the word is specially frequent in application to persons 
and communities. The Hebrew people were sanctified (i. e. 
consecrated), by being selected from other nations and de- 
voted to the service of the true Gk)d. They were, therefore, 
constantly called holy. All who joined them, or who were 
intimatelv connected with them, became in the same sense, 
holy. Their children were holy ; so were their wives. " If 
the first-fruits be holy, the lump is also holy ; and if the root 
be holy, so are also the branches," Rom. 11, 16. That is, if 
the parents be holy, so are also the children. Any child, the 
circumstances of whose birth secured it a place within the 
pale of the theocracy, or commonwealth of Israel, was, accord- 
mg to the constant usage of Scripture, said to be hol^. In 
none of t)iese cases does the word express any subjective or 
inward change. A lamb consecrated as a sacrifice, and there- 
fore holy, did not differ in its nature from any other lamb. 
The priests or people, holy in the sense of set apart to the 
service of God, were in their inward state the same as other 
men. Children bom within the theocracy, and therefore holy, 
were none the less conceived in sin, and brought forth in ini- 
quity. They were by nature the children of wrath, even as 
others, Eph. 2, 8. When, therefore, it is said that tiiQ unbe- 
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lieying husband is sanctified by the believing wife, and the 
nnbeheving wife by the believing husband, the meaning is, 
not that they are rendered inwardly holy, nor that they are 
brought under a sanctifying influence, but that they were 
sanctified by their intimate union with a believer, just as the 
temple sanctified the gold connected with it ; or the altar the 
gift laid upon it. Matt. 23, 17. 19. The sacrifice in itself was 
merely a part of the body of a lamb, laid upon the altar, 
though its mtemal nature remained the same, it became some> 
thing sacred. Thus, the pagan husband, in virtue of his union 
with a Christian wife, although he remained a pagan, was 
sanctified ; he assumed a new relation ; he was set apart to 
the service of Gk)d, as the guardian of one of his chosen ones, 
and as the parent of children who, in virtue of their believing 
mother, were children of the covenant. 

That this is so, the apostle proves from the fact, that if the 
parents are holy, the children are holy; if the parents are xm- 
clean, the children are unclean. This is saying literally what 
is expressed figuratively in Rom. 11, 16. "If the root be 
holy, so are the branches." It will be remembered that the 
words holy and undean^ do not in this connection express 
moral character, but are equivalent to sacred and profane. 
Those within the covenant are sacred, those without are pro- 
fiine, i. e. not consecrated to God. There are two views which 
may be taken of the apostle's argument in this verse. The 
most natural, and hence the most generally adopted view is 
this: *The children of these mixed marriages are universally 
recognised as holy, that is, as belonging to the church. If 
this be correct, which no one disputes, the marriages them- 
selves must be consistent with the laws of God. The unbe- 
lieving must be sanctified by the believing partner. Other- 
wise, your children would be unclean, i. e. Dom out of the 
pale of the church.' To this it is indeed objected by several 
modem commentators, that it takes for granted that the 
Corinthians had no scruples about the church-standing of the 
children of these mixed marriages. But this, it is said, is very 
improbable so soon after the establishment of the church, 
when cases of the kind must have been comparatively few. 
The principle in question, however, was not a new one, to be 
then first determined by Christian usage. It was, at least, as 
old as the Jewish economy ; and &miliar wherever Jewish 
laws and the facts of the Jewish history, were known. Paul 
circumcised llmothy, whose fiither was a Greek, while his 
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mother was a Jewess, because he knew that his conntrymen 
regarded circumcision in such cases as obligatory, Acts 16, 
1-3. The apostle constantly assumes that his readers were 
&miliar with the principles and facts of the Old Testament 
economy. Comp. 10, 1-13. 

The other view of the argument is this : ^ I^ as you ad- 
mit, the children of believers be holv, why should not the 
husband or the wile of a believer be holy. The conjugal re- 
lation is as intimate as the parental. If the one relation se- 
cures this sacredness, so must the other. If the husband be 
not sanctified by his believing wife, children are not sanctified 
by believing parents.' This, however, supposes a change in 
the persons addressed. Paul is speaking to persons involved 
in these mixed marriages. Your children naturally means 
the children of you who have unbelieving husbands or wives. 
Whereas this explanation supposes your to refer to Christians 
generally. In either way, however, this passage recognises as 
universaily conceded the great scriptural principle, that the 
children of believers are holy. They are holy in the same 
sense in which the Jews were holy. They are included in the 
church, and have a right to be so regarded. The child of a 
Je^vish parent had a right to circumcision, and to all the priv- 
ileges of the theocracy. So the child of a Christian parent 
has a right to baptism and to all the privileges of the cnurch, 
so long as he is represented by his parent ; that is, until he 
arrives at the period of life when he is entitled and bound to 
act for himself. Then his relation to the church depends 
upon his own act. The church is the same in all ages. And 
it is most instructive to observe how the writers ot the New 
Testament quietly take for granted that the great principles 
which underlie the old dispensation, are still m force under 
the new. The children of Jews were treated as Jews ; and the 
children of Christians, Paul assumes as a thing no one would 
dispute, are to be treated as Christians. Some modem Ger- 
man writers find in this passage a proof that in&nt baptism 
was unknown in the apostolic church. They say that Paul 
could not attribute the holiness of children to their parentage, 
if they were baptized — ^because their consecration would then 
be due to that rite, and not to their descent. This is strange 
reasoning. The truth is, that they were baptized not to make 
them holy, but because they were holy. The Jewish child 
was circumcised because he was a Jew, and not to make him 
<me. The Rabbins say : Peregrina si proselyta fuerit et cum 
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ea filia ejus — si concepta fuerit et nata in sanctitatc, est ut 
filia Israelita per omnia. See Wbtstkin in he. To be born 
in holiness (i. e. within the church) was necessary in order to 
the child being regarded as an Israelite. So Christian chil- 
dren are not n^e holy hj baptism, but they are baptized be- 
cause they are holy. 

15. Bat if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such 
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(cases) : but God hath called us to peace. 

The command in the preceding verse was founded on the 
assumption, that the unbelieving party consented to remain 
in the marriage relation. If the unbeliever refiised thus to 
remain, the believer was then free. The believer was not to 
repudiate the unbelieving husband or wife ; but if the unbe- 
liever broke up the mamage, the Christian partner was there- 
by liberated from the contract. This is the interpretation 
which Protestants have almost universally given to this verse. 
It is a passage of great importance, because it is the founda- 
tion of the Protestant doctrine that wilful desertion is a legiti- 
mate ground of divorce. And such is certainly the natural 
sense of the passage. The question before the apostle was, 
* What is to oe done in the case of these mixed marriages ? ' 
His answer is, ' Let not the believer put away the unbehever, 
for Christ has forbidden a man to put away his wife for any 
cause except that of adultery, Matt. 5, 32. But if the unbe- 
liever breaks up the marriage, the believer is no longer bound.' 
There is no conflict here between Christ's command and Paul's 
instructions. Both say, a man cannot put awajr his wife (nor 
of course a wife her husband) on account of difference of re- 
ligion, or for any other reason but the one above specified. 
The apostle only adds that if the believing party be, without 
just cause, put away, he or she is free. 

A brother or sister is not in bondage (ov ScSouXowai, equiva- 
lent to ov ScSerot, v. 39), i. e. is not bound; if the unbeliever 
consent to remain, the believer is bmmd ; if the unbeliever 
will not consent, the believer is not bound. In the one case 
the marriage contract binds him ; in the other case it does 
not bind him. This seems to be the simple meaning of the 
passage. Others understand the apostle as saying that the 
oeliever is not bound to continue the marriage — that is, is 
under no obligation to live with a partner who is unwilling to 
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live with him. But the one part of the verse i^ould be 
allowed to explain the other. An obligation which is said to 
exist in one case, Paul denies exists in another. If the un.- 
believer is willing to remain, the believer is bound by the 
marriage contract ; but if she be unwilling, he is not bound. 
£ut God hath called tcs in peace {iv ^Iprjivji^ i. e. oKrrc clvot 
iv cipijny). Peace is the state in which the called should live. 
The gospel was not designed to break up families or to sepa- 
rate husbands and wives. Therefore, though the believer is 
free if deserted hj his imbelieving partner, the separation 
should be avoided if possible. Let 3iem live together if they 
can ; and let all proper means be taken to bring the unbeliev- 
ing party to a sense of duty, and to induce him to fulfil the 
mamage covenant. This is the conmion view of the meaning 
of this clause. Others understand it in a directly opposite 
sense, viz., as assigning a reason why the separation should 
take place, or at least why the attempt to detain an unwilling 
husband or wife should not be pressed too &r. ^ As God hath 
called us to Uve in peace, it is contrary to the nature of our 
vocation to keep up these ill-assorted connections.' This, 
however, is contrary to the whole animus of the apostle. He 
is evidently labouring throughout these verses to prevent all 
unnecessary disruptions of social ties. 

16. For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save (thy) husband ? or how knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt save (thy) wife ? 

The meaning of this verse depends on the interpretation 
given to the preceding. If Paul there said, ' Your call to live 
m peace forbids the continuance of the marriage relation with 
an unwilling husband or wife ; ' then this verse must give a 
further reason why (supposing one of the parties to be unwil- 
ling^ such marriages should not be continued. That reason 
is, tne utter uncertainty of any spiritual good flowing from 
them. ' Why persist in keeping up the connection, when, O 
wife, you know not whether you can save your husband ? » I^ 
however, the common interpretation of v. 15 be adopted, then 
the meaning is, ^ Live in peace if possible, for how knowest 
thou whether thou shalt not save thy husband ? ' &c. We 
have here, thereibre, an additional reason for avoiding separa- 
tion in the case supposed. Compare 2 Sam. 12, 22. Joel 2, 
14. Jonah 3, 9, in the Septuagint, where the phrase ns oIScv c^ 
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ijoho knows ify is used to express hope. So here the idea is, 
* Who knows, O wife, but that thou shalt save thy husband ? ' 

17. But as God hath distributed to every man, as 
the Lord hath called every one,* so let him wdk. And 
so ordain I in all churches. 

Paul was not only averse to breaking up the conjugal re- 
lation, but it was a general ordinance of his that men should 
remain in the same social position after becoming Christians, 
which they had occupied before. We can very imperfectly 
appreciate the effect produced by the first promulgation of 
the gospel. The signs and wonders, and diverse miracles and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost by which it was attended ; the perfect 
equalitjr of men which it announced ; the glorious promises 
which It contained ; the insignificancy and ephemeral charac- 
ter which it ascribed to every thins earthly ; and the certain- 
ty of the second coming of Christ vmioh it predicted, produced 
a ferment in the minds of men such as was never experienced 
either before or since. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
men were in many instances disposed to break loose from 
their social ties ; wives to forsake their unbelieving husbands, 
or husbands their wives ; slaves to renounce the authority of 
their masters, or subiects the dominion of their sovereigns. 
This was an evil which cidled for repression. Paul endea- 
voured to convince his readers that their relation to Christ 
was compatible with any social relation or position. It mat- 
tered not whether they were circTmicised or uncircumcised, 
bond or free, married to a Christian or married to a Gentile, 
their fellowship with Christ remained the same. Their con- 
version to Christianity involved, therefore, no necessity of 
breaking asunder their social ties. The gospel was not a 
revolutionary, disorganizing element ; but one which was de- 
sired to eliminate what is evil, and to exalt and purify what 
is in itself indifferent. 

As God (or the Lord\ hath distrilnUed to every man^ i. e. 
whatever lot in life Gk>d has assigned any man. As the Lord 
(or Ood) hath called every mcm^ i. e. whatever condition or 
station a man occupied when called by the word and Spirit of 
God, let him remain in it. His conversion, at least, does not 

• The MSS., A. B. G. D. E. F. G., read 6 K^pm with ifi4ptff% and 6 »96s 
with K6c\qiccir. 
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render any change necessary. The principal difficulty with 
regard to this verse does not appear in our version. The 
words {el firJDy rendered btU at the beginning of the verse, 
mean except or unless^ and this meaning they have so uniform- 
ly that many conmientators insist that the^ must be so ren- 
dered here. Some of them say the meaning is, ^ What do you 
know except this, that every man should remain in the condi- 
tion in which he was called ? ' But in this way the verse does 
not cohere with the preceding one. ' How knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt save thy wife ? except let every man 
remain as he was called.' This every one feels to be intolera- 
bly harsh. It would be better with others, to supply some- 
thmg at the beginning of the verse. * What is to be done 
exc^.* ^ Do not favour the separation of husbands and wives 
on account of difference in religion. God has called us to 
peace. The wife may save her husband, and the husband his 
wife. What then is to be done^ except to remain in the con- 
dition in which jrou were called.' Others get over the diffi- 
culty by separatmg the cl and yL-q and connecting the latter 
with a verb xmderstood. * How knowest thou, O man, but 
that thou shalt save thy wife ? If not, i. e. if thou shalt not 
save her, still the principle holds good that every man should 
remain in the state in which he was called.' This gives a good 
sense, but it would require tl 3c fii;. As it is undeniable that 
the Greek of the New Testament, especially in the use of the 
particles, is in a measure conformed to the usage of the He- 
brew, a freer use of these particles is allowable, when the 
context requires it, than is common in classic writers. Most 
commentators therefore render the words in question as our 
translators have done. And so I ordain in aU the churches. 
That is, this ia the rule or order which I lay down in dl 
churches. The apostles, in virtue of their plenary inspiration, 
were authorized not only to teach the doctrines of the gospeL 
but also to regulate aU matters relating to practice. 

18. Is any man called being circumcised? let him 
not become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncir- 
cumcision ? let him not be circmncised. 

This is the first application of the principle just laid down. 

Let every man remam as he is, circumcised or uncircumcised. 

The Jews were wont, when they abandoned their religion, to 

endeavour to obliterate the mark of circumcision. . The Juda^ 

6 
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Izers were disposed to insist on tbe oircnmcision of the Oentile 
converts. Both were wrong. Paul's command is that they 
should remain as they were. Instead of the interrogative form 
adopted in oar version, the preferable translation is, ^^ One was 
called (iKk-qSrj) being circumcised ; let him not become uncir- 
cumdsed. Another was called in uncircumcision ; let him not 
be circumcised." To cotH, throughout the doctrinal portions 
of the New Testament, is to convert, to call effectually. 

19. Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of God« 

This is the reason why they should be treated with indif. 
ference. They are nothing ; they have no influence either 
&vourable or un&vourable on our relation to God. No man 
is either the better or worse for being either circumcised or 
uncircumcised. The gospel has raised men above all such 
things. ^ The question to be asked is not whether a man is 
circumcised or uncircumcised ; but whether he keeps the com- 
mandments of God. The things, llierefore, about which the 
Christian ought to be solicitous, are not such external matters, 
which have no influence on his spiritual state, but conformity 
in heart and life to the revealed will of God. Rom. 2, 25. 29. 
GaL 5, 6. ^^ In Christ Jesus ndther circumcision availeth anv 
thin^ (is of any worth), nor xmcircumcision ; but Mth whicii 
worketh by love." * Faith that worketh by love,* and * keep- 
ing the conmiandments of Grod,' are the same thing. They 
express the idea of holiness of heart and life xmder different 
aspects. 

20. Let eveiy man abide in the same calling where- 
in he was called. 

This is a repetition of the sentiment contained in v. 17, 
which is agsdn repeated in v. 24. The word calling (#cX^ts), 
always in the New Testament means the call of God, that em« 
cacious operation of his Spirit by which men are brought into 
the kingaom of Christ. It is hard, however, to make it bear 
that sense here. The meaning is plain enough. ^ As he was 
called, so let him remain.' But this is the idea detached 
from the form in which it is here expressed. The great ma- 
jority of commentators agree in giving the word in this place 
the sense q£ vocation^ as we use that word when we speak of 
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the vocation of a mechanic or of a farmer. In whatever sta» 
tion or condition a man is called, therein let him remain. 
This of course is not intended to prohibit a man's endeavour* 
ing to better his condition. If he be a labourer when con- 
verted, he is not required always to remain a labourer. The 
meaning of the apostle evidently is, that no man should desire 
to change his status in life simply because he had become a 
Christian ; as though he could not be a Christian and yet re- 
main as he was. llie gospel is just as well suited to men in 
one vocation as in another, and its blessings can be enjoyed 
in all their fulness equally in any condition of life. This is il- 
lustrated by an extreme case in the following verse. 

21. Art thou called (being) a servant ? care not for 
it : but if thou mayest be made free, use (it) rather. 

Here again the general sense is plain. A man's being a 
slave, so &r as his being a Christian is concerned, is a mat* 
ter of no account. It need give him no concern. The inter- 
pretation of the latter part of the verse is somewhat doubtfid. 
According to most of the Fathers the meaning is, ^ Care not 
for being a slave ; but even if you can be free, prefer to remain 
as you are.' This interpretation is adopted by several of the 
modem Gkrman commentators. It is urged in its favour that 
the original demands it. Paul does not say hut if (oAA.* ci), 
but, but if even (iW d koI). * Care not for your slavery ; but 
if even you can be free, use it rather ; » or, * although Ul koI) 
thou canst be free, &c? The English version ovenooKs the 
KoL Besides, it is said the common interpretation is in con- 
flict with the context. The very thing the apostle has in view 
is to urge his readers to remain in the condition in which they 
were called. ^ Art thou called being circumcised, remain cir- 
cumcised ; art thou called being free, remain free ; art thou 
called being a slave, remain a slave.' There is not much force 
in this argument ; because, as before remarked, Paul's object 
is not to exhort men not to improve their condition, but sim- 
ply not to allow their social relations to disturb them; or 
m[iam]e that their becoming Christians rendered it necessary 
to change those relations. He could, with perfect consistency 
with the context, say to the slave, ' Let not your being a slave 
give you any concern ; but if you can become free, choose 
freedom rather than slavery.' A third argument urged in fs^ 
vour of the interpretation above mentioned, is that it is more 
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consistent with the spirit of the apostle, with his exalted views 
of the equality of all men in Chnst, and with his expectation 
that all earthly distinctions would soon be swept away. The 
advice to slaves to avail themselves of the opportunity to be- 
come free, it is said, would be trivial in the estimation of one 
who believed that those slaves might, at any moment, be ex- 
isted to be kings and priests to Gtod. It must be admitted 
that this interpretation is plausible. It is not, however, de- 
manded either by the language used, or by the context. The 
conjunction («cat), overlooKed in our version, may be rendered 
also. ' Wast thou caUed being a slave ? care not for it ; but 
if also (i. e. in addition to your being called) thou canst become 
free, use it rather.* Luther, Calvin, Beza, and the great body 
of commentators from their day to this, understand the apos- 
tle to say that liberty was to be chosen if the opportunity to 
become free were offered. That the context does not coimict 
with this view of the passage, which our translators evidently 
adopted, has already been shown. 

22. For he that is called in the Lord, (being) a 
servant, is the Lord's freeman : likewise also he that is 
called, (being) free, is Christ's servant. 

The connection is with the first, not with the last clause of 
V. 21. 'Care not for your bondage, /or,' Ac. J2e that is 
called in the Z/ord/ or, as the words stand, 'The slave called 
in the Lord.' That is, the converted slave. Is the Lcrd^s 
freeman^ i. e. is one whom the Lord has redeemed. The pos- 
session of that liberty with which Christ makes his people 
free, is so great a blessing, that all other i;hings, even the con- 
dition of slavery, are comparatively of no account. Paul, in 
Rom. 8, 18-23, says that the afflictions of this life are not 
worthy to be compared with the glorious liberty of the sons 
of God, towards which the whole creation, now subject to 
vanity, looks with longing expectation. A man need care 
little about his externsd condition in this world, who is freed 
from the bondage of Satan, the curse of the law, the dominion 
of sin, and who is made a child and heir of God ; that is, who 
is conformed to the image of his Son, and made a partaker of 
his exaltation and kingdom. Likewise oho he that is caUed, 
being free^ is the Lord^s servant (i. e. slave, SovXos). The dis- 
tinction between master and slave is obliterated. To be the 
Lord's freeman, and to be the Lord's slave, are the same thing. 
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The Lord's freeman is one whom the Lord has redeemed from 
Satan, and made his own ; and the Lord's slave is also one 
whom Christ has purchased for himself. So that master and 
slave stand on the same level before Christ. Comp. Eph. 6, 9. 

23. Ye are bought with a price ; be not ye the 
servants of men. 

Ye (i. e. all Christians, bond and free,) were bought with a 
price. That is, purchased by Christ with his most precious 
blood, 1 Pet. 1, 18. 19. Ye oelong to him ; ye are his slaves, 
and should therefore act accordingly ; and not be the slaves 
of men. The slave of one master cannot be the slave of 
another. One who is redeemed by Christy who feels that he 
belongs to him, that his will is the supreme rule of action, and 
who performs all his duties, not as a man-pleaser, but as doing 
service as to the Lord, and not to men, Eph. 6, 6. 7, is in- 
wardly free, whatever his external relations may be. This 
verse is a proper se<j[uel to the preceding one. The apostle 
had exhorted all behevers, even slaves, to be contented with 
their external condition. As a motive to such contentment, 
he had said they were all equally the subjects of redemption. 
They all belonged to Christ. To him their allegiance was due. 
They, therefore, whether bond or free, should act in obedi- 
ence to him, and not in obedience to men. There is a very 
important sense in which even slaves are forbidden to be the 
servants of men — ^that is, they are not to be men-pleasers, but 
in all things should act from a sense of duty to God. 

24. Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therem abide with God. 

That is, as all these external relations are of no account, 
and especially, as a man may be a slave and yet a freeman, let 
every man oe contented with the station which God has 
assigned him in this life. With God (iropa Btio) ; near him, 
perpetually mindful of his presence and favour. In other 
words, in communion with God. This would secure their 
contentment and happiness. They would find his favour to 
be life, and his loving-kindness to be better than life. To live 
near to God is, therefore, the apostle's prescription both for 
peace and holiness. 
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Of Virgins and Widows. Vs. 26-40. 

In this portion of the chapter the apostle treats principallj 
of the marriage of virgins — ^including, however, the young of 
both sexes. §0n this subject he says he was not authorized to 
speak with authority, but simpljr to advise, v. 25. His advice 
was, on account of the impending troubles, that they should 
not marry, vs. 26. 27. It was not wrong to marry, but it 
would expose them to greater suffering, v. 28. Besides, they 
should consider the transitory nature of all earthly ties. The 
£i^on of the world was passing away, vs. 29-31. Still for- 
ther, a single life was freer firom worldly cares. The unmar- 
ried could consecrate themselves without distraction to the 
service of the Lord, vs. 82-35. To parents he says, that, if 
circumstances render it desirable, they might without hesita- 
tion give their daughters in marriage, v. 36. But if they were 
free to act on their own judgment, his advice was to keep 
them unmarried, vs. 37. 38. Marriage can only be dissolved 
by death. After the death of her husband, a woman is at 
liberty to marry again ; but she should intermarry only with 
a Christian ; and in Paul's judgment, her. happiness would be 
promoted by remaining single, vs. 39. 40.1 

25. Now concerning virgins I have no command- 
ment of the Lord : yet I give my judgment, as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 

JVbw (8^ btU^) serves to resume the connection broken off 
by the preceding di^ession. *But to resume my subject,' 
which in this chapter is marriage. Concerning virgins^ {rmp- 
Siyoi,) The word properly means maidens^ though as an ad- 
jective it is used of both sexes, Rev. 14, 4. I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord. Th at is, neither Christ, himself nor 
^e Spir it of Chris t^j whom Paul was guided, had commis- 
sioned him to dcT any thing more than to counsel USSSS^ per- 
SOTis. He was inspired, or ledHby the Spirit, in this matter, 
noTTD command, but to advise. His advice, however, was 
worthy of great deference. It was not merely the counsel of 
a wise and experienced man ; but of one who had obtained 
mercy of the Lord to be faithful, \. e. worthy of confidence^ 
one who could be trustecL This is a sense the word firurrds) 
often has, as in the expressions, ^^ MthM saying," ^' faithful 
witness.'' Paul felt himself indebted to the mercy of Christ 
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for those inward graces and qualities wbioh entitled him to 
the confidence of his readers. He recognised Christ as the 
giver of those gifts, and himself as undeserving of them. Had 
he been left to himself instead of being the wise, disinter- 
ested, and faithful counsellor of Christians, he would have 
been a blaspheming persecutor. Philosophy would teach us 
that moral excellence must be self-acquired. The Bible teach* 
es us that it is the gift of God ; and being the gift of Christ, 
Christ must be Qod, As such, Paul blessed him for having 
been so merciful to him as to convert him, and bring him to 
the knowledge and obedience of the truth. 

26. I suppose therefore that this is good for the 
present distress, (I say,) that (it is) good for a man so 
to be. 

I suppose therefore^ {vofuCta oSk,) i. e. I think then. The 
being «o, i. e. as you are, tmmarried, is good^ in the sense of 
expedient. There is a slight grammatical inaccuracy, or 
change of construction, in this verse. ^ I think then this to 
be expedient on account of the coming necessity ; that is, I 
think that it is expedient for a man so to be.' Paul here ex- 
pressly states the ground of his opinion that it was inexpedi- 
ent for his readers to marry. It was on account of the present 
distress^ (^coiwav iiyayicrp^,) the distress standing near, whether 
actually present, or impenaing, depends on the context, Luke 
21, 23. 2 Cor. 6, 4. 10, 12. 1 Thess. 3, 7. In the present case 
it was probably not so much the troubles in which Christians 
were then actually involved, as those which the apostle saw to 
be hanging over them, which he refers to. Tlie Scriptures 
clearly pr^cted that the coming of Christ was to be preceded 
and attended by great conmiotions and calamities. These 
predictions had reference both to his first and second advent. 
The insight even of inspired men into the future was very im- 
perfect. The ancient prophets searched dUigently into the 
meaning of their own predictions, 1 Pet. 1, 10-12, and the 
apostles knew little of the times and seasons. Acts 1, 7. They 
knew that great calamities were to come on the earth, but how 
or when it was not given to them clearly to see. The awful 
desolation which was soon to £dl upon Jerusalem and on the 
whole Jewish race, and which could not but involve more or 
less the Christians also, and the inevitable struggles and per- 
secutions which, according to our Lord's predStions, his fol- 
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lowers were to encounter, were surely enongh to create a deep 
impression on the apostle^s mind, and to make him solicitous 
to prepare his brethren for the coming storm. It is not neces- 
sary, tiberefore, to assume, as is so often done, that the apostle 
anticipated the second advent of Christ during that genera- 
tion, and that he refers to the calamities which were to pre- 
cede that event. Such expectation would not, indeed, be in- 
compatible with his inspiration. It was revealed to him that 
Christ was to come the second time ; and that he was to come 
as a thief in the night. He might, therefore, naturally look 
for it at any time. We know, however, that in the case of 
Paul at least, it was revealed, that the second advent was not 
to occur before the national conversion of the Jews, Rom. 11, 
25 ; or before the great apostasy and rise of the man of sin, 
2 Thess. 2, 2. 3. Still, he Knew not when those events might 
occur, and therefore he knew not when Christ would come. 
It was not, however, to the calamities which are to precede 
the second advent, to which Paul here refers, but rather to 
those which it was predicted should attend the introduction 
of the gospel. 

27. Art thou bound unto a wife ? seek not to be 
loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife ? seek not a wife. 

I Marriage, in the present circumstances of the church, will f 
prove a burden. Although this feet will not justify the disso- 1 
lution of any marriage, it should dissuade Chnstians from get- 1 
ting married. 

28. But and if thou many, thou hast not sinned; 
and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Neverthe- 
less such shall have trouble in the flesh : but I spare 
you. 

If thou marry ^ or, * If thou shalt have married, thou didst 
not sin ; and if a virgin shail have married^ she did not sin.' 
lyfft^'ftgg lainf^^q^j ient, uot s iu fuL It is not because there 
K ig. ^^y thing wrongm gettrngTm^fiea tnat Faul dis suades 
y^* J from it , but because etich shaU hav e trouble {^Xxij/i^^ suffering) 
wi theJl^^ij^^^^Qth^_exiiem3Ay as opposed to inward i)r spint- 
tM ainicll gnl. The refere n ce is to the a fflictions whi c h must 
l ^tendlSahiage in jti mes oFtrouble^ The word fleshTia often 
usea m tnis sense fbFwhat is extei^L John 6, 63. Eph. 6, 6. 
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2 Cor. 11, 18. But I spare you. The design of my dissaad- I 
ing you from marriage is to spare you these BafTerings. ' 

29-31. But this I say, brethren, the tune (is) 
short ; it remaineth, that both they that have wives be 
as though they had none; and they that weep, as 
though they wept not ; and they that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not ; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not ; and they that use this world, as not 
abusing (it) : for the fashion of this world passeth 
away. 

I *Thi8 is another reason why you should not marry. Tou 
I will soon have to leave your wives. It is nothing relating to 
lyour permanent and eternal interests which I urged you to 
Iforego, but only something which pertains to the fleeting rela- 
tions of this changing wond.' 

JBut this Isay^ i e. This I would have you bear in mind, 
as giving force to my advice. TJie time^ L e, the appointed 
time (Koupds, not XP^^^) ^ short (<n;v€(rraX/xci^os). The verb 
properly means to roll or wind up^ Acts 5, 6, then to corUrdct or 
shorten, ' The time is shortened.' Comp. Matt. 24, 22. Mark 
13, 20, where the idea is the same, though the word used is 
different. This interpretation is on the whole preferable to 
another almost equally common. ^ The time is calamitous ; ' 
for this use of the word, however, no certain authority can be 
given. The words rendered, it remaineth^ properly belong to 
the preceding clause. The meaning is not, ^It remaineth ^Ao^,' 
but 'The time henceforth (to Xovjtov) is short.' That is, the 
allotted time is brieL That does not depend on This Isay^ 
as though the sense were 'I say that ;'* but on what imme- 
diately precedes. *The time is shortened in order that, &c.' 
It is the design of God in allowing us but a brief period in this 
world, or in this state, that we should set lightly by all earthly 
things ; that those who have wives should be as though they 
bad them not, and those that weep, as though they wept not ; 
those who rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; those who 
buy, as though they possessed not ; those using the world, as 
though they used it not.' We should set our affections on 
things above, and not on the things on the earth. Col. 3, 2. 
The clause rendered ' they that use this world as not abusing 
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it,' is properly so translated, as Koraxpoofuu meaus to U9e over* 
m%Ach. The only reason for preferring the other translation is 
the analogy of the other passages. Either version is consistent 
with the usage of the word. For the fashion of this world 
passeth away^ L e. is in the act of passing awa^r. Thefashum 
(ox^fia), the external form, the essence as it appears, the 
present state of things. The figure is derived from the scenes 
of a theatre, in the actual process of change. The &ct that 
the present condition of the world is not to last long, and that 
our partidpation in its joys and sorrows is to 1^ so short- 
lived, is the reason which the apostle urges why we should 
not be wedded to earthly things. 

32. 83. But I would have you without careftdness. 
He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong 
to the Lord, how he may please the Lord : but he that 
is married careth for the things that are of the worlds 
how he may please (his) wife. 

This is the third reason why Paul wished the early Chris- 
tians to remain unmarried. The first was, the increased suf* 
fering marriage would probably bring with it. The second 
was, the transitory nature of jdl earthly things. And the 
third is, the comparative freedom from care connected with 
a single life. The unmarried man may devote himself to the 
thin^ of the Lord, i. e. to the service of Christ. Having no 
£imuy to provide for and to protect in times of distress and 
persecution, he is less encumbered with worldly cares. Christ, 
and not his wife is, or may be, the great object of his solicitude. 

34. There is difference (also) between a wife and a 
virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
spirit : but she that is married careth for the things of 
the world, how she may please (her) husband. 

What is true of men is true also of women. There is a 
difference between a wife and a virgin. The difference is, that 
the virgin may devote her whole time to the Lord ; the wife 
must be involved in worldly cares for the sake of her husband. 
The Greek literally rendered is. Divided is a toife and a vir- 
gin. Their interests are diverse. The one has a husband to 
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divide her attention ; the other is free from such distraction. 
The reading adopted by Lachmann and Rockert modifies the 
sense of this passage, and relieves some of its difficulties. Thej 
connect fA€fi€purrai with the preceding sentence, ^ He that is 
married carethfor the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife, and is divided, i e. distracted between the service of 
the Lord and his social duties.' In the following clause they 
read * 17 ywrj ^ Syofio^ kcI ^ irap&fvos ^ ayoftos, the unmarried 
woman and the virgin care for the things of the Lord.' Jerome 
pronounces in favour of this reading, which he ss^s he found 
m his Greek MSS., and it is also adopted by Calvin. The 
common text, however, is generally preferred. The virgin 
cares for the things of the Lord, that she may he holy both in 
body and in spirit. That is, that she be consecrated as to 
body and spirit. The word Jicly has the sense here that it 
has m V. 14, and so often elsewhere. It is not in purity and 
spirituality that the vir^ is said to have the advantage of the 
wife ; but in freedom from distracting cares. In v. 14, even 
the unbelieving husband or wife is said to be sanctified or made 
holy. And it IS in the same general sense of consecration, that 
holmess is here predicated of virgins as distinguished from 
wives. It would be to impugn a divine ordinance, and to con- 
tradict all experience, to say that married women, because 
married, are less holy than the unmarried. Paul advances no 
such idea. 

35. And this I speak for your own profit ; not that 
I may cast a snare upon you, but for that which is 
comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord without 
distraction. 

.\ ^ The object of the apostle was their advantage. In urgmg 
them to remain single, he had no intention '^ to cast a snare 
upon them," i e. to restrain their liberty. Or the meaning of 
the figure is, ^ I do not wish to rabe scruples, to make you 
afraid to move lest you &11 into a snare.' The former explana- 
tion, however, is preferable. An animal ensnared was con- 
fined ; it had no lioerty of action. Paul did not wish to bring 
his readers into that state. They were perfectly free to do as 
j they pleased. '^^ ' -^^--^'- -t^ -- 

I K^main ftingle; 
saying what ' 
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tage nnder exiisting circtunstances. That is, as he expresses 
it, his desiffn was to promote what was becoming and proper 
in them ; t£at is, to promote assiduous, undistracted devotion 
to the Lord. In other words, that they might be free from 
any thing to divert their minds from the service of the Lord. 
The literal translation is, * For devotion to the Lord without 
distraction.' Every where the apostle is careftd to show that 
celibacy was preferred merely on the grounds of expediency, 
and not on the ground of its being a higher state of virtue. 
All assumption or imposition of vows of celibacy, is a restric- 
tion of the liberty which the apostle was solicitous not to in- 
vade. Such vows are a snare ; and those who take them are 
like an animal in a net. 

36. But if any man think that he behaveth himself 
imcomely toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
(her) age, and need so require, let him do what he will, 
he sinneth not : let them marry. 

This and the following verse are addressed to &thers, for 
with them, according to the usage both of Jews and Greeks, 
rested the disposal of the daughters of the family. Though 
the apostle regarded marriage at that time as inexpedient, he 
tells mthers that they were perfectly free to exercise their own 
judgment in giving their daughters in marriage, or keeping 
them single. If any man (i. e. any father) thinketh he behaveth 
himself uncomely towards his virgin. The word (dax»;ftovc(o) 
may be taken either actively or passively. The meaning may 
therefore be, * If any Either think he exposes himself to dis- 
grace by keeping his daughter unmarried:' as it was consid- 
ered a reproach to be unmarried. Or, * If he think that he 
exposes her to disgrace.' The latter interpretation is to be 
preferred because agreeable to the common use of the word, 
and because it is required by the preposition (^0* which in- 
dicates the object oi the action of the verb. If she pass the 
flower of her age. This is one of the conditions of the case 
on which Paul gives his advice. The daughter must be of 
full age ; and secondly, there must be some reason why in her 
case marriage is necessary: if need so require. The daugh- 
ter's happiness may be involved. Under these circumstances 
the fether may do whont he will; he does not sin in giving his 
daughter in marriage, and, therefore, let them (L e. the parties) 
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moary. In all cases of indifference, where no moral principle 
is concerned, our conduct must be regulated by a wise con- 
sideration of circumstances. But where a thing is in its own 
nature either right or wrong, there is no room for discretion. 

87. Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast in his 
heart, having no necessity, but hath power over his own 
will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will keep 
his virgin, doeth well. 

He that standeth steadfast in his hearty i. e. whose judg- 
ment is settled and firm, being fuUj persuaded of the inexpe- 
diency of his daughter's marrying. Maving no necessity^ i. e. 
being controlled by no external necessity ; nothing, in other 
wor^ rendering it necessary for him to act contrary to his 
own judgment. JBiU hath power over his own wiU, i. e. is 
able to act as he pleases, or according to his judgment. And 
hath so decreed in his hearty L e. has fully made up his mind, 
to keep his virgin^ L e. to keep his daughter unmarried ; he 
doeth welL 

88. So then he that giveth (her) in marriage doeth Je- 
well ; but he that giveth (her) not in marriage doeth P 
better. 

V^ As there is no sin in marriage, and no superior virtue in\ 
/celibacy, it is a mere question of expediency, to be determined \^ 
I by the circumstances of each particular case. All Paul says |^"^ 
V is that, other things being equal, it is better (L e. wiser) not to / 
\ marry than to marry ; on account, as he before said, of im- / 

pendmg calamities. 

39. The wife is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth ; but if her husband be dead, she is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will ; only in the 
Lord. 

The uniform doctrine of the New Testament is, that mar- 
ria^ is a contract for life, between one man and one woman, 
indissoluble by the will of the parties or by any human au- 
thority ; but that the death of either party leaves the survivor 
free to contract another marriage. See Rom. 7, 1-3. Such 
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being the doctrine of the Bible, no civil or ecclesiastical body 
can rightfully establish a different rule, or prescribe imother 
or (as they pretend) a higher rule of morality. All attempts 
to be better than the Bible, on this or any other subject, only 
render men worse. Paul, therefore, teaches that a woman on 
the death of her husband, is free to marry whom she will — 
ordy in the Lord. There are two ways in which this restric- 
tion may be tmderstood. First, that she should marry only 
one who is in the Lord, Lea Christian. Though mixed mar- 
riages between Christians and Jews or Gentiles should not, 
when formed, be broken up (as taught above, vs. 12-15J ; yet 
no such marriage ought to be contracted. Or, secondly, the 
phrase may be taken adverbially as ex{)ressing manner, as her 
comes those who are in the Lord^ i. e. in a Christian manner. 
She is to marry as becomes a Christian. This interpretation 
includes the other. Compare Rom. 16, 2. 22. Eph. 6, 1, 4fec. 
The former ei^lanation is the more simple and natural 

40. But she is happier if she so abide, after my 
judgment : and I think also that I have the Spirit of 
God. 

Happier^ freer from exposure to suffering, v. 28 ; and freer 
from worldly care, v. 32. After my judgment ; it was an 
opinion founded, as he says, on the peculiar circumstances of 
the time, and not intended to bind tne conscience or to inter* 
fere with the liberty of others, v. 35. Nevertheless, it was 
the opinion of a holy and inspired man, and therefore entitled 
to the greatest deference. To have the Spirit^ means to be 
' under the influence of the Spirit ; whether as a Christian or as 
an apostle, depends on the context. The meaning here clear- 
._ ly is, that the apostle was led by the Spirit to give the advice 
;in question ; so that his advice is, so to speak, the advice of 
tthe Spirit. But is not the advice of the Spirit obligatory ? 
Certamly, if he meant it to be so ; but if he meant simply to 
ay down a general rule of expediency, and to leave every one 
;o judge of its application to his or her peculiar case, then it 
'. eaves all concerned free. It would cease to be advice if men 
< jould not act contrary to it, without irreverence or disobe- 
dience. I think (8<wca>) I have^ is only, agreeably to Greek 
usage, an urbane way of saying I have^ comp. Gal. 2, 6. 
1 Cor. 12, 22. Paul was in no doubt of his being an organ of 
the Holy Ghost. I alsOy i. e. I as well as others. This is 
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ffenerany considered as referring (somewhat ironioall^) to the 
mlse pretenders in Corinth. ^ I thuik I have the Spint of Qod 
as well as those among you who make sach high pretensions.' 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Eating of sacrifices ofierod to idols is not in itself wrong, vs. 1-7. Bnt it 
shonld be ayoided if it gave ofifenoe, t& S-18. 

On eating of aacrificea. Vs. 1-13. 

The second subject on which the Corinthians had requested 
the advice of the apostle was the lawfulness of eating of the 
sacrifices offered to idols. To the discussion of that question 
in its different as|)ects the eighth, ninth and tenth chapters of 
this epistle are nrincipally devoted. At the council of Jerussr 
lem it was decided by the apostles, elders and brethren, that 
the Gentile converts should abstain *^ from meat offered to 
idols, from blood, and from things strangled, and from forni- 
cation," Acts 15, 29 ; imd this decree was referred to the 
Holy Ghost as its author, v. 28. Yet Paul, though present in 
that council, not only does not refer to it, but goes directly 
against it. That decree forbade the eating of meat offered to 
idols ; Paul, in ch. 10, tells the Corinthians that when exposed 
for sale in the market, or found on private tables, they might 
eat it without scruple. These &cts do not prove any discre- 
pancy between the apostles gathered in Jerusalem and Paul ; 
nor that the decisions of that council were not obligatory o» 
the church. They only serve to explain the true intent and 
meaning of those decisions. They show, 1. That thefe was 
no permanent moral ground for the prohibition of meat offered 
to idols. 2. That the ground of the prohibition being expe- 
diency, it was of necessity temporary and limited. It had 
reference to Christians in the nudst oi those to whom eating 
such meat was an abomination. It, therefore, ceased to be 
binding whenever and wherever the grounds of the prohibi- 
tion did not exist. It is analogous to Paul's condemnation of 
women appearing in church without a veil. The decisions of 
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that council, therefore, were no barrier to Paul's discussing 
the question on its merits. In this chapter the subject is 
viewed in two aspects ; first, considered in itself; and second 
ly, in its bearing on the weaker or less enlightened class of 
Christians, Most of the questions which disturbed the early 
church had their origin in the conflicting prepossessions and 
prejudices of the Jewish and Gentile converts ; or at least, of 
the more and less enlightened of the Christian converts. For 
it is probable that many of those who had been educated as 
heathen belonged to the class of weaker brethren. As a 
body, however, the Gentiles were disposed to latitudinarian- 
ism ; and the Jews to superstitious scrupulousness. So far as 
general principles were concerned, Paul sided with the Gentile 
party. Their views about meats and drinks, and holy days, 
and ceremonies were derived from the apostle himself and 
were therefore approved by him. But the spirit and practice 
of this party he severely condenms. Thus, m the present in- 
stance, he admits that an idol is nothing ; that a sacrifice is 
nothing ; that all enlightened Christians mow this ; that, con- 
sequently, eating of the heathen sacrifices was a matter of in- 
difference, it made a man neither better nor worse ; and yet 
eating of them might be, and in their case it was, sinful ; be- 
cause injurious to their weaker brethren. He begins the 
chapter with the admission, therefore, that all enlightened 
Christians have knowledge. He reminds them, however, that 
there is something higher than knowledge ; that knowledge 
without love is, after all, only another form of ignorance. 
The main thing to be known is not apprehended, vs. 1-3. He 
admits, however, that Christians know that the gods of the 
heathen are vanities and lies, that there is but one only, the 
living and true God, v. 4. For although the heathen acknow- 
ledge a whole hierarchy of deities, celestial and terrestrial. 
Christians acknowledge but one God and one Mediator, v. 6. 
All this is admitted. It is, however, nevertheless true that 
many Christians, though they know that there is but one 
God, yet are not persuaded that the heathen deities are 
notlung, and therefore they stand in awe of them, and could 
not help believing that eating of sacrifices offered to idols was 
an act of worship, or in some way defiling, v. 7. The apostle 
also admits the second principle relied upon by the Grentile 
converts, viz., that meat does not commend us to God, that it 
can have no influence on our spiritual state, v. 8. It is not 
enough, however, that an act should be in its own nature in- 
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different to justify us in performing it. If onr doing what is 
in itself innocent be the occasion of leading others into sin, it 
IS for that reason sinful for us, v. 9. I^ therefore, a weak 
brother should be led, against the convictions of his own mind, 
to join his stronger breuiren in eating such sacrifices, he would 
bring himself into condemnation. It was, therefore, a breach 
of charity and a sin against Christ, to eat of the heathen 
sacrifices under circumstances which emboldened others to 
sin, vs. 10-12. The apostle avows his own determination 
never to eat meat at all, if by so doing he should cause his 
brethren to sin, v. 13. 

I. Now as touching things offered unto idols, we 
know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth. 

The idolatry of the Greeks and Romans pervaded their 
whole life. Their social intercourse, their feasts, the adminis- 
tration of justice, the public amusements, the offices and hon- 
ours of the government, were all more or less connected with 
religious services. Christians, therefore, were constantly ex- 
posed to the danger of being involved in some idolatrous 
nomage without even knowing it. This gave rise to nume- 
rous and perplexing questions of conscience, which were often 
decided differently by different classes of Christians. One of 
the most perplexmg of these Questions related to the use of 
things offered to idols. Some had no scruples on this point ; 
others thought it sinful to eat of such sacrifices tmder any cir- 
cumstances.^ This was a Question which it was necessary to 
have authoritatively settJed, because it came up every day for 
decision. The victims offered in sacrifices were usually divided 
into three parts. One was consumed on the altar, another 
was given to the priest, and a third was retained by the offerer. 
The portion given to the priest, if not needed for himself, was 
sent to the market. The portion retained by the offerer was 
either eaten at his own table, or within the precincts of the 
temple. The Christians, therefore, if they bought meat in the 
market, or if invited to the houses of their heathen friends, or 
to the festivals in the temples, were liable to have these sacri- 
fices placed before them. The two grounds on which the 
more liberal of them defended the use of such meat, were, 
first, that the idols were nothing, they were not really gods ; 
and secondly^ that meat cannot commend us to Gk>d. Both 
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these principles are tme, and therefore the apostle concedes 
thepi, but at the same time corrects the practical inferences 
which the Gentile converts drew from tnem. There were 
really two distinct (questions relating to this subject. The 
first was, whether eatmg such sacrifices was lawful ? the other, 
whether it was lawful to eat them within the precincts of the 
temple? The apostle does not distinguish these questions 
until the tenth chapter. Here he speaks of the subject only 
in its general aspects. 

Now as touching things offered unto idols. Literally, Butj 
concerning idolsacrijices. The particle (8c,) bttty serves to in- 
troduce a new topic. As the fourth verse begins, concerning 
therefore the eating things oj^ered to idols^ the intervening 
words are a logical parenthesis. This parenthesis may begin 
inmiediately after the word idcls^ or after the word knoto- 
ledgcy so that the first two clauses of the verse are connected. 
**" But concerning idol-sacrifices, we know we all have know- 
ledge.'' This claim to knowledge, though a claim of the 
Gormthians, and the ground on which they defended the eat- 
ing of those sacrifices, is not put forward as a point to be con- 
tested. The apostle adopts it, or makes it his own, and then 
proceeds to qualify and limit it, precisely as he did with the 
aphorism, ^' All things are lawfm," in 6, 12 ; see also 10, 23. 
The subject of the two verbs know and have in this verse are 
not necessarily the same. The sense may be : * I know we all 
have knowledge.' The knowledge intended is determined bj 
the context. It is the knowledge concerning idols. In this 
verse Paul says, "We all have Knowledge ;" but in v. 7, he 
saye^ " This knowledge is not in all." This apparent contra- 
diction may be exj&ned by supposing, what is perfectly 
natural, that the apostle has reference to different classes of 
persons in the two passages. In v. 1 he may intend himself 
and his followers. iVe aUy that is, all the stronger or more 
enlightened class of believers. Whereas, in v. 7, he may refer 
to Christians generally, including the strong and weak. ^This 
knowledge is not in all, for the weak have it not.' Or the dis- 
tinction may be between theoretical and practical knowledge. 
AU Christians admit, as a matter of theory, that an idol is 
nothing, but this knowledge is not in all believers practical 
and controlling. This also is natural and satisfiictory. It is 
analogous to ^e statements of this same apostle in reference 
to the heathen. In Rom. 1, 28, he says, *They know God,' 
but in 1 Cor. 1, 21, he says, they *know not God.' These 
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statements are perfecdy consistent, beoanse the word h^ow 
has different senses. There is a sense in which all men know 
God ; they all, from the constitution of their nature, and from 
the works of God, know that there is a being on whom the^ 
are dependent, and to whom they are responsible. But this 
is not the knowledge of God which is said to be " eternal 
life." It is therefore perfectly consistent to attribute the for 
mer knowledge to the heathen, though he denies to them the 
latter. So here it is consistent to say that all Christians have 
a theoretical knowledge of the truth that there is but one 
GU>d, and that idols are nothing, and yet say that this know- 
ledge is not practical and controlling in all. It is one of the 
great beauties of the Scriptures, that the sacred writers in the 
calm consciousness of truth, in the use of popular, as distin- 
guished from philosophical langua^ affirm and deny the same 
verbal proposition, assured that the consistency and intent of 
their statements will make their wajr to the heart and con- 
science. That the apostle is here speakmg of theoretical, as dis- 
tingmshed from true, practical knowledge, is plain from what he 
sajB of it. It puffeth up. The Gh-eek word here used (^vo-too),) 
is, in the New Testament, employed in the sense of tne word 
(^iKrcuti,) which means to bhto^ to JUl with toind, to inflate ; 
and then, to render vain and conceited. Mere theoretical or 
speculative knowledge, that is, knowledge divorced from love, 
tends to inflate the mind, i e. renders it vain and conceited. 
It is a great mistake, therefore, to suppose that mere know- 
ledge, without religion, elevates and rennes men, or can purify 
societv. It is essential, but it is insufficient. 

Charity ediAeth. Charity is an inadequate and unhappy 
translation of the Greek word (dyamy), because, agreeably to 
its Latin derivation, it properly means the feeling which arises 
from the perception of the wants and sufferings of others, and 
the consequent desire to relieve them. iK/oe {ayatrrf, a word 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greek,) is much more comprehensive 
than this, not only because it may have God for its object, but 
also because, when exercised towards men it includes compla- 
cency and delight as well as benevolence. It is of this com- 
prehensive virtue the apostle treats at length in the thirteenth 
chapter of this epistle, and of which he here says, it edijiea. 
It does not terminate on itself, as knowledge does, but goes 
out of itself, and seeks its happiness in another, and lives and 
acts for others. It is, therefore, something incomparably 
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higher than knowledge, when the two are separated and 
distinguished. 

2. And if any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 

The knowledge which pnfEs up is not true knowledge. 
One is constantly astonished at the profound remarks which 
every where occur in the sacred writings ; remarks which do 
not directly refer to the mysteries of the gospel, but jjhiloso- 
phical remarks; that is, such as reveal toe deepest insight 
mto the nature of man and the workings of his constitution. 
Philosophy and theology are inseparimly connected. The 
former is an element of the latter. A system of philosophy 
might be constructed by collecting and classifying the apho- 
risms of the Bible. And the reason why the plulosonhy which 
underlies Augustinianism has stood as a rock in tne ocean, 
while other systems rise and fell like waves around it, is, that 
it is derived from the word of God, and not from the specula- 
tions of men. The relation between the cognitive ana emo- 
tional feculties is one of the most difficult problems in philo- 
sophy. In manv systems they are regarded as distinct. Paul 
here teaches, that with re^d to a large dass of objects, 
knowledge without feeling is nothing ; it supposes the most 
essential characteristics of the object to be unperceived. And 
in the following verse he teaches that love is the highest form 
of knowledge. To know God is to love him ; and to love him 
is to know him. Love is intelligent, and knowledge is emo- 
tional. Hence the apostle says. If a man thinketh that he 
knoweth any thing ; that is, if he is proud or conceited, he is 
ignorant. He does not apprehend the true nature of the ob- 
jects which he pretends to know. He does not see their vast- 
ness, their complexity, their majesty and excellence. These 
are the attributes of religious truths which are the most essen- 
tial, and without the apprehension of which they cannot bo 
known. 

3. But if any man love God, the same is known of 
him. 

To love is to know and to be known. Compare 1 John 4, 
7. 8, " Every one that loveth is bom of God, and knoweth 
God 5 he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love.'* 
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This IS the precise sentiment of the text. Love is essential to 
knowledge. He that loves God, knows God. The apostle in 
this connection interchanges love of the brethren and the love 
of God, because the love of the brethren is onlv one of the 
forms in which the love of God manifests itself When he 
said, " Love edifieth," he meant love to the brethren, and 
without that love, he savs, there can be no true knowledge ; 
but if a man love God, (which includes love to the brethren,) 
the same is known of him. What is meant by this last expres- 
sion, is not easy to determine. To he known of God may, 
according to scriptural usage, mean, 1. To be selected or 
approved by him, Exod. 33, 12. 17. Nahum 1, 7. Matt, 7, 23. 
2. To be recognized as belonging to a particular class. So 
here, the sense may be, * Is recognized bv him as one of his 
disciples, or as one of his children. 3. To be the object of 
God's knowledge ; but what this can mean in this connection, 
unless it include the idea of approbation, it is not easy to see. 
4. According to others, the word (cyvcDorot) is to be taken in 
a Hophal sense — *ha8 been caused to know.* *If any man 
loves God, the same has by him been brought to the true 
knowledge.' This view certainly suits the context. * If a man 
is without love, he has not true knowledge ; but if he love 
God, he has the right kind of knowledge.' The later gram- 
marians deny that the passive form of Greek verbs ever has 
a causative sense analogous to the Hophal of Hebrew verbs. 
But as intransitive verbs in Greek often have a causative sig- 
nification, (see Matt. 5, 45. 28, 19. 2 Cor. 2, 14,) it is not 
unreasonable that the passive form should be so used, if the 
context require it. In Gal. 4, 9, Paul says, " If after that ve 
have known God, or rather are known of God ;" where tne 
sense may be, * or rather have been taught of God.' Whether 
the general principle be admitted or not, that the passive of 
Greek verbs can have this causative force, it is not improbable 
that Paul assumed that the particular verb ytvaxrKctv might 
mean co^noscere facere^^. e. to teach^ a sense attributed to 
it by Stephanus in his Tnesaurus ; and if so, the passive as 
here used may mean, was taught. It is to be noticed, that it 
is only this verb that he appears to use in this way. If, how- 
ever, this interpretation be rejected, as is done bv the major- 
ity of modem commentators, as contrary to Greek usage, the 
first explanation given above gives a good sense. ' If any love 
God, the same is approved of him, i. e, is recognised as hiaving 
the right kind of knowledge*' 
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4. As concerning therefore the eating of those 
things that are ofifered in sacrifice unto idols, we know 
that an idul (is) nothing in the world, and that (there 
is) none other God but one. 

Concerning then. The particle (o8f,) then serves to re- 
sume the subject of v. 1 after the interruption occasioned hj 
the preceding parenthesis. For the genenil expression in v. 1, 
^' Concerning idol-sacnfices," we have here the more definite 
one, ^' Concerning the eating of idol-sacrifices ; " which was the 
point in dispute. To determine whether it was proper to eat 
of these sacrifices, it must be determined, first, what an idol 
is ; and secondly, what effect the eating would have. As to 
the former, Paul says, there is no idol, (or an idol is nothmg;) 
and as to the latter, that the eating could have no effect on 
our religious state ; it could make us neither better nor worse, 
y. 8. from this it follows, that eating or not eating is a mat- 
ter of indifference. Nevertheless, if our eating causes others 
to sin, we ought not to eat. It is worthy of remark that the 
apostle, in answering questions of conscience, does not give a 
categorical reply, but ^ves the reason for his decision. So 
here ; and in ch. 11 he does not simply say it was wrong for 
Grecian women to appear in public unveUed, but he unfolds 
the principles valid for all time, on which the decision of that 
particular question rested. 

As to the question. What is an idol ? it is obvious that the 
word (ci&iiXoK, imaged is used metonymically for the deity 
which the image was intended to represent. It is of such 
deity, or rather of the heathengods generally, the apostle 
here speaks. His words are, ^^ We know that ovS^ cISaiXoy ^ 
ico(rfU{»," which may mean, either, an idol is nothing in the 
world; or, tliere is no idol in the worlds \,e.ihe universe. If 
the former version be adopted, the sense may be, either, 
* these deities are nonentities,^ they have no existence; or, 
they are powerless, they have no influence over the affairs of 
men. In fiivour of that translation is the analogy of Scripture. 
In the Old Testament the gods of the heathen are frequently 
said to be nothing, vanities, lies, Ac., Is. 41, 24. 44, 8. 9. Jer. 
10, 14. Ps. 115, 4. 8. So the Rabbb also said, Noverant 
utique Israelitae, idolum nihil esse, JSanhdr. 63. 2. But this 
explanation is not suitable here. As ovScU ^eo9 in the next 
clause means there is no God^ ovS^ ciScaXov must mean, there is 
no idol. This does not mean that the heathen gods are either 
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nonentities or powerless, for in 10, 19 Paul says they are 
demons. But it means, there are no such beings in the uni- 
verse as the heathen conceived their gods to be. There was 
no Jupiter, Juno, or Mars. There is no Ood^ no real divine 
being but one. The objects of heathen worship were neither 
what the heathen took them to be, nor were they gods in the 
true sense of that term. 

5. For though there be that are called gods, whether 
in heaven or in earth, as there be gods many, and lords 
many. 

This verse admits of two interpretations. It is commonly 
understood to mean, that although there are many imaginary 
gods in heaven and earth, L e. beings whom the heathen re- 
gard as divinities, yet in fact there is but one God. When he 
says, there are many gods and many lords, he is to be under- 
stood to mean that such is the &ct in the mvthology of the 
heathen. A large number of commentators, however, under- 
stand the passage thus: ^ There is but one true God ; for al- 
though it be admitted that there are many beings called gods, 
as in &ct there are gods many and lords many, yet to us there 
is but one.' The apostle concedes that, in the wide sense of 
the term, there are many gods and lords ; and, therefore, if it 
should be admitted (what he does not admit) that the whole 
hierarchy of divinities, as conceived of by the heathen, actually 
existed, it is nevertheless true that there is but one GU>d, the 
creator and end of all things. In favour of this interpretation 
is the usage of the O. T. l)eut. 10, 17, "The Lord your God 
is God of gods and Lord of lords." Jos. 22, 22. Dan. 2, 47. 
Ps. 186, 2. 3. These passages show that the words god and 
lord are applied in a wide sense to other beings than to the 
true God. 2. The position and force of the words are in fsir 
vour of this view. They mean. Sunt qui dii dicimtur; there 
are powers and beings who are called gods, as there are gods 
many, and lords many. To make this mean, there are in the 
estimation of the heathen many gods, is to insert something 
which is not in the text. 3. Li 10, 19. 20, the apostle asserts 
that the objects of heathen worship are real and powerful 
beings. 4. The apparent contradiction between saying, there 
is no idol in the worlds and saying, there are many gods^ is 
easily removed. The meaning is, ^ There is no such being in 
the universe as Jupiter or Mars; for idthough there is a mul- 
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titude of sapematoral beingB, called gods and lords, not only 
by the heathen, but also in Scripture, yet there are no such 
beings as those which the heathen imagine.' The whole hea- 
then mythology is a fable, the work of the imagination. There 
are no such gods in existence, though there are demons in 
abundance, ofvarious ranks and powers, called gods. There 
are two things which the apostle means to deny. 1. The ex- 
istence of such beings as the heathen conceived their gods to 
be. 2. That the supernatural beings who do really exist, and 
who are called gods, are really divine. They are mere crea- 
tures. 

6. But to us (there is but) one God, the Father, 
of whom (are) all things, and we in him ; and one Lord 
Jesus Chnst, by whom (are) all things, and we by him. 

Though there are many creatures called gods, there is but 
one true God, the creator of all things. To w«, i. e. to Chris- 
tians. There is one Oody i, e. only one being who is eternal, 
self-existing and almighty. This one GU)d is, first, the Muher ; 
not the first person of the Trinity, but our father. The word 
does not here express the relation of the first to the second 
person in the Godhead, but the relation of God as such to us 
as his children. When we say, "Our Father who art in 
heaven," the word Father designates the Supreme Being, the 
Triune Jehovah. Secondly, of this one God it is said, c/Atm 
are all things. He, the one God, is the source of the whole 
universe, and all that it contains. He created all things by 
the word of his power. All other beings are his creatures. 
Thirdly, we are to him. He is our end ; for his glory we were 
created and redeemed. Our version rendering the words cfe 
avTovj in him^ is an unnecessary departure fi-om their proper 
meaning. 

As there is but one divine Being, so there is but one Lord, 
L e. one administrator of the universe, into whose hands all 
power in heaven and earth has been conunitted, and who is 
the only mediator between God and man. This one Lord is 
Jesits Uhristy Jesus the Messiah, the historical person, bora 
in Bethlehem and crucified on Calvary. Of this one Lord it 
is said, first, all things are by him. The aU things in this 
clause must be coextensive with the all things in the preceding 
one, L e. the universe. Comp. Eph. 3, 9. Col. 1, 16. Heb. 1, 2. 
The universe was created through Jesus Christ, i. e. the enernrv^ 
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of the one Gk>d was exercised through the Logos, who became 
flesh, assuming oar natare into ^rsonal mdon with himself 
and is therefore called Jesus Chnst. This passage affords a 
striking illustration of the feet that the person of Christ may 
be denominated from his human nature, when what is affirmed 
of him is true only of his divine nature. He is here called 
Jesus Christ, though the work of creation attributed to him 
was the work of the Logos. Secondly, it is said of this one 
Lord, that toe are by him. This does not mean we were cre- 
ated by him ; for we Christians are included m the aU things. 
It would be tautological to say, He created all things, and he 
created us. The meaning is, we as Christians (not, we as 
creatures, for that had been said before), we as the children of 
God are by him. We were redeemed by him \ we are brought 
mito Gk>d Dy him. 

7. Howbeit (there is) not in every man that know- 
ledge : for some with conscience of tne idol unto this 
hour eat (it) as a thing offered unto an idol ; and their 
conscience being weak is defiled. 

The context shows that (i^ yvwavi)^ the knowledge, means 
the particular kind of knowledge of which he had been speak- 
ing, viz. the knowledge that there is no idol in the world, or 
that the gods of the heathen are imaginary beings. Though 
the weaker believers knew that there is but one true God, 
they were still not Ailly persuaded that the gods of the hea- 
then had no existence. With conscience of an idol. The 
word <rwaiSi;<ris unites the meanings of our words conscience 
and consdousnesSy being sometimes the one and sometimes 
the other. Here the former meaning is better suited to the 
context. Conscience of an idol means a conscience under the 
influence of an idol ; as in 1 Pet. 2, 19 conscience of Ood 
means a conscience under the influence of Gk>d.* The moral 
judgments and feelings of the persons referred to, were stUl 
mfluenced by tlie apprehension that the heathen gods might 
be real beings. Unto this hour. The words {^ afm) until 

* Instead of irvp^iHiru ihe MSS, A. B, 17. 46, and the Coptic, Ethiopic and 
Syrian yersions i^a4 avi^f (f, which reading is adopted hy Lachmann and 
Tischendorf. The meaning would then be • O^ouffh custom of an Ooli L e. from 
beinff long accustomed to believe that there were such beings. The great 
weight of fwthoritj, howoTer, is in fiayoor of the common rea£ng. 
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natOj in the common Text stand after the word for idol; most 
modem editors of the Greek Testament, on the authority of 
the older MSS., place them before that word. In the one po- 
sition, they naturally qualify the word to eat ; * untU now they 
ecUy* i e. they continue to eat. In the other, they qualify the 
word conscience; mth a conscience still under the influence 
of an idol^ which ^ves a better sense. Having this persua- 
sion, or at least this apprehension of the reality of the idol, 
they eat the sacrifice as a sacrifice. That is, they do not re- 
gard it as ordinary meat, but as something whicn had a reli- 
gious character and influence, from the &ct of its having been 
offered in sacrifice. Hence their conscience being toedSs uxia 
defiled. A wecik conscience is one which either regards as 
wrong what is not in fact so ; or one which is not dear and 
decided in its judgments. According to the Scriptures, 
" whatever is not of faith is sin," Rom. 14, 23 ; therefore 
whatever a man does, thinking it is wrong, or doubtM whether 
it be wrong or not, to him it is sin. Thus the man who eats 
an idol^sacrifice, uncertain whether he is doing ri^ht or not, 
defiles his conscience. The conscience is said to De defiled, 
either when it approves or cherishes sin, or when it is bur- 
dened by a sense of guilt. The latter form of pollution is that 
here intended. The man who acts in the way supposed feels 
guilty, and is really guilty. 

8. But meat commendeth us not to God : for nei- 
ther, if we eat, are we the better ; neither, if we eat not, 
are we the worse. 

This verse is analogous to v. 1, in so &r that it contains a 
principle adopted by the apostle as his own, which the Co- 
rinthians urged to justify their latitudinarian practice with 
regard to these sacrifices. It is not introducea as an objeo^ 
tion, or as a point to be contested, but as an admitted truth, 
the application of which is to be regulated by other principles 
no less true. It is admitted that meat does not commend us 
to God. Literally, does not cause us to stand near to God ; 
which involves the idea expressed in our version. JFbr eating 
makes us neither better nor worse. It neither causes us to 
excel {w€pia'cr€V€w\ nor to come behiod (vorcpctv). 

There is anotner view of the bearing of this passage which 
has much to commend it, and which has many advocates. It 
is regarded as assigning a reason why the strong should have 
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respect to the weak. ^ If meat were a matter of importance, if 
it really commended ns to Grod, there would be a valid reason 
wh^ yon should eat these sacrifices. But as it is a matter of 
indifference, you should not cause your brethren to offend.^ 
This would be a natural interpretation if the caution which 
follows were introduced as an inference. That is, if the apos- 
tle had said, ^ Eating is a matter of indifference, ther^ore you 
should use your liberty with due regard to your brethren,* 
His language, however, is, ^ Meat does not commend us to 
God ; it makes us neither better nor worse ; but take heed 
how you use your liberty.' It is evidently a concession limited 
by what follows; comp. 6, 12, "All things are lawful, but all 
things are not expedient ;" see also 10, 23. 

9. But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumblingblock to them that are weak. 

Admitting you have the right to eat of these sacrifices, 
take care lest your eating become an occasion of sin to your 
weaker brethren. Your liberty. The word (^^bwta) means, 
1, Abilitv or power. 2. Lawfm power or right. 8. Author- 
ity ; ' Who gave thee this authority ? * 4. Power over others, 
dominion or rule. Here the second sense is the one in which 
the word is to be taken. Stumblingblock^ (irposKo/ifto,) else- 
where rendered offence^ in a moral sense is that which is an 
occasion to sm, or which causes men to fi^l. In the same 
sense the word (o-icav&iAov, literally, a trap^tick^ scandal is 
used, Luke 17, 1, Rom. 14, 13. 1 John 2, 10. The weak are 
the doubting, the undecided, those "not having knowledge,'* 
as is implied in the next verse. 

10. For if any man see thee which hast knowledge 
sit at meat in the idol's temple, shall not the conscience 
of him which is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols ; 

This verse is designed to show how eating these sacrifices 
might be an occasion of sin to others. I^br serves to intro- 
duce the illustration. See thee having knowledge. This is the 
description of the strong. They were those whose views were 
clear and their convictions decided. Sit cU meat^ (Karouccific- 
vwy) literally, lying downy according to the ancient custom of 
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reclining on a couch at table. The word ^oicci/icu, to lie tip^ 
is also used, as the couches were usually higher than the table. 
Tn the idoPa temple. In the tenth chapter the apostle teaches, 
that as eating oi things offered to idols was a matter of indi^ 
ference, there was no harm in buying such meat in the mar- 
ket, or in part£^ing of it at a private table ; but that to eat it 
within the precincts of the temple was an act of idolatry, and 
brought them into communion with demons, and therefore 
utterly broke off their connection with Christ. Here he views 
the matter simply under the aspect of an offence^ or in refer- 
ence to its effect on the weaker brethren, and therefore says 
nothing of the sinfulness of the act in itself In like manner, 
in the eleventh chapter, speaking of it as a matter of deco- 
rum, he simply condemns women speaking in church tmveiledj 
as though he had no objection to their speaking in public ; 
but in the fourteenth chapter he condemns the thmg itself and 
not merely the manner of doing it. ShaU not the conscience^ 
(^ him being weak (L e. being uncertain whether he was 
doing right or wrong,) he emboldened; literally, he edified. 
This must either be understood ironically, which is out of 
keeping with the whole tone of the passage, or the word must 
be taken in the sense ofhuiU up, carried fonoard to the point 
(cis) of eating of the idol-sacrinces. That is, he might be led 
to do what his conscience secretly condemned. 

11. And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died ? 

That is, shall your knowledge be the occasion of the per- 
dition of a weak brother ? There are three forms in which 
the apostle expresses the consequence of doing what the con- 
science is not satisfied is right. In v. 7 he says, the conscience 
is defiled ; here, he says, the man perishes or is lost ; in Rom. 
14, 23, he says, "He that doubteth is damned (condenmed) if 
he eat.'* All these forms of expression amount to the same 
thing. Guilt, condemnation and perdition are connected. 
The one implies the other. Whatever brings guilt on the 
conscience exposes to condemnation, and condemnation is 
perdition. 

JFbr whom Christ died. There is great power and pathos 
in these words. Shall we, for the sake of eating one kind of 
meat rather than another, endanger the salvation of those for 
whom the eternal Son of God laid down his life ? The infinite 
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distance between Christ and us, and the ahnost infinite dis- 
tance between his sufferings and the trifling self-denial re- 
quired at our hands, give to the apostle's appeal a force the 
Christian heart cannot resist. The language of Paul in this 
verse seems to assume that those may perish for whom Christ 
died. It belongs, therefore, to the same category as those 
numerous passages which make the same assumption with re- 
gard to the elect. If the latter are consistent with the cer- 
tainty of the salvation of all the elect, then this passage is 
consistent with the certainty of the salvation of those for 
whom Christ specifically died. It was absolutely certain that 
none of Paul's companions in shipwreck was on that occasion 
to lose his life, because the salvation of the whole company 
had been predicted and promised ; and yet the apostle said 
that if the sailors were allowed to take away the boats, those 
lefk on board could not be saved. This appeal secured the ac- 
complishment of the promise. So Ood's telling the elect that 
if they apostatize they shall perish, prevents their apostasy. 
And in like manner, the Bible teaching that those for whom 
Christ died shall perish if they violate their conscience, pre- 
vents their transgressing, or brings them to repentance. God's 
purposes embrace the means as well as the end. K the means 
tail, the end will fell. He secures the end by securing the 
means. It is just as certain that those for whom Christ died 
shall be saved, as that the elect shall be saved. Yet in both 
cases the event is spoken of as conditional. There is not only 
a possibility, but an absolute certainty of their perishing if 
they fell away. But this is precisely what God has promised 
to prevent. This passage, therefore, is perfectly consistent 
witn those numerous passages which teach that Christ's death 
secures the salvation of all those who were given to him in the 
covenant of redemption. There is, however, a sense in which 
it is scriptural to say that Christ died for all men. This is 
very different from saying that he died equdUy for all men, or 
that his death had no other reference to those who are saved 
than it had to those who are lost. To die/cw one is to die for 
his benefit. As Christ's death has benefited the whole world, 
prolonged the probation of men, secured for them innumera- 
ble blessings, provided a righteousness sufficient and suitable 
for all, it may be said that he died for idL And in reference 
to this obvious truth the language of the apostle, should any 
prefer this interpretation, may be understood, ' Why should 
we destroy one K>r whose benefit Christ laid down his life? * 
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All this is perfectly consistent with the great scriptural truth 
that Christ came into the world to save his people^ that his 
death renders certain the salvation of all those whom the 
Father hath given him, and therefore that he died not only 
f<yr them but in their place, and on the condition that ^ej 
should never die. 

12. But when ye sin so against the brethren, and 
wound their weak conscience, ye sm against Christ. 

We sin against our brethren when we wound their weak 
conscience. The one phrase explains the other. To wound a 
man's conscience is to give it the pain of remorse. When we 
bring on him a sense of guilt we inflict on him the ^eatest evil 
in our power ; not only because a wounded spirit is worse 
than a wounded body ; but also because a sense of guilt alien- 
ates us Irom God and brines us under the power of Satan* 
He who thus sins against his brother, sins against Christ. 
This is true in two senses. An injury done to a child is an 
injury to the parent, both because proper regiurd for the pa- 
rent would prevent one from injuring his child; and also 
because the parent suffers in the child. They are so united 
that the injury of the one is the injury of the other. So also 
it is a manifestation of want of love to Christ, an insult and 
injury to him, to injure hb people ; and moreover, he and 
they are so united that whatever of good or evil is d<me to 
them is done also to him. ^^ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me," Matt. 26, 40. If we believed this aright it would render 
us very careful not to wound our fellow Christians, and make 
us also feel it to be an honour to relieve their wants. 

13. Wherefore, if meat make my brother to ofiend, 
I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend. 

The word o-KovSaXiito) means either to offend, or to cause to 
offend. That is, either to provoke, or to cause to sin. The 
English word is also used in both these senses. Matt. 17, 27, 
"That we may not offend them," i. e. provoke them. Matt. 
5, 29, " If thy eye offend thee," L e. cause thee to sin ; and 
Matt. 18, 6, "Whoso shall offend (L e. cause to sin) one of 
these little ones which believe in me, it were better for him 
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that a mill-stone were hanged abont his neck, and that he 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.'* This last quoted pas- 
sage shows how serious a matter our Lord considers it to lead 
even the weakest Christian into sin. It is still worse to lead 
him into error, for error is the mother of many sins. It shows 
also how great an evil sin is, and justifies the strong language 
of the apostle that he would never eat flesh rather than cause 
his brother to offeni It is morally obligatory, therefore, to 
abstain from indulging in things indifferent, when the use of 
them is the occasion of sin to others. This is a principle the 
application of which must be left to every man's conscience in 
the fear of God. No rule of conduct, founded on expediency, 
can be enforced by church discipline. It was right in Paul to 
refuse to eat flesh for fear of causing others to oflend ; but he 
could not have been justly exposed to discipline, had he seen 
fit to eat it. He circumcised Timothy, and refused to circum- 
cbe Htus. Whenever a thing is right or wrong according to 
circumstances, every man must have the right to judge of 
those circumstances 



CHAPTER IX. 

The apoetle iUnstrates the duty of foregoing the exerciae of our rights for the 
good of others, by a reference to his giving up his undoubted right to be 
supported by the church, vs. 1-18. He shows that in other ways he ao- 
oommodated himself to the opinions and prejudices of others, 19-28. He 
reminds his readers that nothing good or great oould be attained without 
•elf-denial, ts. 24-27. 

The right of ministers to an adequate maintenance, 27ie 
necessity/ of self-deniaL Vs. 1-27. 

ELiviKa in the preceding chapter urged on the strong the 
duty of foregoing the use of their rights for the sake of their 
we^er brethren, the apostle shows how he had acted on that 
principle. He was an apostle, and therefore had all the rights 
of an apostle. His apostleship was abundantly clear, because 
he had seen the Lord Jesus and was his inmiediate messenger ; 
and his divine mission had been confirmed, at least among the 
Corinthians, beyond dispute. They were the seal of his apos- 
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tleship, vs. 1-3. Being an apostle, he had the same right to 
be supported and to hare his ^nily supported, had he ohosea 
to marry, as Peter or any other apostle, vs. 4-6. This ri^ht 
to adequate support he proves. First, from the principle which 
lies at the foundation of society, that the laborer is worthy of 
his reward, v. 7. Secondly, from the fact that this principle 
is recognized in the Old Testament, even in its application to 
brutes, vs. 8-10. Thirdly, from the principles of commutative 
justice, V. 11. Fourthly, from the fact that the Corinthians 
recognized this right m the case of other teachers, v. 12. 
Fifthly, from the universal recognition of the principle among 
all nations. Those who served the temple were supported 
from the temple, v. 13. Sixthly, from the express ordinance of 
Christ, who had ordained that those who preached the gospel 
diould live by the gospel, v. 14. This undoubted right Paul 
had not availed himself o^ and he was determined, especiidly 
at Corinth, not to avail himself of it in the friture. By so do- 
inff he cut off occasion to question his motives, and gave him- 
seu a ground of confidence in resisting his opponents which 
he was determined not to relinquish, vs. 15-18. This was not, 
however, the only case in which he abstsuned from the exer- 
cise of his rights for the good of others. He accommodated 
himself to Jews and Grentiles in eveiy thing indifferent, that 
he might ^ain the more, vs. 19-23. Such selfdenial the hea- 
then exercised to gain a corruptible crown — should not Chris- 
tians do as much to gain a crown that is incorruptible ? With- 
out selfdenial and effort the prize of their high calling could 
never be attained, vs. 24-27. 

1. Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? * have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ? are not ye my work 
in the Lord P 

The order of the first two of these questions is reversed by 
most editors on satisfiu^ory external and internal evidence. 
Am I not free f That is, am I not a Christian, invested with 
all the liberties wherewith Christ has made his people free ? 
Am I not as free as any other believer to regulate my conduct 
according to my own convictions of what is right ; free from 

* The MS. A. B., the great mi^jorit^ of the ancient Terrions, and many of 
tiie Fathers pnt A«^dcf>of before dv^frroAor, which is the natoral order of the 
wordfl^ and which, after Griesbach, has been adopted by almost all editors. 
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any obligation to conform to the opinions or prejudices of 
other men ? This, however, is a freedom which I have not 
availed myself of. Nay more, Am I not an apostle f Be- 
sides the rights which belong to all Christians, have I not all 
the prerogatives of an apostle ? Am I not ou a level with the 
chief of the apostles? Who of them can show a better title 
to the office ? There were three kinds of evidence of the 
apostleship. 1. The immediate commission from Christ in the 
sight of witnesses, or otherwise confirmed. 2. Signs and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds, 2 Cor. 12, 12. 8. The success of their 
ministry. No man could be an apostle who had not seen the 
Lord Jesus after his resurrection, because that was one of the 
essential facts of which they were to be the witnesses. Acts 1, 22. 
Neither could any man be an apostle who did not receive his 
knowledge of the gospel by immediate revelation from Christ, 
for the apostles were the witnesses also of his doctrines. Acts 
1, 8. 10, 39. 22, 15. Gal. 1, 12. The necessity^ of this immedi- 
ate mission and independent knowledge is insisted upon at 
length in the epistle to the Galatians. In proof of his apostle- 
ship Paul here appeals only to two sources of evidence ; first, 
to his having seen the Lord Jesus ; and second, to the success 
of his ministry. Ye are my work in the Zord. That is, 
either, you in the Lord, your being in the Lord (i. e. your 
conversion), is my work ; or, the words {tv tcvpu^) may mean 
by the Lord^ L e. by his co-operation. The former explanation 
is to be preferred, as the apostle's object is to state in what 
sense they were his work. It was as being in the Lord. The 
connection of this verse, and of the whole chapter, with what 
precedes is obvious. His design is to show that he had him- 
self acted on the principle which he ur^ed on others. Neither 
as a Christian nor as an apostle had he insisted upon his rights, 
without regard to the prejudices of others or the good of the 
church. 

2. If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless 
I am to you : for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in 
the Lord. 

If to others^ i e. in the estimation of others, I be not an 
apostle^ surely lam to you. Whatever pretence others may 
have to question my apostleship, you certainly can have none ; 
/or the seal of my apostleship are ye in the iord. Your con- 
version is the seal of God to my commission. The conversion 
7* 
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of men is a divine work, and those by whom it is accomplished 
are thereby audienticated as divine messengers. It is as much 
the work of God as a miracle, and therefore, when duly au- 
thenticated, has the same effect as an evidence of a divine 
commission. This, although valid evidence, and as such 
adduced by the apostle, is nevertheless very liable to be 
abused. !Blrst, because much which passes for conversion is 
spurious ; and secondly, because the evidence of success is 
often urged in behalf of the errors of preachers, when that 
success is due to the truth which they preach. Still there are 
cases when the success is of such a character, so undeniable 
and so great, as to supersede the necessity of any other evi- 
dence oi a divine call. Such was the case with the apostles, 
with the reformers, and with many of our modem missionaries. 

3. Mine answer to them that do examine me is this : 

That is, what precedes, and not what follows ; for what 
foUows is no answer to those who caUed his apostleship in 
question. Both the words here used, (ayoKpCvto) to examine^ 
and (dTToAoyta), apology^ or answer^ are forensic terms. Paul 
means that when any of his opponents undertook to question 
him, as it were, judicially, as to his apostleship, he answered, 
^ I have seen the Lord Jesus, and he has set his seal to my com- 
mission by the success with which he has crowned my labours.* 
This answer satisfied Peter, James and John, who gave to 
Paul the right hand of fellowship, seeing that to him had 
been committed the apostleship unto the Gentiles, Gal. 2, 8. 9. 

4. Have we not power to eat and drink ? 

Power here as above, 8, 9, means right. Have we not the 
riffht to eat and drink ? This, taken by itself, might mean, 
^ Have we not the same right that others have as to meats and 
drinks ? All distinctions on this subject are abolished as much 
for us as for others. Are we not free ? ' The context shows, 
however, clearly that such is not the apostle's meaning. The 
right in question is that which he goes on to establish. It is 
the right to abstain from working, and of being supported b^ 
the church. Having proved his apostleship, he proves his 
right to be supported, and then shows that he had not availed 
hmiself of that right. He could, therefore, with the greater 
freedom urge the Corinthians to forego their right to eat of 
things oflEered to idols for the sake of tneir weaker brethren. 
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5. Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and (as) the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? 

This is an amplification of the preceding yerse. Save toe 
fiot the potoeTy L e. the right. To lead abotUj a form of expres- 
sion chosen because the apostles were not stationary ministers, 
each with his own parish or diocese, but were constantly tra- 
veiling from place to place. A sister^ i. e. a Christian woman. 
A wife^ this aetermines the relation which this travelling com- 
panion sustained. It is as much as saying, ^A sister who 
is a wife.* Many of the Fathers explain this passage as refer- 
ring to the custom of rich women attending the apostles on 
their journeys in order to minister to their support. In this 
interpretation they are followed by many Romanists in order 
to avoid the sanction which the ordinary and only legitimate 
interpretation gives to the marriage of the clergy. As other 
apostles ; literdly, *' the other apostles." This does not neces- 
sarily imply that all the other apostles were married ; but the 
implication is that as a body they were married men. 01s- 
hausen and others understand the apostle, in the vs. 4-6, as 
asserting his liberty as to three points ; 1. As to meats, ' Have 
I not the same liberty that you claim as to eating and drink- 
ing ? ' 2. As to marriage, * Have I not the right to marry ? » 
3. As to support. But this introduces more into the text 
than the connection warrants. There is no question about 
the right of marriage alluded to in the context ; and what fol- 
lows is a defence neither of his liberty to disregard the Jewish 
laws about meats and drinks, nor of his right to be married. 

And the brethren of the Lord. Whether these were the 
children of Joseph and Mary, or the children of Mary, the 
sister of our Lord's mother, is a point very difficult to deter- 
mine. Tradition, or the general voice of the church, is great- 
ly in fevour of the latter opinion. The former, however, is 
probably the opinion embraced by a majority of modem com- 
mentators. The discussion of this question belongs properly 
to the evangelical history.* The following passages may be 
compared on this subject: Matt. 1,25. 12,46. 13,65. Luke 

* The qiiestion is disouBsed by Neander, in his Planting of the Church, p. 
654 ; by Winer, in Real Wdrterbnch, under the head of Jacobus ; by Prot 
Schftf, who has devoted to it a volume ; and by many other writers, ancient 
and modem. 
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2, 7. John 2, 12. Acts 1, 14. Gal. 1, 19. And Cephas ; tlik 
is the name by which Peter is called whenever he is mentioned 
by Paul, excejjt in the epistle to the Gkdatians ; and Lachmann 
reads Cephas bastead of Peter in Gral. 1, 18. 2, 9. 10. 14, leav- 
ing GaL 2, 8. 9 the only exception. That Peter was married 
is clear from Matt. 8, 14. Mark 1, 80. 

6. Or I only and Barnabas, have we not power to 
forbear working ? 

The power to forbear working : literally, th^ right of not 
working. *Is there any reason why I and Barnabas snonld 
be the only exceptions to the rule that preachers of the word 
are to be supported by the churches ? » From this it appears 
that Barnabas, while the apostle's missionary companion, fol- 
lowed his example in worKing with his own hands, that he 
might make the gospel of Christ without charge. Paul pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the right in question, not on grounds 
peculiar to the apostles or to that particular age of the church ; 
but on grounds applicable to alt ministers and to all a^es. 
His first argument is from the universally recognized principle 
that labour is entitled to reward. This principle is illustrated 
in the followin«: verse. 
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7. Who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges ? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of 
the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth 
not of the milk of the flock ? 

Here are three illustrations, taken from the common occu- 
pations of men, of the principle in question. The soldier, the 
agriculturist, the shepherd, all live by their labour; why 
should not the minister? His work is as engrossing, as labo- 
rious, and as useM as theirs ; why should not it meet with a 
similar recompense ? Who goeth to war^ i. e. who serves in 
war, as a soldier, at his oton charges (jBiovs o^j/miois), on his 
own rations. What soldier in war is called upon to support 
himself? If you force him to do it, you make him a robber ; 
and if ministers be required to support themselves, the danger 
is that they will be forced to become men of the world. It is 
not, however, the evil consequences, so much as the injustice 
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of saoh a oonrse, that the apostle has in view. What is true 
of the soldier is true of tiie &rmer and of the shepherd, and 
of every other class of men. 

8. Say I these things as a man P or saith not the 
law the same also ? 

Say I these things as a man f This phrase (icara Sy^pwrw 
XaXcu'), to speak as a man^ or after the manner of men, means 
in general, to 8])eak as men are wont to speak, to utter their 
thoughts, or principles, or to use illustrations derived from 
their customs. Rom. 3, 6. GaL 8, 15. comp. Rom. 6, 19. The 
apostle means here to ask whether it was necessarv to appeal to 
the usages of men in support of the principle that labour should 
be rewarded. Does not the law also say the same t i. e. docs 
not the word of God sanction the same principle ? The law 
(6 vofu>s) means in general that which binds. It is applied to 
the law of God, however revealed, whether in the heart, the 
decalogue, the Pentateuch, or in the whole Scriptures. The 
context must determine the specific reference in each particu- 
lar case. Here the law of Moses is intended. 

9. Per it is vnitten in the law of Moses, Thon shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
com. Doth God take care for oxen ? 

For refers to the answer implied to the preceding question, 
♦Does not the law say the same ? It does : for it is written,* 
&c. The passage quoted is found in Deut. 25, 4, where it is 
forbidden to put a muzzle on the oxen which draw the thresh- 
ing machine over the com, or which tread it out with their 
feet ; as both methods of threshing were common in Palestine 
as weU as the use of the flail or rodis. Comp. Is. 28, 28. 41, 15. 
Hosea 10, 11. Doth Ood take careofoxenf It is perfectly- 
certain that God does care for oxen ; for he feeds the young 
ravens when thejr cry; Job 88, 41. Ps. 147, 9. Matt. 6, 26. 
Luke 12, 24. This, therefore, the apostle cannot intend to 
deny. He only means to say that the law had a higher refer- 
ence. Although the proximate end of the command was that 
the labouring brute should be treated justly, yet its ultimate 
design was to teach men the moral truth involved in the pre* 
cept. If God requires that even the ox, which spends his 
strength in our service, should not be defrauded of hiB reward, 
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hoTV much more strict will he be in enforcing the application 
of the same principle of justice to his rational creatures. 

10. Or saith he (it) altogether for our sakes? For 
our sakes, no doubt, (this) is written : that he that 
plougheth should plough in hope; and that he that 
thresheth in hope should be partaker of his hope. 

" He sayeth it altogether?'* This is not the meaning here ; 
for this would make the apostle assert that the command in 
question had exclusive rererence to men. The word (Trarrcus) 
should be rendered assuredly^ as in Luke 4, 43. Acts 18, 21. 
21,22, and frequently elsewhere. 'This command was as- 
suredly given, says the apostle, for our sakes f i. e. for the sake 
of man — ^not, for us ministers^ or us apostles. It was intended 
to enforce the principle that labour should have its reward, so 
that men may labour cheerfully. That (art) ; because, ' It is 
written on our account, because he that ploughs should {6<l>€ik€iy 
2 Cor. 12, 1 1,) plough in hope,' L e. of being rewarded. " And 
he that threshes ^ould thresh in hope of partaking of his 
hope," i. e. of what he hoped for. The text is here doubtfuL 
The reading preferred by most editors gives a simpler form to 
the passage* — 'He that thresheth (should thresh) in hope of 
partaking,' {hr iXiriSL rov /icr^ctv). The sense is the same. 
Dome of the ancient, and not a few of the most distinguished 
modem commentators assume that Paul gives an allegorical 
interpretation to the passage in Deuteronomy, They under- 
stand him to say that the passage is not to bo understood of 
oxen, but of us, ministers. ' This command was given on ac- 
count of us ministers, that we ploughers might plough in hope, 
and we threshers might thresh in hope.' iBut this is entirely 
foreign from the manner of the New Testament writers, f 
They never argue except from the true historical sense of 
Scripture. Gal. 4, 21-31, is no exception to this remark ; for 
that passage is an illustration and not an argument. 

♦ The common text is ttjj 4\iriios ubrov firrix^iv ix* iXirtlit, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Schols and Tischendorf all read iw* tXixidi rod fi€r4x*tv^ on the au- 
thority of the MSS. A. B. C. 

t In reference to this mode of expomiding the passage, CalTin says : Neqne 
etiam qnosi velit allegorice exponere praoceptum iUud : qnemadmodom non- 
nulli vertiginod spiritus occasionem hinc arripitmt omnia od allegorias trans- 
ferendi : ita ex canibns faciunt homines, ex orboribos angelos, ct totam Scrip- 
turam ladendo perrertont. 
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11. If we have sown unto yon spiritual things, (is 
it) a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things ? 

That is, if we have bestowed on you one class of benefits, 
is it unreasonable that we should receive from you another 
class ? And if the benefits which we bestow are spiritual^ 
Buch as knowledge, &ith and hope, the fruits of the Spirit, and 
therefore of infinite value, is it much that we should derive 
from you carnal things, i. e. things necessary for the support 
of the body ? On every principle of commutative justice, the 
minister's right to a support must be conceded. 

12. If others be partakers of (this) power over you, 
(are) not we rather? Nevertheless we have not used 
this power ; but suflfer all things, lest we should hinder 
the gospel of Christ. 

This is an argument directed specially to the Corinthians. 
They had recognized in other teachers the right to a support ; 
they could not, therefore, with any show of reason, deny it to 
the apostle. This power over you (rijs v/«iv c^ovo-tas^, i. e. the 
right of which you are the objects. For this use of the geni- 
tive, {power qfyou^ for power over i/ou)^ compare Matt. 10, 1. 
John 17,2. Undisputable as this right was in* the case of 
Paul, he did not exercise it, Imt mijfered all things^ i. e. en- 
dured ^1 kinds of privations. The word means to bear i7i si- 
lence. Zest we should hinder (place any hinderance in the 
way oQ the gos}^ of Christ, under the circumstances in 
which Paul was placed, surrounded by implacable enemies, it 
would have hindered the gospel had he done any thing which 
gave the least ground to question the purity of his motives. 
He was willing to suffer any thing rather than to give his op- 
ponents the shghtest pretext for their opposition to him. 

13. Do ye not know that they which minister about 
holy things live (of the things) of the temple ? and they 
which wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ? 

What Paul here says is true of all re%ions, though his 
reference is probably only to the Jewish. Those which min- 
ister about holy things {pi ra Upa epyaCofievoi) ; t/iose who per- 
form the sacred services^ i. e. those who offer sacrifices. Mit 
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ofthA temple^ i. e. they derive their support from the temple. 
Those attending the altar share with the altar^ L e. the priests 
reoeive a portion of the sacrifices offered on the altar. If this 
was an institution ordained hj Ood himself, under the old dis- 
pensation, it has the sanction of divine authority. The apos- 
tle's concluding and conclusive argument on this subject is 
contained in the following verse. 

14. Even so hatli the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should Uve of the gospel. 

£Jven so (avrco fcat), so alsOy L e. as God had ordained under 
the Old Testament, so also the Lord (L e. Christ) had ordained 
under the New. Christ has made the same ordmance respect- 
ing the ministers of the gospel, that God made respecting the 
pnests of the law. The J^ord hath ordained that^ i&c, (8ie- 
To^c Tois), Tie commanded those who preachy &c. It was a com- 
mand to ministers themselves not to seek their support from 
secular occupations ; but to live of the gospel^ as the jpriests 
lived of the temple. Matt. 10, 10. Luke 10, 8. This is the 
law of Christ, obligatory on ministers and people ; on the lat- 
ter to give, and on the former to seek a support from the 
church and not from worldly avocations. There are circum- 
stances under which, as the case of Paul shows, this command 
ceases to be binding on preachers. These are exceptions, to 
be justified, each on its own merits; the rule, as a rule, re- 
mains in force. If this subject were viewed in this light, both 
hj preachers and people, there would be little difficulty in sus- 
taining the gospel, and few ministers would be distracted by 
worldfy pursuits. 

15. But I have used none of these things : neither 
have I written these things, that it should be so done 
unto me : for (it were) better for me to die, than that 
any man should make my glorying void. 

None of these things^ may refer to the various arguments 
above mentioned. * I have availed myself of none of these 
arguments ; * or, it may refer to the right itself which was 
manifold, the right of a recompense for labour, v. 1 ; the right 
to an equivalent for benefits conferred, v. 11 ; the right to bo 
treated as other ministers were, v. 12 ; the right to be dealt 
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with according to the law of Ood in the Old Testament, and 
of Christ in the New. ' I have used none of these rights.* 
Neither have I written these things that it should (in future) 
be so done (i. e. according to what I have written) vnto me 
(cv €/uum), in my case. Paul had no intention of changing his 
course m this matter. The reason for this determination he 
immediately assigns. For it were better for me to die than 
that any man s/iould make my gUyrying voidy that is, deprive 
me of my ^ound of glorying. What enabled Paul to fece his 
enemies with joyftd confidence, was his disinterested self-deni- 
al in preaching the gospel without reward. And this he calls 
his (Kavx»7fta), or ground of boasting. That this, and not 
merely preaching the ffospel, was the proof of his integrity to 
which he could confidently refer, he shows in the following 
verses. 

16. For though I preach the gospel, I have nothing 
to glory of : for necessity is laid upon me ; yea, woe is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel 1 

The reason why it was so important to him to refuse all 
remuneration as a minister was, that although he preached t/ie 
gospel that was no (Kai^/xa), ground of boastmg to him. 
That he was bound to do, yea, woe was denounced against 
him unless he did preach it. Nothing could be a ground of 
boasting, but something which he was free to do, or not to do. 
He was free to receive or to refuse a remuneration for preach- 
ing ; and therefore his refrising to do so was a ^ound of ^lo- 
rymg, that is, a proof of integrity to which he could with 
confidence appeal. 

17. For if I do this thing willingly, I have a reward : 
but if against my will, a dispensation (of the gospel) is 
committed unto me. 

This is the proof that preaching was no ground of boasting. 
If he preached willingly ^ i. e. if it were optional with him to 
preach or not to preach, then it would be a ground of boastn 
mg ; but if he dia it unwillingly y i. e. if it was not optional 
with him, (as was in &ct the case), he was onhr discharging 
an official duty, and had nothing to boast o£ That Pam 
preached the gospel willingly, that he esteemed it his highest 
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loy and glory, is abundantly evident from his history and 
his writings. Rom. 1,5. 11,13. 15,15.16. 1 Cor. 15, 9. 
10. GaL 1, 15, 16. Eph. 3, 8. The diflference, therefore, here 
expressed between (haliv and oIkcdv), wiUing and untoiliingy is 
not the difference between cheerfully and reluctantly, but be- 
tween optional and obli^tory. He says he had a di^>ensatiou 
or stewardship {olKovofita) committed to him. These stewards 
(oucovofioi) were conmionly slaves. There is a great difference 
between what a slave does in obedience to a conmiand, and 
what a man volunteers to do of his own accord. And this is 
the precise difference to which the apostle here refers. The 
slave may feel honoured by the command of his master, and 
obey him gladly, still it is but a service. So Paul was com- 
manded to preach the gospel, and he did it with his whole 
heart ; but he was not commanded to refuse to receive a sup- 
port from the churches. The former, therefore, was not a 
ground of boasting, not a thing for which he could claim the 
reward of special confidence ; the latter was. He could ap- 
peal to it as a proo^ not only of his obedience, bat of the 
purity of the motive which prompted that obedience. A phy- 
sician may attend the sick from the highest motives, though 
he receives a remuneration for his services. But when he at- 
tends the poor gratuitously, though the motives may be no 
higher, the evidence of their purity is placed beyond question. 
Paul's ground of glorying, tnerejfore, was not preaching, for 
that was a matter of obligation ; but his preaching gratmtous- 
ly, which was altogether optional. I^ says he, my preaching 
is optional, I have a reward; not in the sense of merit in the 
sight of God, but in the general sense of recompense. He 
gained something by it. He gained the confidence even of 
his enemies. But as preaching was not optional but obligato- 
ry, he did not gain confidence by it. Mere preaching, there- 
fore, was not a {Kavxr)fM) ground of boasting, but preaching 
gratuitously was. A dispmsation of the gospd is committed 
to me / in the Greek it is simply, ' lam intrusted with a stew- 
ardship (comp. Gal. 2, 7, L e. an office), which I am bound to 
discharge. I am in this matter a mere servant.' The princi- 
ple on which the apostle's argument is founded is recognized 
by our Lord, when he said, " When ye shall have done all 
those things which are commanded you, say. We are unprofit- 
able servants : we have done that which was our duty to do,** 
Luke 17, 10. 
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18. What is my reward then? (Verily) that, when 
I preach the gospel, I may make the gospel of Christ 
without charge, that I abuse not my power in the 
gospel. 

To do what he was commaQded was no ground of re- 
ward ; but to preach the gospel without charge was something 
of which he could boast, i. e. make a ground of confidence. 
What then is my reward? L e. what constitutes my reward? 
in the sense explained ; what giyes me a ground of boasting ? 
The answer follows, (tva being used instead of the exeeetical 
infinitive ; comp. John 15, 8. 1 John 4, 17.) that preaming I 
should make the gospel free of charge. In other words, that 
I should not itse my right in the gospel. In other words, 
Paulas reward was to sacrifice himself for others. He speaks 
of his being permitted to serve others gratuitously as a re- 
ward. And so it was, not only because it was an honour and 
happiness to be allowed to serve Christ in thus serving his 
people ; but also because it secured him the confidence of 
those among whom he laboured by proving his disinterested- 
ness. The conmion version, thM I abuse not^ although agree- 
able to the common meaning of KaraxpojoiioLy is not consistent 
with the context, and is not demanded by the usage of the 
word; see 7, 31. It was not the abuse, but the use of his 
right to be supported, that the apostle had renounced. 

19. For though I be free from all (men), yet have 
I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. 

The apostle's sel^denial and accommodation of himself to 
the weakness and prejudices of others, was not confined to the 
point of which he had been speaking. He oonstantlv acted 
upon the principle of abstaining in thmgs indifferent, n*om in- 
sisting on his rights. Though free from aUy i. e. independent 
of all men, and under no obligation to conform my conduct to 
their opinions, I subjected myself to aU. In what way he did 
this, and to what extent, is explained by what follows. His 
motive in thus accommodating himself to others, was, that he 
might gain the morCy or the greater number, the majority ; 
comp. 10, 5. No one was more yielding in matters of indiifer- 
enoe, no one was more unyielding in matters of principle than 
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this apostle. So long as things indifferent were regarded as 
such, he was ready to accommodate himself to the most im- 
reasonable prejudices; but when thejrwere insisted upon as 
matters of necessity, he would not give place, no not for an 
hour, Gal. 2, 5. 

20. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I 
might gain the Jews ; to them that are under the kw, 
as under the law, that I might gain them that are 
under the law; 

To the Jews he became as a Jew, i. e. he acted as they 
acted, he conformed to their usages, observed the law, avow- 
ing at the same time that he did it as a matter of accommoda- 
tion. Wherever the fidr inference from his compliance would 
have been that he regarded these Jewish observances as neces- 
sary, he strenuously refused compliance. His conduct in re- 
lation to l^othy and Titus, before referred to, shows the 
princijple on which he acted. The former he circumcised, be- 
cause it was regarded as a concession. The latter he refused 
to circumcise, because it was demanded as a matter of neces- 
sity. There are two things, therefore, to be carefully observed 
in all cases of concession to the opinions and practices of 
others : first, that the point conceded be a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; for Paul never yielded in the smallest measure to aaj 
thing which was in itself wrong. In this his conduct was di- 
rect^^ the opposite to that of those who accommodate them- 
selves to the sins of men, or to the superstitious observances 
of &lse religions. And seoon^y, that the concession does not 
involve any admission that what is in &ct indifferent is a mat- 
ter of moral obligation. The extent to which Paul went to 
conciliate the Jews may be learnt from what b recorded in 
Acts 21, 18-27. 

To those under the law. These were not converted Jews, 
because they were already gained to the gospel, and did not 
need to be won, which is the sense in which the expression to 
gain is used in this verse, as he had just spoken of gaining the 
Jews. Perhaps those under the law^ as distinguished from 
Jews, were proselytes, i e. Gentiles who had embraced Juda- 
ism. But most of these proselytes were not strictly under the 
law. They acknowledged Jehovah to be the only true Gk)d, 
but did not subject themselves to the Mosaic institutions. The 
common opinion is, that this clause is only explanatory of the 
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fonner, * To the Jews, i. e. to those under the law, I became 
as a Jew, i. e. as one under the law.' 

" Not being myself under the law," firf <ov avros viro vofioy. 
This clause happened to be omitted from the Elziver edition 
of the Greek Testament from which our translation was made, 
and therefore fails in the common English version. It is 
found, however, in all the more ancient manuscripts, in many 
of the Others and early versions, and is therefore adopted by 
most modem editors. The internal evidence is also in its 
favour. It was important for Paul to say that although acting 
(M under the law, ne was not under it ; because it was a Am- 
damental principle of the gospel which he preached, that be- 
lievers are freed from the £w. " We are not under law, but 
under grace," Rom. 6, 14. It was necessary, therefore, that 
his compliance with the Jewish law should be recognized as a 
matter of voluntary concession* 

21. To them that are without law, as without law, 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ,) that I might gain them that are without law. 

jThose without law were the heathen, who had no written 
revelation as the rule of their conduct ; comp. Rom. 2, 12, 
As, however, the word (ovofios), without law, means also reck- 
less, regardless of moral restraints, Paul is careful to explain 
in what sense he acted as without law. When among the 
Gentiles he did not conform to the Jewish law ; in that sense, 
he was without law ; but he did not act as without law to 
God, i. e. without regard to the obligation of the moral law ; 
but as under law to Christ, i. e. as recognizing his obligation 
to obey Christ, whose will is the highest rme of duty. In 
other words, he was not under the «iewish law ; but he was 
under the moral law. He disregarded the Jewish law that he 
might gain those without law, i e. the Gentiles. ^ When in 
Jerusalem, he conformed to the Jewish law ; when in Antioch 
he refused to do so, and rebuked Peter for acting as a Jew 
among the Gentiles, Ckd. 2, 11-21. It would have greatly im- 
peded, if not entirely prevented, the progress of the gospel 
among the heathen, had it been burdened with the whole 
weight of the Jewish ceremonies and restrictions. Peter him- 
self nad told even the Jews that the Mosaic law was a yoke 
which neither they nor their Withers had been able to bear, 
Acts 15, 10. And Paul said to the Galatians, that he had re- 
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sisted the Judaizers, in order that the truth of the gospel 
might remain with them, Gal. 2, 5. 

22. To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gam the weak : I am made all thiflgs to all (men), that 
I might by all means save some. 

By the weak many miderstand the Jews and Gkntiles con- 
sidered under another aspect, L e. as destitute of the power to 
comprehend and appreciate the gospel. The onl^ reason fot 
this mterpretation is the assumption that to gain m this con* 
nection must mean to convert, or make Christians o^ and 
therefore, those to be gained must be those who were not 
Christians. But the word means merely to win over^ to bring 
to proper views, and therefore may be used in reference to 
weak and superstitious believers as well as of unconverted 
Jews and Qentiles. As in the preceding chapter the weak 
mean weak Christians, men who were not dear and decided 
in their views, and as the very design of the whole discusdon 
was to induce the more enlightened Corinthian Christians to 
accommodate themselves to those weaker brethren, it is alto- 

f ether more natural to understand it in the same way here, 
'aul holds himself up as an example. To the weak he became 
as weak ; he accommodated himself to their preju^ces that 
he might win them over to better views. And he wi^ed the 
Corinthians to do the same. lam made aU things to all men. 
This generalizes all that had been said. It was not to this or 
that class of men, that he was thus conciliatory, but to all 
classes, and as to all matters of indifference ; that he might cU 
aU events {Trdarrm) save some. 

23. And this I do for the gospel's sake, that I 
might be partaker thereof with (you). 

This I do ; or, according to the reading now generally 
adopted (iroKra instead of toOto), I do all things ; * my whole 
course of action, not merely in thus accommodating myself to 
the prejudices of others, but in every thing else, is regulated 
for the promotion of the eospel.' This gives a better sense ; 
for to say. This Ido^ would be only to repeat what is included 
in the preceding verse. Paul lived for the gospel. He did all 
things for it. ThxU I may he a joint-parWcer thereof^ i. e. a 
partaker with others ; not, with you^ as there is nothing to 
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confine the statement to the Corinthians. To be a pariaker 
of the gospel, means, of course, to be a partaker of its bene- 
fits ; the subject of the redemption which it announces. It is 
necessary to hve for the gospel, in order to be a partaker of 
the gospel. 

24. Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run, that ye 
may obtain. , 

An exhortation to self-denial and exertion, clothed in fig- 
urative language. As the exhortation is addressed principally 
to the Gentile converts, the imagery used is derived from the 
public games with which they were so familiar. These games, 
the Olympian and Isthmian, the latter celebrated every third 
summer in the neighbourhood of Corinth, were the occasions 
for the concourse of the people from aU parts of Greece. The 
contests in them excited the greatest emulation in all classes 
of the inhabitants. Even the Roman emperors did not refuse 
to enter the lists. To be a victor was to be immortalized with 
such immortality as the breath of man can give. To Greeks, 
therefore, no allusions could be more intelligible, or more 
effective, than those to these institutions, which have nothing 
to answer to them in modem times. 

JShau) ye not. He took for granted they were familiar 
with the rules of the ^ames to which he referred. ITicU those 
running in a race : bterally in the stadium or circus in which 
the games were celebrated, so called because it was a stadium 

L little more than two hundred yards) in length. AU run^ 
one obtains the prize. It was not enough to start in this 
race ; it was not enough to persevere almost to the end ; it 
was necessary to outrun all competitors and be first at the 
goal. But one took the prize. So run that ye may obtain. 
That is, run as that one runs, in order thcU ye may obtain. 
The greatest selMenial in preparation, and the greatest effort 
in the contest, were necessanr to success. In the Christian 
race there are many victors ; out the point of the exhortation 
is, that all should run as the one victor ran in the Grecian 
games. 

25. And every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things. Now they (do it) to obtain a 
corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible. 
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Every one who striveth^ &e, (iras 6 Aytayil^ofuyo^) every one 
accustomed to contend^ i. e. every professioDal athlete. The 
word inclndes all kinds of contests, whether in running, 
wrestlmg or fighting. Is temperate in aU things^ L e. contr<^ 
himself as to all things. He exercises self-denial in diet^ in 
bodily indulgences, and by pmnful and protracted discipline. 
The ancient writers abound in rules of abstinence and exercise, 
to be observed by competitors in preparation for the games. 
TJiey indeed for a corruptible crown^ toe for an incorruptible. 
If the heathen submitted to such severe discipline to ^in a 
wreath of olive or garland of pine leaves, shall not Chnstians 
do as much for a crown of righteousness which &deth not 
away? 

26. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air : 

I therefore^ i. e. because so much effort is necessary to suo- 
cess. So run^ i. e. run not in such a manner as one who runs 
uncertainly (dSi^Xcus). That may mean unconspicuousli/y not 
as one unseen, but as one on whom all eyes are fixed. Or more 
probably the idea is, not as one runs who is uncertain where 
or for what he is running. A man who runs uncertain as to 
his course or object, runs without spirit or effort. SofighJt Z 
The allusion is here to boxing, or fighting with the fist. Not 
as one beating the air. Here again the figure is doubtful. A 
man who is merely exercising, without an antagonist, may be 
said to smite the air. A man puts forth little strength in such 
a sham conflict. Or the man who aims at his antagonist, and 
faUs to hit him, smites the air. This is the better explanation. 
YisoiL has the same figure to express the same idea. He s^ 
of a boxer who missed his antagonist, ^^ vires in ventum effu- 
dit." JSn. V. 446. In either way the meaning is the same. 
Nothing is accomplished. The effort is in vwn. In 14, 9, the 
apostle says of those who speak in an unknown tongue, that 
they speoK into the air. That is, they speak to no effect. 

27. But I keep under my body, and bring (it) into 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a cast-away. 

In opposition to the fruitless or objectless fighting just de- 
scribed, Iraul says, Ike^ under my body; literally I bruise 
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my body, (virowrtojw, to smite under the eye^ to bruise^ to 
smite^ Luke 18, 6.^ ffis antagonist was his body, which he so 
smote, i. e. so dealt with, as to bring it into subjection ; liter- 
ally, to lead aboiU as a slave. Perhaps in reference to the 
custom of the victor leading about his conquered antagonist 
as a servant ; though this b doubtfiiL The body, as in part 
the seat and organ of an, is used for our whole sinful nature. 
Rom. 8, 13. It was not merely his sensual nature that Paul 
endeavoured to bring into subjection, but all the evil propensi- 
ties and passions of his heart. Lest fiaving preached to others 
(tajpfvia^). Perhaps the apostle means to adhere to the figure 
and say, * Lest having acted the part of a herald, (whose office 
at the Grecian games was to proclaim the rules of the contest 
and to summon the competitors or combatants to the lists,) 
he himself should be judged unworthy of the prize.' As, how- 
ever, the word is so often used for preaching the gospel^ he 
may intend to drop the figure and say, * He made iJiese strenu- 
ous exertions, lest, having preached the gospel to others, he 
himself should become (^3oic(fios) a reprobate, one rejected.' 
What an argument and what a reproof b thb ! The reckless 
and listless Corinthians thought they could safely indulge 
themselves to the very verge of sin, while thb devoted apostle 
considered himself as eneaged in a life-struggle for bb salva- 
tion. Thb same apostle, however, who evidently acted on the 
principle that the righteous scarcely are saved, and that the 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, at other times breaks 
out in the most joyful assurance of salvation, and says that he 
was persuaded that nothing in heaven, earth or hell could ever 
separate him firom the love of God. Rom. 8, 38. 39, The one 
state of mind b the necessary condition of the other. It b 
only those who are conscious of thb constant and deadly 
struggle with sin, to whom thb assurance b given. In the 
verv same breath Paul says, ** O wretched man that I am ; " 
and, "Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory," Rom. 7, 
24. 26. It b the indolent ^d self-indulgent Christian who b 
always in doubt. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A oontiDQation of the exhortation to self-denial and cantion, t& 1-13. Ex- 
press prohihitioa of joining in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, y& 
14-22. Paiticnlar directions as to the nse of meat sacrificed to idols^ ts. 
2a-38. 

The necesaUy of self-denial argued from the case of the 
Israelites. Vs. 1-13. 

At the close of the preceding chapter the apostle had exhorted 
his readers to self^enial and effort, in order to secure the 
crown of life. He here enforces that exhortation, by showing 
how disastrous had been the want of such self control in the 
case of the Israelites. They had been highly fevoured as well 
as we. They had been miraculously guided by the pillar of 
cloud ; thejr had been led through the Red Sea ; they had 
been fed with manna from heaven, and with water from the 
rock ; and yet the great majority of them perished, vs. 1--5, 
This is a solemn warning to Christians not to give way to 
temjytation, as the Israehtes did, v. 6. That is, not to be led 
into idolatry, v. 7, nor into fornication, v. 8, nor into tempting 
Christ, V. 9, nor into murmuring, v. lO: In all these points 
the experience of the Israelites was a warning to Christians ; 
and therefore those who thought themselves secure should 
take heed lest they &11, vs. 1 1 . 1 2. God is merciful, and would 
not suffer them to be too severely tempted, v. 13. 

1. Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the 
doud, and all passed through the sea ; 

Moreover. The true reading is not (8c) moreover^ but (yip) 
fWy which marks the connection with what precedes. * We 
must use self-denial and effort ; /or, brethren, our Others, not- 
withstanding all they experienced, perished.' I looiUd not 
have you ignorant^ Kom. 1, 10. 11, 25, a formula used when 
something specially important is to be presented. That (not 
Aot^ that). AH our faJthers. The emphasis is on aU. *A11 
our &thers left Egypt ; Caleb and Joshua alone entered the 
promised land.' All run, but one obtains the prize. The his- 
tory of the church affords no incident better suited to enforce 
the necessity of guarding against Mse security, than that se- 
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lected by the apostle. The Israelites doubtless felt, as they 
stood on the other side of the Red Sea, that all danger was 
over, and that their entrance into the land of promise was se- 
cured. They had however a journey beset with dangers be- 
fore them, and perished because they thought there was no 
need of exertion. So the Corinthians, when brought to the 
knowledge of the gospel, thought heaven secure. Paul re- 
minds them that they had only entered on the way, and would 
certainly perish unless they exercised constant selMenial. Our 
fathers, Abraham is our father, though we are not his natural 
descendants. And the Israelites were the fethers of the Co- 
rinthian Christians, although most of them were Gentiles. 
Although this is true, it is probable that the apostle, although 
writing to a church, many, if not most, of whose members 
were of heathen origin, speaks as a Jew to Jews ; as he often 
addresses a congregation as a whole, when what he says has 
reference only to a part. 

Were under the doud^ not underneath it, but under its 
guidance. Ex. 13, 21. "The Lord went before them by day 
m a pillar of cloud, to lead them ; and by night in a pillar of 
fire to give them light, to go by day and night.'' See Num. 
9, 16. 23. 14, 14. Deut. 1, 33. Ps. 78, 14. &c. No more deci- 
sive evidence could have been given of their election as a peo- 
ple, than this supernatural guidance. The symbol of the divine 
presence and favour was l^fore their eyes dav and night. K 
any people ever had reason to think their salvation secure, it 
was those whom God thus wonderfully guided. They aU 
passed through the sea. Would God permit those to perish 
ior whom he had wrought so signal a deliverance, and for 
whose sake he sacrificed the hosts of Egypt ? Yet their car- 
casses were strewed in the wilderness. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to be recipients of extraordinary favours ; it is not enough 
to begin well. It is only by constant self-denial and vigilance, 
that the promised reward can be obtained. This is tiie lesson 
the apostle intends to inculcate. 

2. And were all baptized * unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea ; 

Baptized unto Moses^ i. e. in reference to Moses, so as by 

* The MSS. A. C. D. E. F. 0. an read i^cewrib^trav, were baptized^ instead 
of ifiavritrarrof allowed tkenuelves to he hc^itized ; and yet the migority of edi- 
tors prefer the latter reading as the more diflScnlt. 
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baptism to be made his disciples. See 1, 13. Bom. 6, 3. Jn 
the doud and in the sea. The cloud and the sea did for them, 
in reference to Moses, what baptism does for us in reference 
to Christ. Their passage through the sea, and their guidance 
by the cloud, was their oaptism. It made them the disciples 
of Moses ; placed them under obligation to recognize his di- 
vine commission and to submit to ms authority. This is the 
only point of analogy between the cases, and it is all the apos- 
tle's argument requires. One class of commentators says that 
they were immersed in the sea, and therefore it was a bap- 
tism ; another says, the doud rained upon them, and on that 
account they are said to have been baptized. Both sugges- 
tions are equally forced. For the people were baptized as 
much in the cloud as in the sea ; but they were not immersed 
in the cloud nor sprinkled by the sea. There is no allusion to 
the mode of baptism. Neither is the point of analogy to be 
sought in the &ct, that the cloud was vapour and the sea 
water. The doud by night was fire. The point of similarity 
is to be found, not in any thing external, but in the effect pro- 
duced. The display of God's power in the cloud and in the 
sea, brought the people into the relation of disciples to Moses. 
It inau^rated the congregation, and, as it were, baptized 
them to him, bound them to serve and follow him. 

3. And did all eat the same spiritual meat ; 

As they had their baptism, so they had their eucharist ; 
and they all had it. They all eat th^ same spiritual meat. 
They were all alike favoured, and had therefore equal grounds 
of hope. Yet how few of them reached the promised rest ! 

The reference is here obviously to the manna, which the 
apostle calls spiritual meat. Why it is so called is very doubt- 
ful. 1 . The word spiritual may mean, partaking of the nature 
of spirit, a sense attributed to the word in 15, 44, where, " spir- 
itual body" is assumed to mean a refined, aetherial body. 
The manna, according to this view, is called spiritual meat, be- 
cause it was a refined kind of food ; much in the way in which 
we use the word celestial as an epithet of excellence. This in- 
terpretation derives some support from Ps. 78, 25, where the 
manna is called *^ angels' food." By Josephus, A, UL 1, 6, it 
is called, " divine and wonderfiil food." 2. A second inter- 
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fh)m heaven.* Neither of these views, however, is consist- 
ent with the scriptural use of the word. Spirittial neither 
means refined nor typical. In 15, 44, " spiritual body " means 
a body adapted to the spirit as its organ. 8. Others give the 
word here its very common sense^ pertaining to the spirit/ as, 
in the preceding chapter, " carnal things " are things pertain- 
ing to the body, and ^^ spiritual things" are things pertaining 
to the souL The manna, according to this interpretation, was 
designed not only for the body, but for the souL It was spir- 
itual food ; food intended for the spirit, because attended by 
the Holy Spirit and made the means of spiritual nourishment. 
This is a very commonly received interpretation. Calvin as- 
sumes it to be the only possible meaning of the passage, and 
founds on it an argument for his favourite doctrme, that the 
sacraments of the Old Testament had the same efficacy as 
those of the New. But this exalts the manna into a sacra- 
ment, which it was not. It was designed for ordinary food ; 
as Nehemiah (9, 15) says, '^ Thou gavest them bread from 
heaven for their hunger, and broughtest forth for them water 
out of the rock for their thirst." And our Lord represents it 
in the same light, when he said, ^' Tour fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness and are dead." John 6, 49. He contrasts 
himself as the true bread from heaven which gives life to the 
soul, with the manna which had no spirituid efficacy. 4. One 
of the most conmion meanings of the word spiritual in Scrip- 
ture is, derived from the Spirit. Spiritual gifts and spiritual 
blessings are gifts and blessings oi which the Spirit is the 
author. Every thing which God does in nature and in grace, 
he does by the Spirit. He garnished the heavens by the 
Spirit ; and the Spirit renews the fece of the earth. When 
therefore it is said, God gave them bread from heaven to eat, 
it means that the Spirit gave it ; for God gave it through the 
Spirit. Thus Gk)d is said to renew and sanctify men, l^cause 
the Spirit of God is the author of regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion. The manna therefore was spiritual food, in the same 
sense in which the special ^ifls of God are called spiritual gift». 
That is, it was given by me Spirit. It was not natural K>od, 
but food miraculouslv provided. In the same sense, in the 
next verse, the water is c^ed spirittMd drink^ because miracu- 
lously produced. In GaL 4, 29, the natural birth of Isaac ife 
said to have been after the Spirit^ because due to the spe- 
cial intervention of GU>d. As the miraculous deUverance and 
miraculous guidance of the Israelites was their baptism, so 
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their being miracoloosly fed was their Lord's Sapper. They 
were as signal marks of the divine presence and mvoor as sa- 
craments are to us. If their privileges did not prevent their 
perishing in the wilderness, ours will not save us. K the want 
of self-denial and vigilance destroyed them, it will destroy us. 

4. And did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them : 
and that Rock was Christ. 

The water which they drank was spiritucd^ because derived 
from the Spirit, i e. by the special intervention of Gk)d. They 
all drank (In-fcov) of it once when first provided, and they con- 
tinued to drink ihtwov) of it, for it followed them. Whatever 
difficulties may be connected with the interpretation of this 
verse, two things are therein plainly taught. First, that the 
Israehtes were constantly supplied in a miraculous manner 
with water ; and secondly, that the source of that supply was 
Christ. The principal difficulties in the passage are, the de- 
claration that the rock followed the Israelites ; and that the 
rock was Christ. How are these statements to be under- 
stood? 1. Some take the passage literally, and assume that 
the rock smitten by Moses actudly rolled after the Israelites 
during all their journey. Such was the tradition of the Jews, 
as is abundantly proved by the quotations from their writings, 
by Wetstein, Schoettgen and liffhtfoot.* According to uie 
local tradition, as old at least as tiie Koran, the rock smitten 
by Moses was not part of the mountain, but a detached rock, 
pierced with holes whence the water is said to have flowed. 
This view of the passage makes the apostle responsible for a 
Jewish fable, and is inconsistent with his divine authority. 
Those who adopt this interpretation do not suppose that the 
rock actually followed the Israelites, but that the apostle was 
misled by the tradition of his times. 2. Others say that by 
the rock following them is meant that the water out of the 
rock followed them. There is nothing unnatural in this. To 
say that the vines of France foUow the people wherever they 
go, would be no violent figure to express the fact that the 
wine produced by those vines followed them. No man at 
least would be disposed to understand the expression literally. 

* Fnit (nio pntcns Num. 21, 16) neat petra, mcnt alvovs apnm et globosoa, 
It TohitaTit, &C., ot iyit cum ipda in itinonbiis ipeomm. Bammidhbar R. S. 1. 
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In Ps. 105, 41, it is said, **He opened the rock, and the waters 
gashed out ; they ran in dry places like a river," which at least 
proves that the supply of water was very copious, and flowed 
to a considerable distance. 8. It is not necessary, however, to 
assume that either the rock or the water out of the rock fol- 
lowed them. The rock that followed them was Christ. The 
Loeos, the manifested Jehovah, who attended the Israelites 
in their journey, was the Son of Gk)d who assumed our nature, 
and was the Christ. It was he who supplied their wants. 
He was to them the fountain of living waters. He was the 
spiritual rock of which they drank. The word spirittuil may 
have the same general force here as in the preceding clauses. 
The bread and water are called spiritual because supernatural 
So the rock was a supernatural rock, though in a somewhat 
different sense. The manna was supernatural as to its origin ; 
the rock, as to its nature. It is not unconmion for a word to 
be taken in the same connection in different, though nearly 
allied senses. Compare the use of this word spiritual in 2, 15 
and 3, 1 ; and ^cijpct and ^€p€l in 3, 17. But in what sense 
was the rock Christ? Not that Christ appeared under the 
form of a rock ; nor that the rock was a type of Christ, for 
that does not suit the connection. The idea is not that they 
drank of the typical rock ; it was not the type but the anti- 
type that supplied their wants. The expression is simplj 
figurative. Christ was the rock in the same sense that he is 
the vine. He was the source of all the support which the 
Israelites enjoyed during their journey in the wilderness. 

Thb passage distinctly asserts not only the preexistence 
of our Lord, but also that he was the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament. He who appeared to Moses and announced him- 
self as Jehovah, the Grod of Abraham, who conmiissioned him 
to go to Riaraoh, who delivered the people out of Egypt, who 
appeared on Horeb, who led the people through the T^der- 
ness, who dwelt in the temple, who manifested himself to 
Isaiah, who was to appear personally in the folness of time, is 
the person who was bom of a virgin, and manifested himself 
in the flesh. He is called, therefore, in the Old Testament, an 
angel, the angel of Jehovah, Jehovah, the Supreme Lord, the 
Mighty God, the Son of God — one whom God sent— one with 
him, therefore, as to substance, but a distinct person. Our 
Lord said, Abraham saw his day, for he was before Abraham, 
John 8, 58 ; John says, 12, 41, Isaiah beheld his glory in the 
temple ; Paul says, the Israelites tempted him in the wilder- 
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ness, 1 Cor. 10, 9, and that Moses saffered his reproach, Heb. 
11, 26 ; Jnde 6. says, the Lord, or (asLachmann, after the an- 
cient MSS. and versions, reads) Jesus, saved his people out of 
^Syp^' T*^ truth early impressed itself on the mind of the 
Christian church, as appears from the prayer in the ancient 
litur^^ O Adonai (Supreme Lord), et Dux DomCis Israel, 
oui Mosi in igne flammeo rubi apparuisti, et ei in Sina aquam 
aedisti, veni ad redimendum nos m brachio extracto. 

5. But with many of them God was not well 
pleased : for they were overthrown in the wilderness. 

JBiUj i. e. notmthstanding they had been thus highly &- 
voured. With many ; literally, with the greater namber. 
God was not toeU j^msedy that is, he was mspleased. The 
proof of his displeasure was that they Moere acekhrovm in the 
wilderness. Literally, they vsere strewed as corpses in the rcil^ 
demess. Their path through the desert could be traced by 
the bones of those who perished through the judgments 
of God. 

6. Now these things were our examples, to the in- 
tent we should not lust after evil things, as they also 
lusted. 

These things toere our examples; literally, our types. A 
type is an impression ; any thing produced hy blows ; then an 
impression which has a resemblance to something else ; then 
a model to which some other person or thing should be, or in 
point of ^t would be, conformed. The Israelites and the 
racts of their history were our types, because we shall be con- 
formed to them if we do not exercise caution. Our doom will 
correspond to theirs. They therefore stand as warnings to us. 
The particular thing against which their Me was designed to 
warn us, is lusting after evil. Accortog to Num. 11, 4, the 
people lusted after, i e. they inordinately longed for, the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, and said. Who shdl give us flesh to eat ? God 
gave them their desire — " but while the flesh was yet between 
their teeth, he smote them with a great plague, and the place 
was called the * graves of lust,' for there they buried the peo- 
ple that lusted," Num. 11, 34. Comp. Ps. 78, 27-31, and 105, 
14. 15. This was a perpetual warning against the indulgence 
of inordinate desires for forbidden objects. It was specially 
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appropriate as a warning to the Corinthians not to desire par- 
ticipation in the sacrificial feasts of the heathen in which tney 
had been accustomed to indulge. 

7. Neither be ye idolaters, as (were) some of them ; 
as it is written, The people sat down to eat and drink^ 
and rose up to play. 

The Corinthians were as much exposed to temptation on 
this subject as the Israelites had been, and were quite as liable 
to fall into idolatrous practices. The Israelites did not con- 
sider themselves as idolaters when they made the golden calf; 
they did not believe that the second commandment forbade 
the worship of the true God by images, and it was Jehovah 
whom they designed to worship. The feast was proclaimed 
as a feast to Jehovah, Ex. 32, 6. They made the same excuse 
for the use of images as the Romanists now do ; and the same in 
effect as that which the Corinthians made for their compliance 
with heathen usages. The latter did not consider the partici- 
pation of the feasts in the idoPs temple as an act of idolatry. 
As the Israelites perished for their sm, their excuse notwith- 
standing, so those who are in &ct idolaters, whether they so 
regard themselves or not, must expect a like fate. It is not 
enough to make a thing right, that we think it to be so. Things 
do not change their nature according to our thoughts about 
them. Murder is murder, though man in his self-conceit and 
pride may call it justifiable homicide. 

They sat doton to eat and to drinJc^ i e. of the sacrifices 
offered to Jehovah in the presence of the golden cal^ as a 
symbol of creative power — ^and rose up to play^ i. e. to dance, 
as that amusement was, among the ancients, connected with 
their religious feasts. Homer, Od. 8, 251. 

8. Neither let us commit fornication, as some of 
them conmiitted, and fell in one day three and twenty 
thousand. 

Idolatry and fornication have always been so intimately 
connected that the former seldom fails to lead to the latter. 
This was illustrated in the case of the Israelites. Num. 25, 
1-9, " And the people began to commit whoredom with the 
daughters of Moab ; and they called the people unto the sacri- 
fices of their gods. . . . And Israel joined himself unto Baal- 
peor." This was a god of the Moabites, who was worshipped 
8* 
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by the prostitution of virgins. Idolatry and fornication were 
in that case inseparable. In Corinth the principal temple was 
dedicated to Yenus, and the homage paid to her was ahnost 
as corrupt as that rendered to Baal-peor. How could the 
Corinthians escape this evil if they allowed themselves to at- 
tend the sacrificial feasts within her temple — ^under the pre- 
tence that an idol is nothing ? 

And toere slain in one day three and twenty thousand. Li 
the Hebrew Scriptures, the Septuagint, by Philo, Josephoa 
and the Rabbis, the number is ^ven as twenty-four tnou- 
sand. Both statements are equally correct. Nothing de- 
pended on the precise number. Any number between the 
two amounts may, according to common usage, be stated 
roundly as either the one or the other. The inMUoility of the 
sacred writers consists in their saying precisely what the Spirit 
of God designed thev should say ; and the Spirit designed that 
they should speak after the manner of men — and call the hea- 
vens solid and the earth fiat, and use round numbers, without 
intending to be mathematicallv exact in common speech. The 
Bible, although perfectlv divme, because the product of the 
Spirit of Go^ is perfectly human. The sacred writers spoke 
and wrote precisely as otner men in their circumstances would 
have spoken and written, and yet under such an influence as 
to make every thing they said correspond infallibly with the 
mind of the Spirit. When the hand of a master touches the 
organ we have one sound, and when he touches the harp we 
have another. So when the Spirit of Grod inspired Isaiah we 
had one strain, and when he inspired Amos, another. Moses 
and Paul were accustomed, like most other men, to use round 
numbers ; and they used them when under the influence of in- 
spiration just as they used other fiimiliar forms of statement. 
Neither intended to speak with numerical exactness, which 
the occasion did not require. What a wonderful book is the 
Bible, written at intervals during a period of fifteen hundred 
years, when such apparitions oi inaccuracy as this must be 
seized upon to impeach its infallibility 1 

9. Neither let us tempt Christ,* as some of them 
also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. 

• Instead of Xptirr6K the MSS. B. C, and the Coptic and Ethiq>io venions 
road Kvpiov. The MS. A. has dtSr. The common text is sustained hy the 
MSS. D. E. F. G. H. 1. K., hy the Sjriac, Vulgate, the old Latin and Sahidic ver- 
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To tempi is to try, either in the sense of attempting^ or of 
patting to the test, with a good or evil intent. God is said to 
tempt nis people, when he puts their faith and patience to the 
test for the sake of exercising and strengthening those graces, 
Heb. 11, 17. Satan and evil men are said to tempt others, 
when they put their virtue to the test with the design of se- 
ducing them into dn, Qal. 6, 1. James 1, 3. Matt. 4, 1, ifec 
Men are said to tempt God when they put his patience, fideli- 
ty or power to the test. Acts 5, 9. Matt. 4, 7. Heb. 3, 9. It 
was thus the Israelites tempted him in the wilderness. The^ 
tried his forbearance, they provoked him. The exhortation is 
that we should not thus tempt Christ. This supposes that 
Christ has authority over us, that he is our moral governor to 
whom we are responsible, and who has the power to punish 
those who incur his displeasure. In other words, the pai^ge 
assumes that we stand m the relation to Christ which rational 
creatures can sustain to God alone. Christ, therefore, is God, 
Whether the Corinthians are warned against tempting Christ 
by their impatience and discontent, as the Israelites did in the 
particular case here referred to ; or whether they are cautioned 
against putting his fidelity to the test by runimig unnecessa- 
rily into danger (see Matt. 4, 7), is uncertain. Probably the 
former. 

As some of them also tempted. As Christ is mentioned in 
the immediate context, it is most natural to supply the pro- 
noun him, * Let us not tempt Christ, as they tempted him? 
This is not only the most natural explanation, but it is sus- 
tained by a reference to v. 4, and by tne analogy of Scripture, 
as the Bible elsewhere teaches that the leader of the Israelites 
was the Son of God. It is only on theological grounds, that 
is, to get rid of the authority of the passage as a proof of our 
Lord's divinity, that others interpret the passage thus, ' Let us 
not tempt Christ, as they tempted God.' It is only one form 
of the argument, however, which is thus met. For according 
to this view the passage still teaches that we sustain the rela- 
tion to Christ which the Israelites sustained to God. Aiid 
were destroyed of serpents, Num. 21, 6. The people pro- 
voked Grod by their complaints and by their regrettiug their 
deliverance out of Egypt. " And the Lord sent fiery serpents 

dona, and by Cbiysostom and other Fathers. It is retained, therefore, by the 
migority of editors. As the more difficult reading it is the more likely to be 
the original one. The temptation was strong to change xp'<'"»'<Ji' into vvptovf 
bnt no one wonld be disposed to put the former word for the latter. 
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among the people, and they bit the people ; and ranch people 
of Israel died." Similar judgments awsdted the Corinthians 
if they exhausted the forbearance of the Lord. 

10. Neither murmur ye, as some of them also mur- 
mured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. ' 

To mttrmttr is to complain in a rebellious spirit. The 
referaice is to Num. 14, 2, ^^ And all the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and ag ainst Aaron: and the whole 
congregation said unto them, Would Gk>d we had died in the 
land of Egypt ! or would God we had died in the wilderness." 
Vs. 11. 12, "And the Lord said unto Moses, How long will 
this people provoke me ? and how long will it be ere they be- 
lieve me for all the si^ns which I have shown among them ? 
I will smite them with the pestilence, &c." V. 2?, "How 
lon^ shall I bear with this evil congregation which murmur 
agamst me ? . . • Their carcasses shidl rail in the wildeme^" 
Or the reference is to Num. 16, in which the rebellion of Ko- 
rah is related, and the subseanent murmuring of the people, 
v. 41, in consequence of whicn fourteen thousand and seven 
hundred were destroyed by a plague, v. 49. In both cases 
the offence and punishment were the same. Were destroyed 
of the destroyer^ i. e. by an angel commissioned by God to use 
the pestUence as an instrument of destruction. Hence some- 
times the destruction is referred to the pestilence, as in Num. 
14, 14 ; sometimes to the angel, as here ; and sometimes both 
the agent and the instrument are combined, as in 2 Sam. 24, 
16. See Acts 12, 23. 

11. Now all these things happened mito them for 
ensamples : and they are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come. 

AM these happened (i. e. continued to happen) to them for 
enaamplea. Literally, they were typesy see v. 6. They were 
intended as historical pictures, to represent, as Calvin says, 
the effects of idolatry, fornication, murmuring, &e. And they 
are vmtteny Ac. They were recorded that we might have the 
benefit of these dispensations, so that we might be admonished 
to avoid the sins which brought such judgments upon them. 
Upon whom the ends of the world (literafiy, of the ages) are 
come. That is, upon us who live during the last ages. Dura- 
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tion is sometimes conceived of as one, and is therefore ex- 
pressed by the singular otcov ; sometimes as made up of distinct 
periods, and is then expressed by the plural aoovcs. Hence we 
nave the expressions awrtXxia t6v ouovos, and rlav aliaywvy Matt. 
24, 3. Heb. 0, 26, both si^nifyin^ the completion of a given 
portion of duration, considered either as one or as made up of 
several periods. Sometimes these expressions refer to the 
close of the Jewish dispensation, and indicate the time of 
Christ's first coming ; sometimes they refer to the close of the 
present dispensation, and indicate the time of his second ad- 
vent. Matt. 13, 39, <fcc. See Eph. 1, 10, and Heb. 1, 1, for 
equivalent forms of expression. As in Heb. 9, 26, the comply 
tion of ike ages means the end of the Jewish dispensation, so 
tlie ends of the ages may have the same meaning here. Or 
what, in this case, may oe more natural, the meaning is that 
we are living during the last of those periods which are allot- 
ted to the duration of the world, or of the present order of 
thmgs. One series of ages terminated with the coming of 
Christ ; another, which is the last, is now passing. 

12. Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall. 

This indicates the design of the apostle in referring to the 
events above indicated in the history of the Israelites. There 
is perpetual danger of fisdling. No decree of progress we may 
have already made, no amount of privileges which we may 
have enjoyed, can iustify the want of caution. Ijet him that 
thinketh he standethj that is, let him who thinks himself secure. 
This mav refer either to security of salvation, or against the 
power oi temptation. The two are very different, and rest 
generally on different grounds. False security of salvation 
commonly rests on the ground of our belonging to a privileged 
body (the church^, or to a privileged class (the elect). Both 
are equally fallacious. Neither 3ie members of the church 
nor the elect can be saved unless they persevere in holiness ; 
and they cannot persevere in holiness without continual watch- 
fulness and effort. False security as to our power to resist 
temptation rests on an overweening self-confidence in our own 
strength. None are so liable to fall as they who, thinking them- 
selves strong, heedlessly run into temptation. This probably is 
the kind of Mse security against which the apostle warns the 
Corinthians, as he exhorts them immediately after to avoid 
temptation. 
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13. There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man : but God (is) faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear (it). 

No temptcUioThy L e. no trial, whether in the form of seduc- 
tions or of afilictions, Aa« taken you but such as is common to 
man; literally human^ accommodated to human stren^h, 
such as men are able to bear. ' Tou have been subjected to 
no superhuman or extraordinary temptations. Your trials 
hitherto have been moderate ; and God will not suffer you to 
be unduly tried.' This is the ordinary interpretation of this 
passage, and one which gives a simple and natural sense. It 
may, however, mean, '"i^ke heed lest ye fidl. The tempta- 
tions which you have hitherto experienced are moderate com- 
Eared to those to which you are hereafter to be subjected.' 
1 this view, it is not so much an encouragement, as a warning 
that all danger was not over. The apostle is supposed to re- 
fer to those peculiar trials which were to attend " the last 
times." As these times were at hand, the Corinthians were in 
circumstances which demanded peculiar care. They should 
not run into temptation, for the days were approaching when, 
if it were possible, even the elect would be deceived. As, 
however, there is no contrast between the present and the fu- 
ture intimated in the passage, tlie common interpretation is 
the more natural one. 

£ut God 18 faithful. He has promised to preserve his 
people, and therefore his fidelity is concerned in not allowing 
them to be unduly tempted. Here, as in 1, 0, and every where 
else in Scripture, the security of believers is referred neither 
to the strength of the principle of grace inftused into them by 
regeneration, nor to their own firmness, but to the fidelity of 
God. He has promised that those given to the Son as his in- 
heritance, should never perish. They are kept, therefore, by 
the power of God, through faith, unto salvation, 1 Peter 1, 4. 
This prombe of security, however, is a promise of security 
fiom sin, and therefore those who fell into wilfiil and habitual 
sin are not the subjects of the promise. Should they fidl, it is 
after a severe struggle, and they are soon renewed again unto 
repentance. The absolute security of believers, and the ne- 
?,e88ity of (.oQstant watchfulness, are perfectly consistent. 
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Those whom Ood has promised to save, he has promised to 
render watchful. W?io toill not ^^ff^ you to be tempted above 
that you are able^ i. e. able to bear. This is the proof of his fidel- 
ity. But wiU with the temptation make a way of escape. This 
means either, that when the temptation comes, God will make 
a way of escape ; or, that when God brings the temptation he 
will also brine the way of escape. In the latter sense God is 
regarded as the author of the temptation, in the former he is 
not. The latter is to be preferred on account of the <nV, with, 
* He will make with the temntation a way of escape,' i. e. he 
makes the one, he will make the other. The apostle James in- 
deed says, " God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempt- 
eth he any man," James 1, 3, To tempt there, however, means 
to solicit, or attempt to seduce into sin. In that sense God 
tempts no man. But he does often put their virtue to the 
test, as in the case of Abraham. And in that sense he tempts 
or tries them. What the apostle here says is, that when God 
thus tries his people it will not be beyond their strength, and 
that he will alws^ make a way of escape that they, may he 
able to hear it. This expresses the design of God in making a 
way of escape. (The genitive rov SuvocrJcu, &c., is the genitive 
of design). 

Proof that attendance on sacrifcial feasts in a heathen 
temple is idolatry. Vs. 14-22. 

This whole discussion arose out of the question whether it 
was lawful to eat the sacrifices offered to idols. Paul, while 
admitting that there was nothing wrong in eating of such 
meat, exhorts the Corinthians to abstain for the sake of their 
weaker brethren. There was another reason for this absti- 
nence ; they might be led into idolatry. By going to the 
verge of the allowable, they might be drawn into the sinful. 
There was great danger that the Corinthians, convinced that 
an idol was nothing, might be induced to join the sacrificial 
feasts within the precincts of the temples. The danger was 
the greater, because such feasts, if held in a private house, lost 
their religious character, and might be attended without 
scruple. To convince his readers, that if the feast was held in 
a temple, attendance ^^pon it was an act of idolatry, is the ob- 
ject of this section. The apostle's argument is from analogy. 
Attendance on the Lord's Supper is an act of communion with 
Christ, the object of Christian worship, and with all those who 
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unite with ns in the service. From its very nature, it brings 
all who partake of the bread and wine into fellowship with 
Christ and with one another, vs. 14-17. The same is true of 
Jewish sacrifices. Whoever eats of those sacrifices, is thereby 
brought into communion with the object of Jewish worship. 
The act is in its nature an act of worship, v. 18. The conclu- 
sion is too plain to need being stated — those who join in the 
sacrificial feasts of the heathen, join in the worship of idolB. 
Such is the import of the act, and no denial on the part of 
those who perform it can alter its nature. It is not to be in- 
ferred from this mode of reasoning, that the objects of heathen 
worship are what the heathen suppose them to be. Because 
Paul argued that, as partaking of the Lord's Supper is an act 
of Christian worship, partaking of an idol-feast must be an act 
of heathen worship, it is not to be inferred that he regarded 
Jupiter or Juno as much real beings as Christ is. Far from 
it. What the heathen sacrifice, they sacrifice to demoiSs ; and 
therefore, to partake of their sacrmces imder circumstances 
which gave religious significance to the act, brought them 
into communion with demons, vs. 19. 20. The two things are 
incompatible. A man cannot be a worshipper of Christ and a 
worshipjjer of demons, or in communion with the one while in 
communion with the other. Going to the Lord's table is a 
renunciation of demons ; and going to the table of demons is 
a renunciation of Christ, v. 21. Bjr this conduct the jealousy 
of the Lord would be excited agamst them, as of old it was 
excited against the Jews who turned aside after false gods, 
V. 22. 

14. Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatry. 

Wherefore^ L e. because such severe judgments came upon 
the idolatrous IsraeUtes ; because you, as well as they, are in 
danger of bein? involved in that sin ; and because your dis- 
tinguished privileges can protect you neither from the sin nor 
from its punishment any more than their privileges protected 
them. Mt/ dearly beloved. Paul addresses them in terms of 
affection, although his epistle is so full of serious admonition 
and warning. tTee from idokUry^ i. e. avoid it by fleeing 
from it. This is the only safe method of avoiding sin. Its 
presence is malarious. The only safety is keeping at a dis- 
tance. This includes two things ; first, avoiding what is ques- 
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tionable ; that is, every thiog which lies upon the border of 
what is allowable, or which approaches the confines of an ; 
and secondly, avoiding the occasion and temptations to sin ; 
keeping at a distance from every thing which excites evil pas^ 
sion, or which tends to ensnare the soul. 

15. I speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. 

Unto wise men / L e. as to men of sense ; men capable of 
seeing the force of an argument. PauPs appeal is not to 
authority, whether his own or that of the Scriptures. The 
whole question was, whether a given service came within the 
scriptural definition of idolatry. He was willing, as it were, 
to leave the decision to themselves ; and therefore eaid^ judge 
ye tohcU J aay^ L e. sit in Judgment on the argimient which I 
present. Should they difier from the apostle, that would not 
alter the case. The service was idolatrous, whatever they 
thought of it. But he takes this way of convincing them. 

16. The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ? 

It is here assumed that partaking of the Lord's Supper 
brings us into commumon witn Christ. If this be so, p^rtakmg 
of the table of demons must bring us into communion with 
demons. This is the apostle's argument. It is founded on 
the assumption, that a participation of the cup is a participa- 
tion of the blood of Christ ; and that a participation of the 
bread is a participation of the body of Chnst. So far Roman- 
ists, Lutherans, and Reformed agree in their interpretation of 
this important passage. They all agree that a participation 
of the cup is a participation of the blood of Christ; and that 
« participation of the bread, is a participation of the body of 
Christ. But when it is a^ed, what is the nature of this par- 
ticipation, the answers given are radically different. The Ko- 
formed answer, ne^tively, that it is "not after a corporal or 
carnal manner." That is, it is not by the mouth, or as ordi- 
nary food is received. Affirmatively, they answer that it is 
by fiuth, and therefore by the soul. This, of course, deter- 
mines the nature of the thing partaken o^ or the sense in 
which the body and blood of Christ are received. If the re- 
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oeption is not by the month, bnt by fidth, then the thing re- 
ceived is not the material body and blood, but the body and 
blood as a sacrifice, i. e, their sacrificial virtue. Hence all Re- 
formed churches teach (and even the rubrics of the Church 
of England), that the body and blood of Christ are received 
elsewhere than at the Lord's table, and without the reception 
of the bread and wine, which in the Sacrament are their sym- 
bols and the organs of communication, as elsewhere the word 
is that organ. Another point no less clear as to the Reformed 
doctrine is, that since the body and blood of Christ are re- 
ceived by &ith, they are not received by unbelievers. 

Romanists answer the above question by saying, that the 
mouth is the organ of reception; that the thinff received 
is the real body and blood of Christ, into the siAstance of 
which the bread and wine are changed by the act of conse- 
cration ; and consequently, that believers and unbelievers are 
alike partakers. Lutherans teach, that although the bread 
and wme remain unchanged, yet, as the body and blood of 
Christ are locally present m the sacrament, in, with, and under 
the bread and wine, the organ of reception is the mouth ; the 
thing received is the real body and blood of Christ ; and that 
they are received alike or equally by believers and unbe- 
lievers ; by the latter, however, to their detriment and con- 
demnation ; by the former, to their spiritual nourishment and 
growth in grace. Lutherans and Romanists further agree in 
teaching, that there is a reception of the body and blood of 
Christ m the Lord's Supper, which is elsewhere impossible. 

These are the three great forms of doctrine which have 
prevailed in the Church on this subject ; and this passage is 
mterpreted by each party in accordance with their peculiar 
views. The passage decides no point of difference. K the 
Romish doctrme of transubstantiation can be elsewhere proved, 
then, of course, thb passage must be understood in accordance 
with it. And if the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation 
can be established by other declarations of the Word of God, 
then this passage must be explained in accordance with that 
doctrine. But, if it can be clearly demonstrated from Scrip- 
ture and from those laws of belief which God has impressed 
upon our nature, that those doctrines are false, then the pas- 
sage must be understood as teaching a spiritual, and not a cor- 
poral participation of Christ's body and blood. All that 
the passage asserts is the f&ct of a participation, the nature 
of that participation must be determined from other sources. 
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I%e cup of Nesainff. The word (cwXoyco*), to NesSy means, 
1. To speak well of. 2. To praise and thank ; as when we 
bless God. 3. To confer blessings, as when God blesses us. 
In virtue of the second of these meanings, the word is used 
interchangeably with {evxapurrtta)^ to give thanks. That is, 
the same act is sometimes expressed by the one word and 
sometimes by the other. In Matt. 26, 26 and Mark 14, 22, 
what is expressed by saying, Tiaving blessedy in Luke 22, 17. 
19. and 1 Cor. 11, 25, is expressed by saying, having given 
thanks. And in the accoimt of the Lord's Supper in Matthew 
and Mark, the one word is used in reference to the bread, and 
the other in reference to the cup. They therefore mean the 
same thing, or rather express the same act, for that act was 
both a benediction and thanksgiving ; that is, it was an ad- 
dress to God, acknowledging nis mercy and imploring his 
blessing, and therefore may be expressed either by the word 
benediction or thanksgiving. It is not necessary to infer that 
in these cases {evXcyija-asi) having blessed is used in the re- 
stricted sense of {tvxapurrqo'as) having given thanks. This 
cannot be the &ct, because the object of {dXoyrjaras)^ at least 
in some of these passages, is not God, but the bread or the 
cup. The meaning is, ^having blessed the bread.' The 
phrase, therefore, the cup of blessing^ so &r as the significa- 
tion of the words is concerned, may be rendered either — the 
cup of thanksgiving (the eucharistical cup), or the cup of 
benediction, the consecrated cup. The latter is no doubt the 
true meaning, because the explanation immediately follows, 
which toe bless. The cup, and not God, is blessed. To take 
the phrase actively, the cup which confers blessing is not only 
inconsistent with usage, but incompatible with the explanation 
which inmiediately follows. The cup of blessing is the cup 
which we bless. In the Paschal service the cup was called 
" the cup of blessing,** because a benediction was pronounced 
over it. The idea of consecration is necessarily included. 
Wine, as wine, is not the sacramental svmbol of Christ's blood, 
but only when solemnly consecrated for that purpose. Even 
our ordinary food is said to " be sanctified by tne word of God 
and prayer,** 1 Tim. 4, 6, because it is set apart by a religious 
service to the end for which it was appointed. So the cup of 
blessmg is the cup which, by the benediction pronounced over 
it, is ^ set apart m>m a common to a sacred use." 

Which toe bless. This is the explanation of the preceding 
clause. The cup of blessing is the cup which we bless ; which 
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can only mean the cnp on which we implore a blessmg ; that 
is, which we pray may be blessed to the end for which it was 
appointed, viz. to be to ns the communion of the blood of 
C^irist. That is, the means of commimicatmg to us the bene- 
fits of Christ's deati. Just as we bless our food when we 
pray that God would make it the means of nourishing our 
Dodies. The other interpretations of this clause are unnatu- 
ral, because they require something to be supplied which is 
not in the text. Thus some say the meaning is, " taking 
which," or " holding which in our hands," or " over which," 
we give thanks. All this is unnecessary, as the words give a 
perfectly good sense as they stand (S cuXoyovficv), which (cup) we 
bless. This passage, therefore, seems to determine the mean- 
ing of such passages as Matt. 26, 26 and Mark 14, 22, '^ Hav- 
ing blessed (viz. the bread) he brake it." The bread or cup 
was the thing blessed. Comp. Luke 9, 16, where it is said our 
Lord, " having taken the five loaves and the two fishes, and 
having looked up to heaven, he blessed themy This also 
shows that " havmg given thsuiks " in such connections means 
" having with thanksgiving implored the blessing of God.** 
The cup therefore is blessed by the prayer, in which we ask 
that God would make it answer the end of its appointment. 

Is it not the communion of the blood of Christ f That is, 
is it not the means of participating of the blood of Christ ? 
He who partakes of the cup, partakes of Christ's blood, lliis, 
of course, is true only of believers. Paul is writing to believ- 
ers, and assumes the presence of faith in the receiver. Thus 
baptism is said to wash away sin, and the word of God is said 
to sanctify, not from any virtue in them ; not as an external 
rite or as words addressed to the outward ear ; not to all in- 
discriminately who are baptized or who hear the word ; but 
as means of divine appointment, when received by &ith and 
attended by the workmg of his Spirit. The believing recep- 
tion of the cup is as certainly connected with a participation 
of Christ's blood, as the believing reception of the word is 
connected with an experience of its life-giving power. The 
whole argument of the apostle is founded on this idea. He 
wishes to prove that partaking of the sacrificial feasts of the 
heathen brought men iuto real communion with demons, be- 
cause participation of the Lord's supper makes us really par- 
takers of Christ. The word Kowmvia^ commufiiofiy means par- 
ticipation^ from the verb Kotwuveo), to partake of; in Heb. 2, 14, 
it is said, Christ took part of flesh and blood. Bom. 15, 17, 
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the Gentiles took part in the spiritual blessings of the Jews, 
Hence we have such expressions as the following : participa- 
tion of his Son, 1 Cor. 1, 9 ; participation of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 
13, 13. Phil. 2, 1 ; participation of the ministry, 2 Cor. 8, 4 ; 
of the gospel, Phil. 1, 5 ; of sufferings, Phil. 3, 6. Of course 
the nature of this participation depends on the nature of its 
object. Participation of Christ is sharing in his Spirit, charac- 
ter, sufferings and glory ; participation of the gospel is parti- 
cipation of its benefits; and thus participation of the blood of 
Christ is partaking of its benefits. This passage affords not 
the slightest ground for the Romish or Lutheran doctrine of a 
participation of the substance of Christ's body and blood. 
When in 1, 9 it is said, "We are called into the fellowship or 
participation of his Son," it is not of the substance of the God- 
noad that we partake. And when the Apostle John says, 
" We have fellowship one with another," i e. we are (KomayoC) 
partners one of another, 1 John 1, 7, he does not mean that 
we partake of each other's corporeal substance. To share in 
a sacrifice offered in our behalt is to share in its efficacy; and 
as Christ's blood means his sacrificial blood, to partake of his 
blood no more means to partake of his literal blood, than 
when it is said his blood cleanses from all sin, it is meant that 
his literal corporeid blood has this cleansing efficacy. When 
we are said to receive the sprinkling of his blood, 1 Pet. 1, 1, 
it does not mean his literal blood. 

The bread which we breaky is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ f That is, by partaking of the bread we par- 
take of the body of Christ. This is but a repetition of the 
thought contained in the preceding clause. The cup is the 
means of participation of his blood ; the bread the means of 
participation of his body. The body of Christ cannot here 
mean the church, because his blood is mentioned in the same 
connection, and because in the institution of the Lord's supper 
the bread is the symbol of Christ's literal, and not of his mys- 
tical body. To partake of his body, is to partake of the bene- 
fits of his body as broken for us. Which we break. This is 
in evident allusion to the ori^al institution of the sacrament. 
Our Lord "took bread, and naving given thanks, he brake it 
and said. Take, eat ; this is my body which is broken for you." 
1 Cor. 1 1, 24. The whole service, therefore, is often called th 
"breaking of bread." Acts 2, 42. 20, 7. ^ The custom, there 
fore, of using a wafer placed unbroken in the month of the 
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commimicant, leaves oat an important significant element in 
this sacrament. 

17. For we (being) many are one bread, (and) one 
body : for we are all partakers of that one br^. 

literally rendered this verse reads : Since it is one bready 
we the many are one body ; for we are aU partakers of one 
bread. We are not said to be one bread ; but we are one 
body because we partake of one bread, llie design of the 
apostle is to show that every one who comes to the Lord's 
supper enters into communion with all other communicants. 
Thejr form one body in virtue of their joint participation of 
Chnst. This being the case, those who attend the sacrificial 
feasts of the heathen form one religious body. They are in 
religious communion with each other, because in communion 
with the demons on whom their worship terminates. Many 
distinguished commentators, however, prefer the following in- 
terpretation. " For we, though many, are one bread (and) 
one body.'' The participation of the same loaf makes us one 
bread, and the jomt participation of Christ's body makes us 
one body. This is, to say the least, an unusual and harsh 
figure. Believers are never ssdd to be one bread; and to 
make the ground of comparison the fistct that the loaf is the 
joint product of many grains of wheat is very remote. And 
to say that we are literSly one bread, because by as^milation 
the bread passes into the composition of the bodies of all the 
communicants, is to make the apostle teach modem physiology. 

In the word Koivdoi/io, communion^ as used in the preceding 
verse, lies the idea of joint participation. *The bread which 
we break is a joint participation of the body of Christ ; be- 
cause (oTi) it is one bread, so are we one body.' The thing 
to be proved is the union of all partakers of that one bread. 
Instead of connecting this verse with the 16th, as containing 
a confirmation of what is therein stated, many commentators 
take it as an independent sentence introducing a passing re- 
mark. * The Lord's supper brings us into communion with 
Christ. Because this is the case, we are one body and should 
act accordingly,^ But this not only breaks the connection, 
but introduces what is not in the text. The idea is, * Par- 
taking of the sacrament is a communion, becaitse we the many 
all partake of one br .ad.' 
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18. Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar ? 

Israel after the fleshy L e. the Jews, as a nation, as distin-' 
gtiished from Israel after the Spirit^ or the spiritual Israel or 
true people of God. As Israel was a favourite term of honour, 
Paul rarely uses it for the Jews as a people without some such 
qualification. CJomp. Rom. 2, 28. 9, 8. Gal. 4, 29. 6, 16. 

Are not they which eat of the sacrifices. With the Jews, 
as with other nations, only a portion of most sacrifices was 
consumed upon the altar ; the residue was divided between 
the priest and the offerer. Lev. 7,15. 8,31. Deut. 12,18. 
To eat of the sacrifices in the way prescribed in the Law of 
Moses, was to take part in the whole sacrificial service. " Thou 
must eat them before the Lord thy God, in the place which 
the Lord thy God shall choose.'* Deut. 12, 18. Therefore the 
apostle says that those who eat of the sacrifices ^re partakers 
of the aUar ; that is, they are in communion with it. They^ 
become worshippers of the God to whom the altar is dedi- 
cated. This is tne import and the effect of joining in these 
sacrificial feasts. The question is not as to the intention of 
the actors, but as to the import of the act, and as to the inter- 
pretation universally put nj^n it. To partake of a Jewish 
sacrifice as a sacrifice and in a holy place, was an act of 
Jewish worship. By parity of reasomng, to partake of a 
heathen sacrifice as a sacrifice, and in a holy place, was of ne- 
cessity an act of heathen worship. As all wno attended the 
Jewish sacrifices, to which none but Jews were admitted, pro- 
fessed to be Jews and to be the joint-worshippers of Jehovah, 
and as they could not be in communion with the altar without 
being in communion with each other, therefore all who at- 
tended the sacrificial feasts of the heathen brought themselves 
into religious communion with idolaters. It need hardly be 
remarked that this passage gives no ground for the opinion 
that the Lord's supper is a sacrifice. This is not the point of 
comparison. The apostle's argument does not imply that, be- 
cause the Jewish and heathen feasts were sacrificial feasts, 
therefore the Christian festival had the same character. The 
whole stress lies on the word Kou/cm/ta. ^ Because participation 
of Christian ordinances involves communion with Christ, par- 
ticipation of heathen ordinances involves communion with 
devils.' 
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19. What say I then ? that the idol is any thing, 
or that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is any 
thing? 

This is evidently intended to guard against a &lse inference 
from this mode of reasoning. It was not to be inferred from 
what ' he had said, that he regarded the professed objects of 
heathen worship as having the same objective existence as the 
God whom Jews and Christians worsmpped ; or tliat he con- 
sidered the heathen sacrifices as having any inherent power. 
The idol was nothing, and that which was offered to the idol 
was nothing. This nowever does not alter the case. For al- 
though there are no such beings as those whom the heathen 
conceive their gods to be, and although their sacrifices are not 
what they consider them, still their worship is real idolatry, 
and has a destructive influence on the soul. How this is, ia 
explained in the following verse. 

20. But (I say), that the things which the Gentfles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devik, and not to God : and 
I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. 

That is, * I do not say the gods of the heathen have a real 
existence, that there are any such persons as Jupiter or Mi- 
nerva ; but I do say that the heathen worship is the worship 
of demons.' This verse presents two questions for considera- 
tion. First, in what sense does Paul here use the word Saifi^ 
vuL^ translated devils / and secondly, in what sense can it be 
truly said that the heathen worship devils. 

The words &ufui>v and SoifUTviov were used by the Greeks 
for any deity or god, or spirit, and generally for any object 
of reverence or dread. The only case in the New Testament 
where thev have this sense is Acts 17, 18, (" He seems to be a 
setter forth of strange gods,") Elsewhere they always mean 
Mien angels. Our translators have not adhered to the dis- 
tinction which in the New Testament is constantly made in 
the use of the words 8ta)3oXo9 and haiitAvvov. They translate 
both terms by the word devU^ and hence, when the latter oc- 
curs in the plural form, they render it devils. The former, 
however, is never applied in Scripture (except in its appellative 
sense of accuser) to any other being tnan oatan. He is the 
Devil, and the Scriptures never speak of more than one. By 
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devils, therefore, in this case are to be understood demons^ or 
the fallen angels or evil spirits. That this is the sense in which 
the Greek word is to be here taken is plain, 1. Because it is 
its only scriptural sense. The passage in Acts 17, 18, bein^ 
the language of Athenians, proves nothing as to the usage of 
Jews spea^g Greek. 2. In the Septuagint we have precisely 
the words used by the apostle, and m the same sense. Deut. 
32, 17. See also JPs. 95, 5, where the Septuagint version is, ore 
iraKTcs ol ^coi ro)v i3vS>v Saiftovio, aU the goda of the heathen are 
devils. It can hardly be doubted that the apostle meant to 
nse the word in its established scriptural sense. Gomp. also 
Rev. 9, 20. 3. The classical sense of the word does not suit 
the context. Paul had just said that the heathen gods were 
nothing ; to admit now that there were deities in the Grecian 
sense of the word Saiftovtov, would be to contradict himself. 
We must understand the apostle, therefore, as saying on the 
one hand, that the ^ods of the heathen were imaginary beings ; 
and on the other, that their sacrifices were re^y offered to 
evil spirits. In what sense, however, is this true ? The hea- 
then certainly did not intend to worehip evil spirits. Never- 
theless they did it. Men of the world do not mtend to serve 
Satan, when thev break the laws of God in the pursuit of 
their objects of desire. Still in so doing they are really obey- 
ing the wOl of the great adversary, yielding to his impulsi^ 
and fulfilling his designs. He is therefore said to be the god 
of this world. To him all sin is an offering and an homage. 
We are shut up to the necessity of worshipping God or Satan ; 
for all refusing or neglecting to worship the true God, or giv- 
ing to an^ other the worship which is aue to him alone, is the 
worshippmg of Satan and his angels. It is true therefore, in 
the highest sense, that what the heathen offer they offer to 
devils. Although their sods have no existence, yet there are 
real beings, the rulers of the darkness of this world, wicked 
spirits in heavenly places (Eph. 6, 12), on whom their worship 
terminates. 

And I would not that ye have feUotoship with devils. By 
/eBotoship or communion, the apostle means here what he 
meant by the same term in the preceding verses. We are 
said to have fellowship with those oetween whom and us there 
are congeniality of mmd, community of interest, and fiiendly 
intercourse. la this sense we have fellowship with our fellow 
Christians, with God and with his Son. And in this sense the 
worshippers of idols have fellowship with evil spirits. They 
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are united to them so as to form one commmiity, with a com- 
mon character and a common destiny. Into tms state of fel- 
lowship they are brought by sacrificing to them ; that is, by 
idolatry, which is an act of apostasy from the true God, and 
of association with the kingdom of darkness. It was of great 
importance for the Corinthians to know that it did not depend 
on their intention whether the^ came into communion with 
devils. The heathen did not mtend to worship devils, and 
yet they did it ; what would it avail, therefore, to the reckless 
Corinthians, who attended the sacrificial feasts of the heathen, 
to say that they did not intend to worship idols ? The ques- 
tion was not, what they meant to do, but what they did ; not, 
what their intention was, but what was the import and effect 
of their conduct. A man need not intend to bum himself 
when he puts his hand into the fire ; or to pollute his soul 
when he frequents the haunts of vice. The effect is altogether 
independent of his intention. . This principle applies with all 
its force to compliance with the religious services of the 
heathen at the present day. Those who in pagan countries 
join in the religious rites of the heathen, are just as much 
ffuilty of idolatry, and are just as certainly brought into fel- 
lowship with devils, as the nominal Christians of Corinth, 
who, although they knew that an idol was nothing, and that 
there is but one Gk>d, yet frequented the heathen feasts. The 
same principle also applies to the compliance of Protestants in 
the religious observances of Papists. Whatever their inten- 
tion may be, they worship the host if they bow down to it 
with the crowd who intend to adore it. By the force of the 
act we become one with those in whose worship we join. "We 
constitute with them and with the objects of their worship one 
communion. 

21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the 
cup of devils : ye cannot be partakers of the Lord's 
table, and of the table of devils. 

The cup of t?ke Lord is that cup which brings us into com- 
munion with the Lord, v. 16 ; the cup of demls \a that cup 
which brings us into conmiunion with devils. The reference 
is not exclusively or specially to the cup of libation, or to the 
wine poured out as an offering to the gods, but to the cup 
from which the guests drank at these sacrificial feasts. The 
whole service hswi a religious character ; all the provisions, 
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the wine as well as the meat, were blessed in the name of the 
idol, and therebj consecrated to him, in a manner analogous 
to that in which the bread and the wine on the Lord's table 
were consecrated to him; comp. 1 Sam. 9, 12. 13. The table 
of the Lord is the table at which the Lord presides, and at 
which his people are his ^ests. Th& table of devils is the 
table at which devils preside, and at which all present are 
their guests. What the apostle means to say is, that there is 
not merely an incongruity and inconsistency in a man's being 
the guest and friend of Christ and the guest and friend of evu 
s})irits, but that the thing is impossible. It is as impossible 
as that the same man should be black and white, wicked and 
holy at the same time. In neither case is this attendance an 
empty, ineffective service. A man cannot eat of the table of 
demons without being brought under their power and influ- 
ence; nor can we eat of the table of the Lord, without being 
brought into contact with him, either to our salvation or con- 
demnation. K we come thoughtlessly, without any desire 
after communion with Christ, we eat and drink judgment to 
ourselves. But if we come with a humble desire to obey our 
divine master and to seek his presence, we cannot fail to be 
welcomed and blessed. Compare, in reference to this verse, 
2 Cor. 6, 14-18. 

22. Bo we provoke the Lord to jealousy ? are we 
stronger than he ? 

Jealousy is the feeling which arises from wounded love, 
and is the fiercest of all human passions. It is therefore em- 
ployed as an illustration of the hatred of Grod towards idola- 
try. It is as when a bride transfers her affections from her 
lawful husband, in every way worthy of her love, to some de- 
graded and offensive object. This illustration, feeble as it is, 
IS the most effective that can be borrowed from human rela- 
tions, and is often employed in Scripture to set forth the hein- 
ousness of the sin of idolatry. Dent. 32, 21. Ps. 78, 58 and 
elsewhere. Or do toe provoke, i. e. is it our object to provoke 
the Lord to jealousy. The Corinthians ought not to attend 
these feasts unless they intended to excite against themselves 
in the highest measure the displeasure of the Lord. And they 
ought not thus to excite his anger, unless they were stronger 
than he. By the Lord is to be understood Christ, as the con- 
text requires. It was the Lord's table that was forsaken. 
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and the same Lord that was provoked thereby to jealousy. 
Here, agsdn, the relation in which Christians stand to Christ, 
is s^d to be analogous to that in which the Israelites stood to 
Jehovah. Christ is therefore our Jehovah. He is our hus- 
band, to whom our supreme affection is due, and who loves us 
as a husband loves his wife. '^ Thy maker is thy husband, 
Jehovah is his name," Is. 54, 5 ; see Eph. 5, 25-31. 

Under wJua circumstances it was lawful to eat meat offered 
to idols. Vs. 23-33. 

The apostle having, in the preceding paragraph, proved 
that eating of the sacrifices offered to idols under circum- 
stances which gave a religious character to the act, was idol- 
atry, comes to state the circumstances under which those 
sacrifices might be eaten without scruple. He begins by re- 
verting to the general law of Christian liberty stated with the 
same umitations as in ch. 6, 12. The right to use things 
offered to idols, as well as other things in themselves indiffer- 
ent, is limited by expediency. We should be governed in this 
matter by a regard to the good of others, and to our o^ii 
edification, vs. 23. 24. If the meat of sacrifices be sold in the 
market, v. 25, or found at private tables, it may be eaten with- 
out any hesitation, v. 27. But if any one at a private table, 
from scruples on the subject, should apprise us that a certain 
dish contained part of a sacrifice, for his sake, and not for our 
own, we ought to abstain, v. 28. We should not make such 
a use of our liberty as to cause our good to be evil spoken o^ 
V. 29. The general rule of action, not only as to meats and 
drinks, but as to all other things is, first, to act with a regard 
to the glory of God, v. 31 ; and secondly, so as to avoid giv- 
ing offence (i. e. occasion for sin) to any class of men, v. 32. 
In this matter Paul presents himself as an example to his 
fellow-believers, v. 33. 

23. All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient : all things are lawM for me, but aU 
things edify not. 

The apostle had already, in ch. 6, 12, and in ch. 8, con- 
ceded that eating of the sacrifices offered to idols, was, in 
itself a matter of indifference. But the use of things indiffer- 
ent is limited by two principles ; first, a regard to uie welfare 
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of others ; secondly, regard to our own welfiwe. The word 

iavfifl>€p€i\ is expedient expresses the one of these ideas, and 
oiKoSofi€i\ edifieth the other. All things are not expedient 
or osefal to others ; and all things are not edifying to our- 
selves. The latter phrase might indeed have reference to 
others as well as to ourselves — ^but as contrasted vdth the 
former clause, it appears to be used here with this restricted 
application. In tms view it agrees with the clause, "I will 
not be brought under the power of any thing," in 6, 12. 

24. Let no man seek his ovra, but every man 
another's (wealth). 

That is, let every man, in the use of his liberty, have re- 
gard to the wel&re of others. The maxim is indeed generaL 
It is not only in the use of things indifferent, but in all other 
things we should act, not, in exclusive regard to our own in- 
terests, but also with a view to the good of others. Self, in 
other words, is not to be the object of our actions. The con- 
text, however, shows, that the apostle intended the maxim to 
be applied to the subject xmder discussion. Another's wealthy 
i. e. another's toeal or welfare, according to the old meaning 
of the word wealth. 

25, Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, (that) eat, 
asking no question for conscience' sake : 

The general principle that sacrifices might be eaten under 
any circumstances which deprived the act of a religious char, 
acter, is here, and in what follows, applied to particular cases. 
Meat, when exposed for public sale in the market, lost its 
character as a sacrifice, and might be eaten with impunity. 
The word fuxxcXXov is a Latin word which passed into the 
Greek, and means a mecU market. 

JSaty asking no questions far conscience'* sake. This clause 
admits of three interpretations. 1. It may mean, 'When you 
go to the market, buy what you want, and make no matter 
of conscience about the matter. You need have no conscien- 
tious scruples, and therefore ask no questions as to whether 
the meat had been offered to idols or not.' This is the sim- 
plest and most natural interpretation. These verses contain 
the conclusion of the whole discussion. An idol is nothing ; 
the Bacrifices are nothing sacred in themselves } but as t£e 
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heathen are really worshippers of cvU spirits, to join in their 
worship by eating their sacrifices as sacrifices, is idolatry ; but 
to eat them as meat is a matter of indifference ; therefore do 
not make it a matter of conscience. This interpretation is 
confirmed by the following yerse, which assigns the reason 
why we need have no scruples in the case. 2. Or, the mean- 
ing may be, Ask no questions, for fear of awakening scruples 
in your own mind. A man might eat with a good conscience 
of meat which he knew not was a sacrifice, when he would 
have serious scruples if informed that it had been offered to 
an idoL Therefore it was wise, for his own sake, to ask no 
questions. Paul, however, would not advise men to act blind 
fold. If a man thought it wrong to eat meat offered to idols, 
it would be wrong for him to run the risk of doing so by buy- 
ing meat in the markets where sacrifices were exposed for 
sale. 3. Others say the apostle means to caution the strong 
against instituting such inquiries, for fear of giving rise to 
scruples in others. In favour of this view it is urged, that 
throughout the whole discussion the object of the apostle is 
to induce the strong to respect the conscientious scruples of 
the weak. And in v. 29 he says expressly, that he means the 
conscience of others. The former of these considerations has 
not much weight, for we have here general directions suited 
to all classes. Having shown in the preceding naragraph, 
that it was idolatrous to eat of these sacrifices under certain 
circumstances, it was perfectly natural that he should tell both 
the strong and the weak when they mi^ht be eaten without 
scruple. As to the second argument, it is rather agamst than 
in iavour of this interpretation. For i^ when he means the 
conscience of another, he expressly says so, the inference is, 
that when he makes no such explanation, he means the man's 
own conscience. Besides, the following verse gives the reason 
why we need not have any scruples in the case, and not why 
we should regard the scruples oi others. 

26. For the earth (is) the Lord's, and the fukess 
thereof. 

This was the common form of acknowledgment among the 
Jews before meals. It was the recognition of God as the pro- 
prietor and giver of all things, and specially of the food pro- 
vided for his children. The words are taken firom Ps. 24, 1. 
The fulness of the earth is that by which it is filled; all the 
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fruits and animals with which it is replenished ; which were 
created hy God, and therefore good. Nothing, therefore, can 
in itself be polluting, if used in obedience to the design of its 
creation. And as the animals offered in sacrifice were in- 
tended to be food for man, they cannot defile those who use 
them for that purpose. This is the reason which the apostle 
gives to show that, so &r as Qod is concerned, the Corinthians 
need entertain no scruples in eating meat that had been offered 
to idols. It was a creature of Qod, and therefore not to be 
re^rded as unclean. Comp. 1 Tim. 4, 4, where the same doo- 
trine is taught, and for the same purpose. 

27. If any of them that believe not bid you (to a 
feast), and ye be disposed to go ; whatsoever is set be- 
fore you, eat, asking no question for conscience* sake. 

As the sacrifices lost their religious character when sold in 
the market, so also at any private table they were to be re- 
garded not as sacrifices, but as ordmary food, and might be 
eaten without scruple. The apostle did not prohibit the 
Christians from social intercourse with the heathen. If invited 
to their tables, they were at liberty to go. 

28. But if any man say unto you, This is offered in 
sacrifice unto idok, eat not for his sake that shewed it, 
and for conscience' sake : for the earth (is) the Lord's, 
and the ftdness thereof: 

^ This is an exception. They might without scruple eat any 
thing set before thenu But if any of the ^ests apprised them 
that a particular dish contained meat which had been offered 
to an idol, out of regard to the conscientious scruples of him 
who made the intimation, they should abstain. JBiU^ on the 
contrary^ if any one. That is, any of your feJlow-guests. The 
onl^ person likely to make the suggestion was a scrupulous 
Christian. For his sake that showea it and for conscience 
sake; the latter clause is explanatory. * On account of him 
making the intimation, L e. on account of his conscience.* 
Though it is right to eat, and though you know it to be right, 
yet, to avoid wounding or disturbing the conscience of your 
weaker brother, it is your duty to abstain. The union of the 
most enlightened liberality with the humblest concession to 
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the weakness of others, exhibited in this whole connection, 
may well excite the highest admiration. The most enlight- 
ened man of his whole generation, was the most yielding and 
conciliatory in ail matters of indifference. 

The daose, ^^ For the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
ihereoi^'' at the end of this verse, is not found in the best 
manuscripts, and therefore omitted in all the critical editions 
of the Greek Testament. They seem to be here entirely out 
of place. In verse 26 they assign the reason why the Corin- 
thians might eat without scruple whatever was sold in the 
market. But here they have no connection with what pre- 
cedes. The &ct that the earth is the Lord^s, is no reason why 
we should not eat of sacrificial meat out of regard to a 
brother's conscience. There is little doubt, therefore, that it 
should be omitted. 

29, 80. Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of 
the other: for why is my liberty judged of another 
(man's) conscience? For "if I by grace be a partaker, 
why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 
thanks? 

As in the preceding vs. 25. 27 the word conscience refers 
to one's own conscience, to prevent its being so understood in 
V. 28, Paul adds the explanation, ^ Conscience, I say, not thine 
own, but of the other's.' That is, ^ I do not mean your con- 
science^ut the conscience of the man who warned you not to 
eat.' JFbr why is my liberty jvdged of another marCs con- 
science f These and the words following admit of three inter- 
pretations. 1. If connected with the preceding clause, they 
must give the reason why Paul meant '^ the conscience of the 
other." ^Conscience I say, not one's own, but of the other ; 
for why is my liberty (or conscience) to be judged by an- 
other man's conscience ? if I eat with thanksgiving (and with 
a good conscience, why am I blamed ? ' ) The obvious objec- 
tion to this interpretation is, that it exalts a subordinate clause 
into the prindpsil matter. It was plain enough that Paul did 
not mean the man's own conscience, and therefore it is unne- 
cessary to take up two verses to prove that he did not. Be- 
sides, this interpretation makes the apostle change sides. Ue 
has from the be^innin^ been speaking in behalf of the weak. 
This interpretation mtS^es him here speak almost in terms of 
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indignation in behalf of the strong, who certainly need no ad- 
vocate. They did not require to be told that their liberty 
was not to be restricted by the scruples of the weak. 2. A 
much better sense is obtained by connecting this passage with 
the 28th verse. ^ Do not eat out of regard to the conscience 
of your brother ; for why should my (your) liberty be judged 
(i. e. condemned) by another conscience ; why should I be 
blamed for what I receive with thanksgiving ? * That is, why 
should I make such a use of my liberty as to give offence f 
This brings the passage into harmony with the whole context, 
and connects it with the main idea of the preceding verse, 
and not with an intermediate and subordinate clause. The 
very thing the apostle has in view is to induce the strong to 
respect the scruples of the weak. They might eat of sacrifi- 
cial meat at private tables with freedom, so &r as they them- 
selves were concerned ; but why, he asks, should they do it so 
as to give offence, and cause the weak to condemn and speak 
evil of them. 3. This passage is by some commentators re- 
garded as the language of an objector, and not as that of the 
apostle. The strong, when told not to eat on account of the 
conscience of a wefSc brother, might ask, ^ Why is my liberty 
judged by another's conscience — ^why should I be blamed for 
what I receive with thanksgiving ? ' (The yop, according to 
this view, is not/br, but intensive, ivari, yap, tohf/ then.) This 
pves a very good sense, but it is not consistent with the fol- 
lowing verse (which is connected with v. 30 by o5k, and not 
by 8c). Paul does not go on to answer that objection, but 
considers the whole matter settled. The second interpreta- 
tion is the only one consistent alike with what precedes and 
with what follows. ^ Do not eat when cautioned not to do so ; 
for why should you so use your liberty as to incur censure ? 
Whether therefore you eat or drink, do all for the glory of 
God.' Why is my liberty judged {Kplverai)^ i. e. judged unfa- 
vourably or condenmed. J^ I by grace can a partaker; liter- 
ally, if I partake with thanksgiving. The word yp^% graoe^ 
is here used in the sense of gratia^ thanks^ as in the common 
phrase to say grace. See Luke 6, 32. 1 Tim. 1, 12, Ao. 

81. Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 

This may mean either, 'Do all things with a view to the 
glory of God.' Let that be the object constantly aimed at ; 
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or, *Do all things in such a way that God may be glorified.* 
There is little dmerence between these modes of explanation. 
Grod cannot be glorified by our conduct unless it be our ob- 
ject to act for his ^lory. The latter interpretation is fitvoured 
by a comparison with 1 Peter 4, 11, "That God in all things 
may be glorified." See Col. 3, 17. All the special directions 
given in the preceding discussion are here summed up. ' Let 
self be forgotten. Let your eye be fixed on God. Let the 
promotion of his glory be your object in all you do. Strive 
m every thing to act in such a way that men may praise that 
God whom you profess to serve.' The sins of the people of 
God are always spoken of as bringing reproach on God him- 
self. Rom. 2, 24. Ezek. 36, 20. 23. It is by thus having the 
desire to promote the glory of God as the governing motive 
of our lives, that order and harmony are introduced into all 
our actions. The sun is then the centre of the system. Men 
of the world have themselves for the end of their actions. 
Philosophers tell us to make the good of others the end ; and 
thus destroy the sentiment of religion, by merging it into phi- 
lanthropy or benevolence. ^ The Bible tells us to maike the 
glory ot God the end. This secures the other ends by making 
them subordinate, while at the same time it exalts the soul 
by placing before it an infinite personal object. There is all 
the difference between making the glory of God (the personal 
Jehovah) the end of our actions, and the good of the universe, 
or of being in general, that there is between the love of Christ 
and the love of an abstract idea. The one is religion, the 
other is morality. 

32. Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the church of God : 

Give none offence^ i. e. give no occasion to sin. An offence 
i;i something over which men stumble. The exhortation is to 
avoid being the cause of sin to others, 8, 9. Rom. 14, 13. 21. 
They were to be thus careful with respect to all classes of 
men. Christians and non-Christians. The latter are divided 
into the two great classes, the Jews and Gentiles. ITie church 
of Godj i. e. his people. Those whom Gk)d has called out of 
the world to be his peculiar possession. They are therefore 
distinguished as the KXrjroly the called, or, collectively consid- 
ered, the iKK\rj(rCa^ the church. The first great principle of Chris- 
tian conduct is to promote the glory of God ; the second is 
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to avoid giving offence, or causing men to sin. In other 
words, love to God and love to men should govern all our 
conduct. 

33. Even as I please all (men) in all (things), not 
seeking mine own profit, but the ^^rofit) of many, that 
they may be saved. 

What he urged them to do, he himself did. His object 
was not his own advantage, but the benefit of others. He 
therefore, in all things allowable, accommodated himself to all 
men, that they might be saved. " I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some." 9, 22. 

The principle which the apostle here avows, and which he 
so strenuously reconmiends in the preceding chapters, is one 
which has often been lamentably perverted. On the plea of 
becoming all things to all men. Christians are tempted into 
sinful conformity with the habits and amusements of the 
world. On the same plea the church of Rome adopted hea- 
then festivals, ceremonies and rites, until the distinction be- 
tween Paganism and Christianity was little more than nomi- 
nal. Heathen temples were called churches; pagan gods 
were baptized as saints, and honored as before. Modem 
Rome, in the apprehension of the people, is almost as polythe- 
istic as ancient Rome. In like manner Romish missionaries 
accommodate themselves to such a degree to heathen ideas 
and forms, that the difference between what they call Chris- 
tianity and the religion of the country is almost lost. Even 
Protestant missionaries are often perplexed how to decide be- 
tween what is to be tolerated and what prohibited of the pre- 
vious usages and ceremonies of their conveils. That the 
principle on which Paul and the other apostles acted in refer- 
ence to this matter, is radically different from that adopted 
by the church of Rome, is apparent from their different re- 
sults. Rome has become paganized. The apostle so acted as 
to preserve the church from every taint of either Paganism or 
Judaism. The rules which guided the apostles may be easily 
deduced from the conduct and epistles of Paul. 1. They ac- 
commodated themselves to Jewish or Gentile usages only in 
matters of indifference. 2. They abstained from all accommo- 
dation even in things indifferent, under circumstances which 
gave to those things a religious import. Tliey allowed sacri- 
lices to be eaten; but eating within a temple was forbidden. 
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8. They conceded when the ooncesflion was not demanded as 
a matter of necessity ; bat refosed when it was so redded. 
Paul said circomdsion was nothing and micircmnoLBion was 
nothing; yet he resisted the circumcision of Titus when it 
was demanded by the Judaizers. 4. The object of their con- 
cessions was not to gain mere nominal converts, nor to do 
away with the offence of the cross, Q9I. 4, 11, but to save men« 
No concession therdbre, whether to the manners of the world 
or to the prejudices of tlie ignorant, can plead the sanction of 
apostolic example, which has not that object honestljr in view. 
5. It is included in the above particulars that Paul, m becom* 
ing all thii^ to all men, never compromised any truth 01 
sanctioned any error, 

XI,, 1. Be ye followers of me, even as I also (am) 
of Christ. 

This verse should belong to the tenth chapter, as it is the 
condnsion of the preceding discussion, and as a new subject is 
introduced with the followmg verse. Paul had referred to his 
own conciliatory conduct as an example to the Corinthians, 
and he exhorts them to imitate him, as be did Christ, who is 
the ultimate standard. 



CHAPTEE XI. 



The Impropriety of women appearing nnyeiled in the public anembliea, vs. 
2-16. The improper manner of celebrating the Lord's Supper which pre- 
vailed in the C<»rinthian church, ts. 17-84. 

On the impropriety of women appearing in public unveUed^ 
vs. 2-16. 

Having corrected the more private abuses which prevailed 
among the Corinthians, the apostle begins in this chapter to 
consider those which relate to the mode of conducting public 
worship. The first of these is the habit of women appearing 
m public without a veil. Dress is in a great degree conven- 
tional. A costume whidbi is proper in one country, would be 
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indecorons in another. The principle insisted upon in this 
paragraph is, that women should conform in matters of dress 
to aU those usages which the public sentiment of the commu- 
nity in which they live demands. The veil in all eastern coun- 
tries was, and to a great extent still is, the symbol of modesty 
and subjection. For a woman, therefore, in Corinth to dis- 
card the veil was to renounce her claim to modesty, and to 
refuse to recognize her subordination to her husband. It is 
on the assumption of this significancv in the use of the veil, 
that the apostle's whole argument in this paragraph is founded. 
He begins by praising the Corinthians K>r their obedience in 
general to his instructions, v. 2. He then reminds them of 
uie divinely constituted subordination of the woman to the 
man, v. 8. Consequently it was disgraceful in the man to as- 
sume the symbol of subordination, and disgraceful in the 
woman to discard it, vs. 4. 6. If the veil were discarded as 
the symbol of subordination, it must also be discarded as the 
symbol of modesty. An unveiled woman, therefore, in Corinth 
proclaimed herself as not only insubordinate, but as immodest, 
V. 6. The man ought not to wear a veil because he represents 
the authority of God ; but the woman is the glory of the man, 
v. 1. This subordination is proved by the very mstory of her 
creation. Eve was formed out of Adam, and made for him, 
vs. 8. 9. and, therefore, women should wear, especially in the 
reliffious assemblies where angels are present, the conventional 
syimbol of their relation, v. 10. This subordination, however, 
of the woman is perfectly consistent with the essential equality 
and mutual dependence of the sexes. Neither is, or can be, 
without the otner, vs. 11. 12. The apostle next appeals to 
their instinctive sense of propriety, which taught them that, 
as it is disgraceful in a man to appear in the costume of a 
woman, so it is disgracefid in a woman to appear in the cos- 
tume of a man, vs. 13-15. Finally he appeals to authority ; 
the custom which he censured was contrary to the universal 
practice of Christians, v. 16. 

2. Now I praise you, brethren, tliat ye remember 
me in all things, and keep the ordinances, as I deliv- 
ered (them) to you. 

Ifoto I praise you. The particle (8c) rendered now^ either 
simply indicates the transition to a new subject, or it is ad- 
versative. * Though I exhort you to imitate me as though 
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you were deficient, yet I praise von that you remember me.* 
The Corinthians, although backward in following the self- 
denial and conciliatory conduct of the apostle, were neverthe- 
less in general mindful of the otdinances or rules which he had 
delivered to them. The word (iropoSooxs) tradUioriy here ren- 
dered ordinance^ is used not only for instructions orally trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, as in Matt. 15, 2. 3. 6, 
but for any instruction, whether relating to faith or practice, 
and whether delivered orally or in writing. 2 Thess. 2, 15. 
3, 6. In reference to the rule of faith it is never used in the 
New Testament, except for the immediate instructions of in- 
spired men. When used in the modem sense of the word tror 
dition, it is always in reference to what is human and untrust- 
worthy, Gal. 1, 14. Col. 2, 8, and fi-equently in the gospels of 
the traditions of the elders. 

3. But I would have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ ; and the head of the woman (is) 
the man ; and the head of Christ (is) God. 

Though the apostle praised the Corinthians for their gen- 
eral obedience to his prescriptions, yet there were many thmgs 
in which thcj were deservinff of censure. Before mentioning 
the thing which he intended first to condemn, he states the 
principle on which that condemnation rested ; so that, by as- 
senting to the principle, they could not fail to assent to the 
conclusion to which it necessarily led. That principle is, that 
order and subordination pervade the whole universe, and is 
essential to its being. Tne head of the man is Christ ; the 
head of the woman is the man ; the head of Christ is God. If 
this concatenation be disturbed in any of its parts, ruin must 
be the result. The head is that on which the body is depend- 
ent, and to which it is subordinate. The obvious meaning of 
this passage is, that the woman is subordinate to the man, the 
man is subordinate to Christ, and Christ is subordinate to God. 
It is iurther evident, that this subordination is very different 
in its nature in the several cases mentioned. The subordina- 
tion of the woman to the man is something entirely different 
from that of the man to Christ ; and that again is at an infinite 
degree more complete than the subordination of Christ to God. 
And still further, as the subordination of the woman to the 
man is perfectly consistent with their identity as to nature, so 
is the subordination of Christ to God consistent with his being 
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of the same nature with the Father. There is nothing, there- 
fore, in this passage, at all inconsistent with the true and 
proper divinity of our blessed Lord. For a brief statement 
of the scriptural doctrine of the relation of Christ to God, sec 
the comments on 8, 23. It need here be only further re- 
marked, that the word Christ is the designation, not of the 
Logos or second person of the Trinity as such, nor of the hu- 
man nature of Cnrist as such, but of the Theanthropos, the 
God-man. It is the incarnate Son of God, who, in the great 
work of redemption, is said to be subordinate to the Father, 
whose will he came into the world to do. When Christ is 
said to he the head of every man^ the meaning is of every be- 
liever ; because it is the rektion of Christ to the church, and 
not to the human family, that is characteristically expressed 
by this term. He is the head of that body which is the church, 
Col. 1, 18. Eph. 1, 22. 23. 

4. Every man praying or prophesying, having (his) 
head covered, dishonoureth his head. 

Such being the order divinely established, (viz., that men- 
tioned in V. 3,) both men and women should act in accordance 
with it ; the man, by having the head uncovered, the woman 
by being veiled. Aa the apostle refers to their appearance in 
public assemblies, he says, Efoery man praying or prophesy- 
ing^ i. e. officiating in public worshio. Prophesying. In the 
scriptural sense of the word, a propnet is one who speaks for 
another, as Aaron is called the prophet or spokesman of Mo- 
ses. "Thou shalt speak unto him, and put words into his 
mouth, . . . and he shall be thy spokesman," Ex. 4, 15. 16 ; 
or, as he is called, 7, 1, thy prophet. The prophets of God, 
therefore, were his spokesmen, into whose mouth the Lord 
put the words which they were to utter to the people. To 
prophesy y in Scripture, is accordingly, to speak under divine 
mspiration ; not merely to predict niture events, but to de- 
liver, as the organ of the Holy Ghost, the messages of God to 
men, whether m the form of doctrine, exhortation, consola- 
tion, or prediction. This public function, the apostle says, 
should not be exercised by a man with his head covered ; lit- 
erally, having something on his head dovmward. Among the 
Greeks, the priests officiated bareheaded ; the Romans with 
the head veiled ; the Jews (at least soon after the apostolic 
age) also wore the Tallis or covering for the head in their pub- 
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lie services. It is not to be inferred from what is here said, 
that the Christian prophets (or inspired men) had introduced 
this custom into the cnuroh. The thing to be corrected was, 
women appearing in public assemblies unveiled. The apostle 
says, the veil is inconsistent with the position of the man, but 
is required by that of the women. Men are mentioned only 
for the sake of illustrating the principle. 

Dishonoureth his Jiead. It is doubtM whether we should 
read his or his onm head, (avroO or avrdv). This is a point the 
ancient manuscripts do not decide, as tney are not mmished 
with the diacritical marks. It depends on the connection. It 
is also doubtful whether the apostle meant to say that he dis- 
honoured Christ who is his head, or that he dishonoured him- 
sel£ The latter, perhaps, is to be nreferred, 1. Because, in 
the immediately precemng clause the word is used literally, 
^ If he cover his head, he dishonours his head.' 2. Because, 
in V, 6, the woman who goes unveiled is said to dishonour her 
own head, i. e. as what follows shows, herself^ and not her 
husband. 6. It is more obviously true that a man who acts 
inconsistently with his station disgraces himself than that he 
disgraces him who placed him in that station. A conmiand- 
ing military officer, who appears at the head of his troops in 
the dress of a common soldier, instead of his official dress, 
might more properly be said to dishonour himself than his 
sovereign. For a freeman to appear in the distinguishing 
dress of a slave, was a disgrace. So the apostle says, for a 
man to appear with the conventional sign of subjection on his 
head, disgraced himsel£ If the man be intended to represent 
the dominion of God, he must act accordingly, and not appear 
in the dress of a woman. 

5. But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 
with (her) head uncovered dishonoureth her head; for 
that is even all one as if she were shaven. 

Praying and prophesying were the two principal exercises 
in the public worship of the early Christians. The latter 
term, as above stated, included all forms of address dictated 
by the Holy Spirit. It was Paul's manner to attend to one 
thing at a time. He is here speaking of the propriety of 
women speaking in public unveiled, and therefore he says 
nothingabout the propriety of their speaking in public in 
itself. Wben that subject comes up, he expresses his judgment 
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in the dearest terms, 14, 84. In here disapproving of the 
one, says Calvin, he does not approve of the other. 

The veils worn by Grecian women were of different kinds. 
One, and perhaps the most common, was the p^um^ or man- 
Ue, which in poolic was thrown over the head, and enveloped 
the whole person. The other was more in the &shion of the 
common eastern veil which covered the fece, with the excep- 
tion of the eyes. In one form or other, the custom was uni- 
versal for all respectable women to appear veiled in public. — 
The apostle therefore says, that a woman who speaks in pub- 
lic with her head tmcoveredj dishonoweth her head. Here 
^vr^ is used, her oton head ; not her husband, but herself 
This is plain, not only from the force of the words, but from 
the next clause, for that is even all one as \f she were shaven. 
This is the reason why she disgraces herself. She puts her- 
self in the same class with women whose hair has been cut o£ 
Catting off the hair, which is the ^rindpal natmral ornament 
of women, was either a sign of gn&i^ Deut. 21, 12, or a dis- 
gracefid punishment. The litend translation of this clause is : 
sJie is one and the same thing toith one who is sJuiven, She 
assumes the characteristic mark of a disreputable woman. 

6. For if the woman be not covered, let her also be 
shorn : but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered. 

That is, let her act consistently. If she wishes to be re- 
garded as a reputable woman, let her conform to the estab- 
ushed usage. But if she have no regard to her reputation, 
let her act as other women of her clasis. She must conform 
either to the reputable or disreputable class of her sex, lor a 
departure from the one is conforming to the other. These 
imperatives are not to be taken as commands, but rather as 
expressing what condstency would require. Shorn or shaven^ 
the latter is the stronger term ; it properly means to cut with 
a razor. 

7. For a man indeed onght not to cover (his) head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and gloiy of God : but 
the woman is the glory of the man. 

The woman, and the woman only, ought to be veiled ; for 
the man ought not to cover his heacL This does not mean, he 
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is not bound to do it, but riionld not do H. The negatiye be- 
longs not to wfKiXaj bot to KanuoaXurrurdai, The reason is 
that he is the image <md glory of God, Hie only sense in 
which the man, in disdnction from the woman, is the image 
of God, is that he represents the anthoritj of God. He is in- 
Tested with dominion. When, in Genesis 1, 2(S. 27, it is said 
God created man in his own image, the reference is as mnch 
to woman as to man ; for it is immediately added, ^male and 
female created he them.^ So £ir, therefi^re, as the image of 
God consists in knowledge, righteonsness and holiness, Eve as 
truly, and as mnch as Adam, bore the likeness of her Maker. 
Bat io the dominion with which man was invested over the 
earth, Adam was the representative of God. He is the glory 
of God, becanse in him the divine majesty is specially mani- 
fested. JhU the woman is the glory of the man. miatis,the 
woman is in this respect subordinate to tiie man. She is not 
designed to reflect the glory of God as a ruler. She is the 
glory of the man. She receives and reveals what there is of 
majesty in him. She always assumes his station ; becomes a 
queen if he is a king, and manifests to others tJie wealth and 
honour which may belong to her husband. 

8. 9. For the man is not c^ the woman ; but the 
woman of the man. Neither was the man created for 
the woman ; but the woman for the man. 

The subordination of the woman to the man is here proved 
from two facts recorded in the history of their creation. First| 
the woman was formed out of the man, and derived her origin 
from him. He, and not she, was created first. Secondly, die 
was created on his account, and not he on hers. In this way 
does the New Testament constantlv authenticate, not merely 
the moral and religious truths of the Old Testament, but its 
historical &cts ; and makes those £sicts the grounds or proofs 
of great moral principles. It is impossible, therefore, for any 
Christian who believes in the inspiration of the apostles to 
doubt the divine authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
or to confine the inspiration of the ancient writers to their 
doctrinal and preceptive statements. The whole Bible is the 
word of God. 

10. For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on (her) head because of the angels. 
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There is scarcely a passage in the New Testament which 
has so much taxed the learning and ingenuity of commentators 
as this. After all that has been written, it remains just as 
obscure as ever. The meaning which it naturally suggests to 
the most superficial reader, is regarded by the most laborious 
critics as the only true one. By ^fovo-to, power^ the apostle 
means the sign or symbol of authority ; just as IHodorus Sic, 
1. 47, speaks of an image as ^^ having three kingdoms on its 
head.'* The apostle had asserted and proved that the woman 
is subordinate to the man, and he had assumed as granted 
that the veil was the conventional symbol of the man's author- 
ity. The inference is that the woman ought to wear the or- 
dinary symbol of the power of her husband. As it was proper 
in itself, and demanded by the common sense of proprietor, 
that the woman should be veiled, it was specially proper m 
the worshipping assemblies, for there they were m the pres- 
ence not merelv of men but of angels. It was, therefore, not 
only out of dererence to public sentiment, but from reverence 
to those higher intelligences that the woman should conform 
to all the rules of decorum. This is the common and only 
satiB&ctory interpretation of the passage. Of those who dis- 
sent jfrom this view, some propose various conjectural emenda- 
tions of the text ; others vainly endeavour to prove that the 
word i(€wria may be made to mean a veil ; others take the 
word literally. And as to the last clause, instead of taking 
the word angels in its ordinary sense, some say it here means 
the angels, or presiding officers, of the church ; others, that it 
means messengers or spies from the heathen who came to ob- 
serve the mode in which the Christians worshipped, and would 
report any thing they observed to their disadvantage. The 
great majority of commentators acquiesce in the interpretation 
stated above, which satisfies all the demands of the context. 

11, Nevertheless, neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, in the 
Lord. 

That is, although there is this subordination of the woman 
to the man, they are mutually dependent. The one cannot 
exist without the other. In the Lord. This does not mean 
that the one is not in the Lord to the exclusion of the other. 
The apostle is not here speaking of the spiritual equality of tho 
sexes. In Galatians S, 28 and dsewhere he abundantly teaches 
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that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female; that 
the one is as fidlv a partaker of all the benefits of redemption 
as the other. And it is also true that he teaches that this 
equality of Jews and Greeks, bond and free, before God is per- 
fectly consistent with the social ine<}aalities existmg in this 
world. But these truths, however important, and however 
they distinguish the Christian doctrine of the equality ^id 
dignity of woman from all other forms of reli^ous doctrine on 
the subject, are foreign to this connection. The apostle's sin- 
gle object is to show the true nature and limitations of the 
subordmation of the woman to the man. It is a real subordi- 
nation, but it is consistent with their mutual dep^idence ; the 
one is not without the other. And this mutual dependence is 
iv KvpCf^y L e. by divine appointment — according to the will of 
the Lord. These words are used here, as so frequently else- 
where, as an adverbial qualification, meaning religioualy^ after 
a Christian manner^ or divineh/y i. e. by divine appointment. 
The same idea is substantisdly expressed by those who explain 
the words in the Lord as tantamount to ^4n Christianity;'' 
in the sense that it is a Christian doctrine that the man and 
the woman are thus mutually dependent. 

12. For as the woman (is) of the man, even so ^) 
the man also by the woman ; but all things of Grod. 

The one is not without the other, for as the woman was 
originally formed out of the man, so the man is bom of the 
woman. This is a proo^ not of the admitted equality of the 
sexes in the kingdom of God, but of their mutual dependence 
in the kingdom of nature. It therefore confirms the interpre- 
tation given of the preceding verse. Bttt aU things are of 
God; these subordinate relations of one creature to another 
are merged, as it were, in the supreme causality of Qod, It 
matters little whether the man was of the woman or the wo- 
man of the man, as both alike are of God ; just as he before 
said, it matters little whether a man were a Jew or Gentile, 
bond or free, since all are alike before Gtod. 

13. Judge in yourselves : is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered ? 

This is an appeal to their own sense of propriety. The 
apostle often recognizes the intuitive judgments of the mind 
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as authoritative. Rom. 1, 32. 3, 8. The constitution of oup 
nature being derived from God, the laws which he has im- 
pressed upon it, are as much a revelation from him as any 
other possible communication of his will. And to deny this, 
is to deny the possibility of all knowledge. Is it comely {vpe- 
vov ^<m'), is it becoming or decorous f 

14. 15, Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, 
if a man have long hair, it is a shame unto him ? But 
if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to her : for 
(her) hair is given her for a covering. 

Doth not nature itself. The word (<^wrts), nature^ some- 
times means essence or substance^ sometimes tJie latos of nature 
or of our natural constitution ; sometimes, the instinctive feel- 
ings or judgments wiiich are the effects of those laws. The 
form which these feelings assume is necessarily determined in 
a great measure by education and habit. The instinctive 
sense of propriety in an eastern maiden prompts her, when 
surprised by strangers, to cover her face. In an European it 
would not produce that effect. In writing, therefore, to east- 
em females, it would be correct to ask whether their native 
sense of propriety did not prompt them to cover their heads 
in public. The response would in^tUibly be in the affirmative. 
It IS in this sense the word naJtwre is commonly taken here. 
It may, however, mean the laws or course of nature. Nature 
ffives the man short hair and the woman long hair ; and there- 
K>re nature itself teaches that long hair is a disgrace to the 
one and an ornament to the other ; for it is disgraceful in a 
man to be like a woman, and in a woman to be like a man. 
Wearing long hair was contrary to the custom both of the 
Hebrews and Greeks. The Nazarites, as a distinction, allowed 
their hair to grow. Num. 6, 8 ; see also Ezek. 44, 20. It 
was considered so much a mark of effeminacy for men to wear 
long hair, that it was not only ridictiled by Juvenal, but in 
after times seriously censured by church councils. To a wo- 
man, however, in all ages and countries, long hair has been 
considered an ornament. It is given to her, Paul says, as a 
covering^ or as a natural veil ; and it is a glory to her because 
it is a veil. The veil itself therefore, must be becoming and 
decorous in a woman. 
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16. But if any man seem to be contentious, wo 
have no such custom, neither the churches of God. 

The argaments against the custom of women appearing in 
public unveiled having been presented, the apostle says, if any 
man, notwithstanding these arguments, is disposed to dispute 
the matter, or appears to be contentious, we have only fuAher 
to say, that we (the apostles) have no sitch custom, neither 
have the churches of Ghd. To be contentious, i e. disposed to 
dispute for the sake of disputation. With such persons all ar- 
gument is useless. Authority is the only end of controversy 
with such disturbers of the peace. The authority here ad- 
duced is that of the apostles and of the churches. The former 
was decisive, because the apostles were invested with authori- 
ty not only to teach the gospel, but also to organize the 
church, and to decide every thmg relating to Christian ordi- 
nances and worship. The authority of the churches, although 
not coercive, was yet great. No man is justified, except on 
clearly scriptural grounds, and jfrom the necessity of obeying 
God rather than man, to depart from the established usages 
of the church in matters of public concern, 

Calvin, and many of the best modem commentators, ^ve 
a different view of this passage. They understand the 
apostle to say, that if any one seems to be disputatious, nei- 
ther we nor the churches are accustomed to dispute. It is not 
our wont to waste words with those who wish merely to make 
contention. The only reason assigned for this interpretation, 
is Paul's saying we have no such custom ; which they say can- 
not mean the custom of women going unveiled. But why 
not ? The apostles and the churches constituted a whole — 
neither the one nor the other, neither the churches nor their 
infallible guides, sanctioned the usage in question. Besides, 
no other custom is mentioned in the context than the one 
which he has been discussing. '^ If any one appear conten- 
tious," is not a custom and suggests nothing to which the 
words sv^h a custom, can naturaSy refer. 

Celebrattcn of the Lorcts Supper, vs. 17-34. j 

This section relates to the disorders connected with the 
celebration of the Lord's supper. These disorders were of a 
kind which, according to our method of celebrating that 
sacrament, seems almost unaccountable. It was, however, 
the early custom to connect the Lord's supper in the strict 
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sense of the words with an ordmary meal. As this sacrament 
was instituted by our Lord at the close of the Paschal supper, 
80 it appears to have been customary at the beginning for the 
Christians to assemble for a common meal and to connect with 
it the commemoration of the Redeemer's death. Intimations 
of this usa^e may be found in such passages as Acts 2, 42. 
" They contmued steadfiistly in the apostle's doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayer." In v. 46 it 
is said, this breaking of bread was from house to house. In 
Acts 20, 7, it is said, " The disciples came together on the first 
day of the week to break bread," which, from the narrative 
which follows, spears to have been an ordinary meal. What- 
ever may be thought of these passages, it is clear from the 
paragraph before us that at Cormth at least, the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper waa connected with a regular meal. This 
may have arisen, not so -much from the original institution of 
the Eucharist in connection with the Paschal supper, as from 
the sacred festivals both of the Jews and Greeks. Both class- 
es had been accustomed to unite with their sacrifices a feast 
of a more or less public character. It is also evident that, 
agreeably to a &miiiar Grecian custom, the persons assembled 
brought their own provisions, which being placed on the table 
formed a common stock. The rich brought plentifully, the 
poor brought little or nothing. It was, however, essential to 
the very idea of a Christian feast, that it should be a commu- 
nion ; that all the guests at the table of their common Lord 
should be on the terms of equality. Instead of this fraternal 
union, theie were divisions among the Corinthians even at the 
Lord's table. The rich eating by themselves the provisions 
which they had brought, and leaving their poorer brethren 
mortified and hungry. It is to the correction of these disor- 
ders that the concluding portion of this chapter is devoted. 

It was no matter of praise that the assemblies of the Co- 
rinthians made them worse rather than better, v. 17. The 
prominent evil was, that there were schisms even in their most 
sacred meetings ; an evil necessary in the state in which they 
were, and which God permitted in order that the good might 
be made manifest, vs. 18. 19. The evU to which he referred 
was not merely that they had degraded the Lord's supper into 
an ordinary meal, but that in that meal they were divided 
into parties, some eating and drinking to excess, and others 
left without any thing, vs. 20. 21. This was not only making 
the Lord's supper a meal for satisfying hunger — contrary to 
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its original design, but a cruel perversion of a feast of love 
into a means of humiliating and wounding their poorer breth- 
ren, V. 22. In order to show how inconsistent their conduct 
was with the nature of the service in which they professed to 
engage, the apostle recounts the original institution of the 
Lord's supper, vs. 23-25. From this account it follows, first, 
that the Lord's supper was designed not as an ordinary meal, 
but as a commemoration of the death of Christ ; secondly, 
that to participate in this ordinance in an unworthy manner, 
was an offence against his body and blood, the symbols of 
which were so irreverently treated ; thirdly, that no one ought 
to approach the Lord's table without self-examination, in order 
that with due preparation and with a proper understanding of 
the ordinance, he may receive the bread and wine as the svm- 
bols of Christ's body and blood, vs. 26-29. In this way they 
would escape the judgments which the Lord had brought 
upon them on account of their pro&nation of his table, vs. 80- 
32. In conclusion, he exhorts them to use their houses for 
their ordinary meals, and to make the Lord's supper a real 
communion, vs. 33. 34, 

17. Now in this that I declare (unto you) I praise 
(you) not, that ye come together not for the better, but 
for the worse. 

In V. 2 he said, I praise you. His praise was consistent 
with grave disapprobation of many things in their condition 
as a church. He did not praise them for the manner in which 
they conducted their public worship. Their assemblies were 
disgraced not only by women appearing unveiled, contrary to 
the established rules of decorum, but also by the unfratemal 
and irreverent manner of celebrating the Lord's supper — and 
also hj the disorderl^r manner in \i^ch they used their spir- 
itual gifts. These evils he takes up in their order. Havmg 
dispatched the first, he comes now to the second. 

Nav) in this thcU I declare unto you* The Greek is not 
in thiSj but this. The passaee may be rendered. Declaring 
this I do not applaud. To this, however, it is objected that 

* The common Text here reads wapayy4?iXw ovk iireupSi, Laohmami 
and Tischendorf read wapayydWu obx iwouwiiif on the authority of the Bias. 
A. G. F. G. and others of later date, and the Syriao, Ynlgate, and Ethiopia 
yersioDS. The common reading is preferred by the minority of editors. 
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vofMiyvcXXccv in the New Testament never means to declare^ 
bat always to command. Hence, the better translation is, 
Commanding or enjoining this I do not appUmd. It is doubt- 
fid whether <Aw refers to what precedes or to what follows. 
If the former, then the sense is, * While I command what 
precedes respecting women appearing veiled, I do not praise 
yon, that,' <kc. If the latter, the meaning is, ^ Commanding 
what follows, I do not praise,' &c. Thai ye come together 
not for the better^ but for the worse. That is, your public as- 
semblies are so conducted that evil rather than good results. 
The censure is general, embracing all the pounds of complaint 
which are specmed in this and the foUowmg chapters. 

18. For first of all, when ye come together in the 
church, I hear that there be divisions among you; and 
I partly beUeve it. 

For first of aU^ or. For in the first place. Paul often be- 
gins an enumeration which he does not follow out. There is 
nothing to answer to these words in what follows. According 
to one view the first censure is directed against the divisions, 
and the second against their mode of celebrating the Lord's sup- 
per. But the only divisions which he here refers to are those 
connected with their public worship, and especially with the 
celebration of the sacrament. Besides, the sumect of divisions 
was treated in the beginning of the epistle. He is here speak- 
ing of their assemblies. The second ground of censure is to 
be found in the following chapter. When ye come together in 
the church. The word ^^icKXiyo-ia) church never means in the 
New Testament, a buildmg. The meaning is, when ye come 
together in convocation, or assemble as a church. I near that 
tMre be divisions among you. Literally, schisms. For the 
meaning of that word, see 1, 10. The nature of these schisms 
is described in what follows. They were cliques^ not sects, 
but parties, separated from each other by alienation of feeling. 
It is evident tnai the rich formed one of these parties, as dS- 
tinguished jfrom the jjoor. And probably there were many 
other grounds of division. The J ewish converts separated 
from the G^ntOes ; those having one gift exalted themselves 
over those having another. It is not outward separation, but 
inward alienation, which is here compMned o£ And I partly 
believe it. Paul intimates that he was loath to believe all he 

10 
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had heard to their disadvantage in this matter ; but he was 
forced to believe enough to excite his serious disapprobation* 

19. For there must be also heresies among you, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you. 

This is the reason why he believed what he had heard. 
He knew that such thin^ must happen, and that Ood had a 
wise purpose in permittmg them; comp. Matt. 18, 7, ^^It 
must needs be that offences come." Evil as well as good is 
included in the divine purpose. It is purj>(>sed not as evil, but 
for the sake of the good which infinite wisdom evolves trom 
it. Also heresies. This does not mean heresies in addition to 
schisms, as something different from them. But heresies as 
well as other evils. ^I hear there are divisions (oxurfuira) 
among you, and I believe it, for such divisions {aip&ras) must 
occur.' What in the one verse are called schisms^ in the next 
are^ called heresies; both words having the general sense of 
divisions. The nature of these divisions is to be determined 
by the context. The word (ai^i$) heresy means literally an 
act of choice^ then a chosen way of life, a sect or party ; not 
alwajrs in a bad sense, but in the sense of schools ; as, ^* the 
heresies of philosophers" means ^^the schools or different 
classes of philosophers." So in the New Testament it is re- 
peatedly used of " the sect of the Pharisees," or " of the Sad- 
ducees," Acts 15, 5. 5, 17. Here and in Gal. 5, 20 it means 
dissension. The ecclesiastical sense of the word heresVy is, 
the choice of an opinion different from that of the church, or 
a doctrine contrary to Scripture. There is nothing to &vour 
the assumption that such is its meaning here. 

ITiat they which are approved may be made manifest 
This is the end which God has in view in permitting the oc- 
currence of such divisions. It is, that they which are approved 
(pi SoKifioiV the triedy those who have stood the test, and are 
worthy oi approbation, "jrhe opposite class are called (d&Mct. 
fun) reprobate. By the prevalence of disorders and other evils 
in the church, Qoa puts his people to the test. They are tried 
as gold in the furnace, and their genuineness is made to ap- 
pear. It is a great consolation to know that dissensions, 
whether in the church or in the state, are not fortuitous, but 
are ordered by the providence of God, and are designed, as 
storms, fbr the purpose of purification. 
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20. When ye come together therefore into one 
place, (this) is not to eat the Lord's supper. 

Ye coming together then into one place. Verse 10 is an 
interruption. The connection with v. 18 is resumed by the 
ptrticle (ow) then. When you assemble it is not to eat the 
J0ord*8 supper. This is not the real, though it is your pro- 
fessed purpose. * You come together for a common, and that 
too, a disorderly, unbrotherly meal.' The words, however, 
admit of two other interpretations. We may supply, as our 
translators have done, the word this. * This is not to eat the 
Lord's supper ; your meal does not deserve that sacred char- 
acter.' Or, *Ye cannot eat the Lord's supper.' The sub- 
stantive verb (&m) followed by an infinitive often means can; 
ovK hrrw cwrctv, one cannot say ^ ovk fori ^^ctv, one cannot eat. 
* Coming together as you do it is impossible to celebrate the 
Lord's supper.' This gives a very pertinent sense. ITie 
Lord's supper is the supper instituted by the Lord, one to 
which he mvites the guests, and which is celebrated in com- 
memoration of his death. That was a very different service 
from the Agapae, or love feasts, as they were afterwards 
called, and which, on account of the disorders attending them, 
were subsequently prohibited by the Council of Carthage. 
These Agapae were feasts to which each one brought his con- 
tributions, during and after which (the bread during^ and 
the cup after) 3ie consecrated elements were distributed. 
See Aug^istPs Antiquities of the Christian Church, I. p. 299 ; 
and PooPs Synopsis on Matt. 26, 26. Coleman^s Ancient 
Christianity, p. 443. 

21. For in eating every one taketh before (other) 
his own supper: and one is hungry, and another is 
drunken. 

For^ i. e. the reason why the Corinthian suppers were not 
the Lord's supper, is (so far as here stated) that there was no 
communion, or eating together. Thej were not all partakers 
of one bread, 10, 1 7. They did not wait for each other. Comp. 
V. 33. On the contrary, each one took beforehand, i. e. before 
others could join with him, his oton supper^ i. e. that which he 
had brouffht. The conse<]|uence was, that one teas hungry; 
the poor had nothing ; while another was drunk. Such is the 
meaning of the word. Whether the apostle intended to say 
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tiiat any of the Corinthiaiis actually became intoxicated at the 
table which they called the table of the Lord, or whether he 
meant dmply to sa^, that while one had more, another had 
less, than enough, it is not easy to decide. As they seem to 
have accommodated their service to the sacrificial feasts to 
which they had, while yet heathens, been accustomed, it is 
the less improbable that in some oases they were guilty of 
actual excess. ^^ It is wonder^ and well nigh portentous," 
says Calvin, ^Hhat Satan could have accomplishea so much in 
so short a time. We may learn firom this example, what is 
the worth of mere antiquity; that is, what authority is due to 
custom unsustamed by the word of Qod. . . • Yet this is the 
firmest foundation of Popery : it m ancient ; it was done of 
old, therefore it has divme authority 1" 1^ within twenty 
years of its institution, the Corinthians turned the Lord's sup- 
per into a disorderly feast, although the apostles were then 
alive, we need not wonder at the speedy corruption of the 
church after their death. 

22. What ! have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in ? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
which have not ? What shall I say to you? shall I 
praise you in this ? I praise (you) not. 

The two grounds on which the apostle condenmed this 
conduct of the Corinthians were, first, that it was a perversion 
of the Lord's supper ; and secondly, that it was disrespectful 
and mortifying to their poorer brethren. It was a perversion 
of the Lord's supper, because it made it an ordinary meal de- 
signed to satisfy hunger. For that purpose they had their 
own houses. The church comes together to worship God and 
to celebrate his ordinances, not for the purpose of eating and 
drinking. It is important that the church, as the church, 
should confine itself to its own appropriate work, and not as 
such undertake to do what its members, as citizens or mem- 
bers of families, may appropriately do. The church does not 
come together to do what can better be done at home. Or 
despise ye the church of Ood f This was the second ground 
of condenmation. Their conduct evinced contempt of their 
brethren. They treated them as unfit to eat with them. Yet 
the poor were constituent members of the church of God. 
They were his people ; those whom he had chosen, whom he 
had made kings and priests unto himself. These persons, thus 
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highly honoured of God, the richer Corinthians treated with 
contempt ; and that too at the Lord's table, where all exter- 
nal distinctions are done away, and the master is not a hair's 
breadth above his slave. And shame those who have not. 
To ahamcy L e. to mortify and humble, by rendering conscious 
of inferiority. Those who have not may mean, either those 
who have not houses to eat or drink in, or simply the poor. 
Those who have, are the rich ; those who have not, are the 
poor. The latter interpretation is not only consistent with 
the Greek idiom, but gives a better sense. Even the poorer 
members of the church did not, and ought not, come to the 
Lord's table for the sake of food. Much as Paul was disposed 
to praise the Corinthians, in this matter he could not praise 
them. 

23. For I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the (same) 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread : 

*I cannot praise you, /or your manner of celebrating the 
Lord's supper is utterly inconsistent with its original institu- 
tion.' They were the more inexcusable in departmg from the 
original mode of celebrating this ordinance, nrst, because the 
account of its original institution had been received by Paul 
from the Lord himself; snd secondly, because he had delivered 
it to them. Their sin was therefore one of irreverent disobe- 
dience, without the excuse of ignorance. J^or I have received 
of the Lord, Paul asserts that he received from the Lord the 
account here eiven. The whole context shows that he intends 
to claim for this narrative the direct authority of the Lord 
himself As with regard to his doctrines generally, so with 
regard to the institution and design of this ordinance, he dis- 
claims all indebtedness to tradition or to the instructions of 
men, and asserts the &ct of a direct revelation to himself Of 
the gospel he says, ^^ I neither received it of man, neither was 
I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ," GaL 1, 12. 
To this interpretation, however, it is objected, 1. That he uses 
the preposition Aird, which properly expresses a mediate deriva- 
tion (i. e. through the instrumentality of others), and not irapa, 
which would imply a direct communication. This objection 
supposes a refinement in the use of the Greek particles, which 
is not consistent with the character of the Greek of the New 
Testament. The Apostle John says : ^^ This is the message 
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which we have heard of him {&ir avrov),'* 1 John 1, 6, which 
certainly does not refer to an indirect communication re- 
ceived through others. In this place amh toO icvptou, from the 
Xord^ is evidently opposed to dir* av^pwiwv^ from men. He 
received his knowledge from the Lord, and not from men. 
Comp. Gral. 1, 12. So in GaL 1, 1, he says he was an apostle 
not by men {ovk av ov^payinov), but hi/ JeetM Christ (Sta Irftrov 
Xpurrov). Must it be inferred from this latter expression that 
Christ was only the medium of Paul's caXL to the apostleship, 
because Sea expresses the instrumental cause ? This would be 
as reasonable as to infer from the use of &v6 in the text, that 
the knowledge of Paul was derived indirectly from the Lord. 
The apostle however says in GaL 1, 1, that he received his 
apostleship, not only through Jestis Christ, but also through 
God the FaJther ; must this also mean through the instrumen- 
tality of God ? is God the Father a mere instrument ? No 
writer uses language with such strict grammatical accu- 
racy as this objection supposes ; much less did Jews writing 
Greek. It is of course unportant to adhere as &r as possible 
to the exact meaning of the words; but to sacrifice the sense 
and obvious intent of the writer to such niceties is unreasona- 
ble. The use of diro, in this case, probably arose from the de- 
sire to avoid the triple repetition of irapa ; vapiXafiav, iropa, 
^rapcSoMca. 2. It is objected that, as the Lord's supper had 
been celebrated without interruption from the time of its in- 
stitution, the &cts concerning it must have been imiversally 
known, and therefore needed no direct revelation. The same 
objection might be made to a special revelation of the gospel 
to Paul. Why might he not have been allowed to learn it 
from the other apostles ? Besides, Paul, as he shows in the 
first and second chapters of his epistle to the Galatians, had 
no communication with the other apostles for three years after 
his conversion. 8. It is objected that ideas and truths may 
be communicated by visions and inward influences, but not 
historical facts. Then a large part of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament must be fitbulous. The evidence is so strong 
from the context, that Paul claims independent authority for 
what he here says, that many who bow to the force of the 
Greek preposition, say that the account received by Paul from 
Christ through others, was authenticated to him by an inward 
revelation. But this is not what he says. He says he re- 
ceived it from Christ, which, in the connection, can only mean 
that he received it directly from Christ; for nis object is to 
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give authority to his account of the ordinance. It was not 
only of importance for the Corinthians, but for the whole 
church, to be assured that this account of the Lord's supper, 
was communicated immediately by Christ to the apostle. It 
shows the importance which our Lord attributes to this ordi- 
nance. 

The account which Paul received was. That the same night 
in which Ae was betrayed^ i. e. while he was being betrayed — 
while the traitorous scheme was in progress. Under these 
affecting circumstances the ordinance was instituted. This 
fact, which Christ saw fit to reveal to Paul, must be of perma- 
nent interest to his people. It is not a matter of indifference, 
that this sacred rite was instituted on the last night of our 
Redeemer's Ufe, and when he knew what the morrow was to 
bring forth. This feet gives a peculiar solemnity and interest 
to the institution. Romanists, in answer to the objections 
made by Protestants to the mass, that it is a departure from 
the original mode of celebrating the Lord's supper, say that 
if the example of Christ be obUgatory, we shoidd celebrate 
the ordinance at night, after a meal, and at a table covered 
with provisions, <fcc. Protestants, however, do not hold that 
the church in all ages is bound to do whatever Christ and the 
apostles did, but only what they designed should be after- 
wards done. It is not apostolic example which is obligatory, 
but apostolic precept, whether expressed in words or in exam- 
ples declared or evinced to be preceptive. The example of 
Christ in celebrating the Lord's supper is binding as to every 
thing which enters into the nature and significancy of the in- 
stitution ; for those are the very things which we are com- 
manded to do. They constitute the ordinance. 

Took bread. Matt. 26, 26, it is said, " as they were eat- 
ing," i. e. during the repast, " Jesus took bread," that is, he 
took of the bread lyin^ on the table ; and as it was at the 
time of the Passover, there is no doubt that the bread used 
waa unleavened. It was the thin Passover bread of the Jews. 
But as no part of the significancy of the rite depends on the 
kind of bread used, as tnere is no precept on the subject, and 
as the apostles subsequently in the celebration of the ordinance 
used ordinary bread, it is evidently a matter of indifference 
what kind of bread is used. It was however for a long time 
a subject of bitter controversy. At first the Latins and Greeks 
used leavened bread; when the Latins introduced the un- 
leavened wafer from superstitious fear of any of the fragments 
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being dropped, the Greeks retained the nse of fermented 
bread, and accused the Latins of Judaizing. Romanists and 
Lutherans use unleavened wafers ; Protestants generally ordi- 
nary bread. 

24. And when he had given thanks, he brake (it), 
and said, Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken 
for you : this do in remembrance of me. 

having given thanks. In Matt. 26, 26, and Mark 14, 22, 
it is, " Having blessed UP In Luke 22, 19, it is as here. The 
two expressions mean the same thing. Both express the act 
of consecration, by a grateful acknowledgment of God's mercy 
and invocation of his blessing. See the remarks on 10, 16. 
He brake it. This circumstance is included in all the accounts ; 
in those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, aa well as in Paul's. 
This is one of the significant parts of the service, and ought 
not to be omitted as is done by Romanists, by the Greek 
church and by Lutherans. And said. The words uttered 
by our blessed Lord at this moment are differently reported 
by the different evangelists. In Matt. 26, 26, it is, ^^Take, 
eat.'' In Mark 14, 22, the latter word (according to the best 
authorities) is omitted. In Luke 22, 19, both are omitted. 
Here, although both are found in the common text, yet, as 
thej are wanting in the oldest MSS., they should probably be 
omitted ; so that Paul's account agrees as to this point with 
that of Luke. The proper inference from this diversity is, 
that the words were uttered by our Lord ; but as the ideas 
which they express were sufficiently indicated by the gesture 
of reaching the bread to his disciples, they were omitted by 
some of the narrators as unnecessary. The idea, whether ex- 
pressed by words or gesture, is however of importance. Hie 
oread was to be taken and eaten. — There must be a distribu- 
tion of the elements to those participating in the service. 
Otherwise it is not a communion. This distnbution is omitted 
by Romanists in the ordinary celebration of the Mass. The 
priest alone eats the consecrated wafer. The next words, 
this is my hody^ are found in all the accounts. Probably the 
history of the world does not furnish a parallel to the contro- 
versies occasioned by these simple words. The ordinary and 
natural interpretation of them is, that the pronoun this refers 
to the breao. ^This bread which I hold in my hand, and 
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which I give to you, is my body.* That is, is the symbol of 
my body ; precisely as we say of a statue, it is the person 
which it represents ; or as the Scriptures say that the sign is 
the thing of which it is the symbol, Ez. 6, 4. 6. Gal. 4, 24 ; or as 
our Saviour says, I am the vine, ye are the branches. I am 
the door; or as in the preceding chapter it was said, "that 
rock was Christ ; '' or as in John 1, 32, the dove is said to be 
the Holy Ghost ; or as baptism is said to be regeneration. 
This is a usage so £imiliar to all languages that no one dis- 
putes that the words in question will bear this interpretation. 
That they must have this meaning, would seem to be plain, 
1 . From the impossibility of the bread in Christ's hand being 
his literal body then seated at the table ; and the wine the 
blood then flowing in his veins. 2. From the still more obvi- 
ous impossibility of taking the words " this cup is the New 
Testament " in a literal sense. In Matt. 26, 28 it is said, " this 
(cup) is my blood.'' But Romanists do not hold to a transub- 
stantiation of the cup^ but only of the wine. But if the words 
are to be taken literally, they necessitated the belief of the one 
as well as of the other. 8. From the utter subversion of all 
the rules of evidence and laws of belief necessarily involved in 
the assumption that the bread in the Lord's supper is literally 
the crucified body of Christ. 4. From the infidehty on the one 
hand, and the superstitious idolatry on the other, which are 
the unavoidable consecjuences of calling upon men to believe 
BO glaring a contradiction. It is only by denying all distinc- 
tion between matter and spirit, and confoundmg all our ideas 
of substance and qualities, that we can believe that wine is 
blood, or bread fledu 

The Romish interpretation of these words is, that the 
bread is the body of Christ, because its whole substance is 
changed into the substance of his body. The Lutherans say, 
It is his body, because his bod^ is locally present in and with 
the bread. Calvin says. It is ms bo<^ in tne same sense that 
the dove (John 1, 32) was the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost 
appeared under the form of a dove, which was the pledge of 
his presence. So the bread is the symbol of Christ's body, 
because with the one we receive the other. What is received, 
however, and what Calvin cjJls Christ's body, and sometimes 
thu substance of his body, is not the body itself which, he ad- 
mite, is in heaven only, but a life-giving power (vim vivificam) 
which flows to us from the glorified body of our Lord. The 
only presence of Christ's body in the sacrament admitted by 

10* 
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Oalvin was this presence of power* The Reformed churches 
teach that the bread is called the body of Christ in the same 
sense that the cup is called the new covenant. He who in 
feith receives the cup, receives the covenant of which it was 
the pledge ; and he who receives in feith the bread receives 
the benefits of Christ's body as broken for sin. The one is the 
symbol and pledge of the other. 

Broken for you. In Luke it is, given for you. In Matthew 
and Mark these words are omitted. In some manuscripts f the 
word (kAw/acvov), broken^ is wanting in this passage ; so that it 
would read simply for you^ leaving the participle to be sup- 
plied from the context. Broken or given for you means slain, 
or given unto death for you. The sacrificial character of the 
death of Christ enters essentially into the nature of this ordi- 
nance. It is the commemoration of his death, not as a teacher, 
or a benefactor, but as a sacrifice ; so that if this idea be kept 
out of view the sacrament loses all its significance and power. 

This do in remembrance of me. These words are not found 
in Matthew or Mark. They occur in Luke 22, 19, as they do 
here. This do, i. e. ' Do what I have just done ; take bread, 
consecrate it, break it, distribute and eat it. In rem^ribrance 
of mey i. e. that I may be remembered as he who died for 
your sins. This is the specific, definite object of the Lord's 
Supper, to which all other ends must be subordmate, because 
this alone is stated in the words of institution. It is of course 
involved in this, that we |>rofess faith in him as the sacrifice 
for our sins ; that we receive him as such ; that we acknow- 
ledge the obligations which rest upon us as those who have 
been redeemed by his blood ; and that we recognize ourselves 
as constituent members of his church and all believers as our 
brethren. We are thus, as taught in the preceding chapter, 
brought int>o a real communion with Christ and with sdl his 
people by the believing participation of this ordinance. 

25. After the same manner also (he took) the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testa- 

* H»o comnmnicatio corporis Christi, quam nobis in coona exbiberi dico, 
nee localem praesentiam, nee Christi desoensam, nee infinitam extensionem, 
nee aliad quicquam tale flagitat . . . Locum non mntat, ut nobis adsit, sed e 
coelo praesentem in nos camis snae virtatem transmittat. 

f The MSS. A. B. C. omit xAii/tcror, Griesbach questioned its genuineness 
Lachmann and Tischeudorf reject it. 
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ment in my blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink (it), 
in remembrance of me. 

This second part of the service is introduced by Luke with 
the same words which are here used, though our translators 
there render them Likewise also the cup^ after supper. This 
latter version is the literal and simple rendering oi the origi- 
nal. Li Matthew and Mark it is said, ^^Havmg taken the 
cup, and having given thanks.*' This explains what Paul and 
Luke mean by likewise^ or after the same manner. They in- 
tend to say that Christ did with the cup what he had done 
with the bread, i. e. he took it, and pronounced over it the 
eucharistical benediction, i. e. a blessing connected with 
thanksgiving. In this |>articnlar there is a slight departure in 
our mode of administering this ordinance, from the example 
of Christ. With us there is generally but one eucharistical 
blessing at the introduction of the service, having reference 
both to the bread and to the cup. Whereas it seems that our 
Lord blessed the bread, and having broken, distributed it to 
his disciples ; and then took the cup, and having blessed it, 
gave it to them to drink. After supper^ i. e. after the con- 
clusion of the paschal supper. 

Saying^ This cup is the New Testament in my blood. The 
same words occur in Luke 22, 20. In Matthew and Mark the 
corresponding expression is, " This is my blood of the New 
Testament." The sense must be the same. "The blood of 
the covenant " means here, as in Ex. 24, 8, the blood by which 
the covenant was ratified and its blessings secured. The pas- 
sage referred to in Exodus shows the manner in which cove- 
nants were anciently ratified in the East. A victim was slain 
and the blood sprinkled upon the contracting parties, by which 
they were solemnly bound to their mutual engagements. The 
word Sto^iny so constantly, after the Vulgate, rendered Testa- 
ment by our translators, always in the New Testament means 
a covenant, xmless Heb. 9, 16 be an exception. Here that 
sense is required by the context, as a covenant and not a tes- 
tament was ratified by blood. This covenant is called new in 
reference to the Mosaic covenant. The latter was ratified by 
the blood of animads ; the new, by the blood of the eternal 
Son of God ; the one in itself could secure only temporal bene- 
fits and the remission of ceremonial offences ; the other secures 
eternal redemption, and the remission of sin in the sight of 
God. As the Hebrews entered into covenant with God when 
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the blood of the heifer was nniiikled imon them, and thereby 
bound themselves to be obedient to the Mosaic institutions, 
and as God thereby graciously bound himself to confer upon 
them all its promised blessings on condition of that obedience ; 
00, in the Lord's supper, those who receive the cup profess to 
embrace the covenant of erace, and bind themselves to obedi- 
ence to the gospel ; and God binds himself to confer on them 
all the benefits of redemption. In receiving the cup, there- 
fore, they receive the pledge of their salvation. The death 
of Christ, which is so often comp^ed to a sin-offering, is here, 
as well as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, compared to a fede- 
ral sacrifice. The two, however, do not differ. The death of 
Christ is the latter only in virtue of its bein^ the former. It 
ratifies the covenant of ^race and secures its oenefits, only be- 
cause it was a propitiation, i. e. because it was a satisfaction 
to divine justice, as is so clearly taught in Rom. 3, 25. 26. 
Every time, therefore, the consecrated wine touches the be- 
liever's lips, he receives anew the application of the blood of 
Christ for the remission of his sins and his reconciliation with 
God. If the Bible savs we are sprinkled with the blood of 
Jesus, 1 Peter 1, 2, why may we not be said to receive his 
blood ? If the former expression means the application of the 
benefits of his sacrificial death, why may not the latter mean 
the reception of those benefits ? BLere, as elsewhere, the diffi- 
culty is the want of faith. He who by faith appropriates a 
divine promise recorded in the word, receives the blessing 
promised ; and he who in the exercise of fidth receives the 
sacramental ciip receives the benefits of the covenant of which 
that cup is the s^rmbol and the pledge. But what is fidth ? 
or rather, what is it that we are reauired to believe, in order to 
experience all this ? 1. We must oelieve that Jesus is the Son 
of Qody and that he loved us and gave himself for us. 2. That 
his blood cleanses from all sin. 3. That in the sacrament he 
offers us, with the sjrmbols of his broken body and his shed 
blood, the benefits of his death ; and that he will certainly 
oonvev those benefits to all those who hold out even a trem- 
bling hand to receive them. 

m Luke, after the words in my Noody it is added, which is 
shed far you. In Mark the explanation is, which is shed far 
many ; and in Matthew, still more fiilly, which is shed far 
many far the remission of sins. These are different forms of 
expressing the sacrifici^ character of the death of Christ. 
Though it was the blood of the covenant, yet it was at the 
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same time sJied for many^ not merely for their benefit in the 
general, but for the specific object of securing tJie remission 
qf sins. It was, therefore, truly a sin-offering. Thus does 
Scripture explain Scripture. Wnat is said concisely in one 
place is more folly and clearly stated in another. i 

ITiis doy as oft as ye drink tV, in remembrance of me. 
These words do not occur in Luke. In Matthew the words 
are, Drink ye aU of it. Mark says. They aU drank of it. In 
each account the met is made plain that the cup was distribut- 
ed to all at the table and that all drank of it. The words This 
do are to be understood here as in v. 25, ' Do what I have 
done, i. e. bless the cup and distribute it among yourselves.' 
As oft as ye drink of it. This does not mean that every time 
Christians drank wine together they should do it in commem- 
oration of Christ's death ; but, ^ as often as this ordinance is 
celebrated, do what I have done, to commemorate my death.' 
The Lord's Supper is a commemoration of Christ's death, not 
only because it was deagned for that purpose, but also be- 
cause the bread and wine are the significant symbols of his 
broken body and shed blood. In this ordinance therefore 
Christ is set forth as a sacrifice which at once makes expiation 
for sin and ratifies the covenant of grace. 

26. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come. 

What Paul had received of the Lord is recorded in the 
preceding verses. Here and in what follows we have his own 
mferences from the account which the Lord had given him. 
The first of those inferences is, that the Lord's supper is, and 
was designed to be, a proclamation of the death oi Christ to 
continue until his second advent. Those who come to it, 
therefore, should come, not to satisfy hunger, nor for the 
gratification of social feelings, but for the definite purpose of 
bearing their testimony to the creat fact of redemption, and 
to contribute their portion of influence to the preservation and 
propagation of the Knowledge of that fiict. Jfbr indicates the 
connection with what precedes. ^ It is a commemoration of 
his death, for it is in its very nature a proclamation of that 

freat &ct.' And it was not a temporary institution, but one 
esigned to continue until the consummation. As the Pass- 
over was a perpetual commemoration of the deliverance out 
of Egypt, and a prediction of the coming and death of the 
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Lamb of God, who was to bear the sins of the world ; so the 
Lord's supper is at once the commemoration of the death of 
Christ and a pledge of his coming the second time without sin 
unto salvation. 

27. Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink (this) cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. 

This is the second inference. Wherefore^ L e. so that, 
hence it follows. If the Lord's Supper be m its very nature a 
proclamation of the death of Christ, it follows that those who 
attend upon it as an ordinary meal, or in an irreverent man- 
ner, or for any other purpose than that for which it was ap- 
pointed, are guilty of the body and blood of the Lord. That 
IS, they contract guilt in reference to the body and blood of 
Christ. See James 2, 10. The man who tramples on the flag 
of his country, insults his country ; and he who treats with in- 
dignity the representative of a sovereign, thereby offends the 
sovereign himself In like manner, he who treats the symbols 
of Christ's body and blood irreverently is guilty of irreverence 
towards Christ. The idea that he is so evil that he would 
have ioined in the crucifixion of the Lord ; or that he makes 
himself a partaker of the guilt of his death, does not lie in the 
words. It is also obvious that this passage affords no ground 
for either the Romish or Lutheran view of the local presence 
of Christ's body in the sacrament, since an insult to the ap- 
Doiuted symbol of his- body, is an insult to his body itself. 
Neither does the passage countenance the doctrine held by 
both Romanists and Lutherans, that unbelievers receive the 
body and blood of Christ. If they do not receive them, it is 
asked, how can they be guilty in respect to them ? By treat- 
ing them, in their appointed symbols, irreverently. It is not 
necessary, therefore, in order to the guilt here spoken o^ either 
that the body of Christ should be locally present, or that the 
xmworthy receiver be a partaker of that body, which is re- 
ceived by fidth alone. In our version it is, *' whosoever shall 
eat this bread and drink this cup ; " in the Greek it is (^) or, 
not and. And this the sense requires. The irreverent use of 
either the bread or the cup in this ordinance involves the guilt 
of which the apostle here speaks; because the indignity ex- 
tends to the whole service. 

But what is it to eat and drink unworthily f It is not to 
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eat and drink with a consciousness of onwortbiness, for such a 
sense of ill-desert is one of the conditions of acceptable com- 
mnnion. It is not the whole, but the consciously sick whom 
Christ came to heal. Nor is it to eat with doubt and misgiv- 
ing of our being duly prepared to come to the Lord's table ; 
for such doubts, although an evidence of a weak faith, indicate 
« better state of mind than indifference or fidse security. In 
the Larger Catechism of our Church, in answer to the ques- 
tion, whether one who doubts of his being in Christ, may come 
to the Lord's supper, it is said, " One who doubteth of his 
being in Christ, or of his due preparation to the sacrament of 
the Lord's supper, may have true interest in Christ, though he 
be not yet assured thereof; and in God's account hath it, if 
he be duly affected with the apprehension of the want of it, 
and unfei^edlv desires to be round in Christ, and to depart 
from iniqmty ; m which case (because promises are made, and 
this sacrament is appointed, for the relief even of weak and 
doubting Christians) he is to bewail his unbeliel^ and labour 
to have his doubts resolved ; and so doing, he may and ought 
to come to the Lord's supper, that he may be further strength- 
ened." To eat or drink unworthily is in general to come to 
the Lord's table in a careless, irreverent spirit, without the in- 
tention or desire to commemorate the death of Christ as the 
sacrifice for our sins, and without the purpose of complying 
with the engagements which we thereby assume. The way in 
which the Corinthians ate unworthily was, that they treated 
the Lord's table as though it were their own ; making no dis- 
tinction between the Lord's supper and an ordinary meal; 
coming together to satisfy their hunger, and not to feed on 
the body and blood of Christ ; and refusing to commune with 
their poorer brethren. This, though one, is not the only way 
in which men may eat and drink unworthily. All that is 
necessary to observe is, that the warning is directly against 
the careless and profane, and not against the timid and the 
doubting. 

28. But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of (that) bread, and drink of (that) cup. 

This is the third inference from the account of the Lord's 
supper which Paul had received. It req^aires self-examination 
and preparation in order to being worthily received. If it be 
a commemoration of Christ's death ; if we are therein " made 
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Eartakers of his body and blood ; " if we contract such gmlt 
y eating and drinkmg unworthily ; in other words, if such 
blessings attend the worthy receiying, and such guilt the 
unworthy receiving of this ordinance, it is evident that we 
should not approach it without due self-inspection and prepa- 
ration. Let a man examine himself. In other words, let him 
ascertain whether he has correct views of the nature and de- 
si^ of the ordinance, and whether he has the proper state of 
mind. That is, whether he desires thankfully to commemo- 
rate the Lord's death, renewedly to partake of the benefits of 
that death as a sacrifice for his sins, publicly to accept the cov- 
enant of grace with all its promises and obligations, and to 
signify his fellowship with his brethren as joint members with 
himself of the body of Christ. And so let him eat. That is, 
after this sel^xamination, and, as is evidently implied, afler 
having ascertained that he possesses the due preparation. It 
is not essential, however, to this preparation, as before re- 
marked, that we should be assured of our good estate, but 
simply that we have the intelligent desire to do what Christ 
requires of us when we come to his table. If we come humbly 
seeidng him, he will bid us welcome, and feed us with that 
breiul whereof if a man eat, he shall never die. 

29. For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily,* 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord's body. 

This verse assigns the reason why self-examination in pre- 
paration for the Lord's supper is necessary. It is because he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily (in the sense before ex- 
plained), eateth and drinketh judgment to himself. That is, 
he incurs the manifestation of God's displeasure by the act of 
eating. The word damnation^ used in our version, originally 
and nroperly means sunply condemnation, and not hopeless 
and nnal perdition, which is its modem and popular sense. In 
the original the word is KpLfm without the article, and there- 

* The word ii^a^iwr, vnwortkily, is omitted by the MSS. A. C, and U re- 
jected by Lachmann and Tischendorf. If discarded, the sense of the passage 
is either, < The cater and drinker, i. e. he who eats and drinks at the Lord's 
table as at an ordmary meal, eats judgment to himself; ' or, ' He that eats, 
not discerning the Lord's bodj, eats jndgmeut to himself.' The common text 
has in its capport the mi^jority of ancient MSS., and is followed by most 
editon. 
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fore mxiply Jtidgmenty not the judgment. The meaning obvi- 
onslj is, tnat the unworthy eater contracts ^nilt ; he exposes 
himself to the judgments of God. What kmd of judgments 
the apostle had in his mind is plain from the next verse, wher«^ 
he refers to sickness and deaUi.* This verse is only a repeti- 
tion of the sentiment expressed in v. 27, where he who eats 
unworthily is said to contract guilt in reference to the body 
of the Lord. Not diacemingj i. e. because he does not dis- 
cern the ZcriPe body. The word Bawcpmu, translated to dis- 
cern^ means to separate^ then to cause to differ, as 4, 7 ; and 
also, judge o^ either in the sense of discriminating tone thing 
from another, or in the sense of estimating anght. This 
passage may therefore mean, not discriminating the Lord's 
body, L e. making no difference between the bread in the 
sacrament and ordinary food ; or, it may mean, not estimating 
it aright, not reverencing it as the appointed symbol of the 
body of the Lord. In either case tne offence is the same. 
The ground of the condenmation incurred is, regarding and 
treatmg the elements in the Lord's supper as though there 
was nothing to distinguish them from ordinary bread and 
wine. Here, as before, it is the careless and profane who are 
warned. There is, therefore, nothing in these passages which 
should surround the Lord's table with gloom. We are not 
called unto the mount covered with clouds and darkness, 
from which issue the signs of wrath, but unto Mount Zion, to 
the abode of mercy and grace, where all is love — ^the dying 
love of him who never br^iks the bruised reed. 

30. For tins cause many (are) weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep. 

For this catisey that is, because those who partake of the 
Lord's supper unworthily incur the judgment of God ; mant/ 
are ioeak and sickly. The distinction between these words 
made by commentators, is, that the former designates those 
whose strength decays as it were of itself and the latter, 
those rendered infirm by sickness. The latter term is the 
stronger of the two. And many sleep^ i. e. have already died. 
As there is nothing in the context to intimate that these terms 

* Beivokl*8 romaik on this olanae is : Kpifia sine artionio jndicinm aliqnod, 
morbnm, mortemTe corporis, nt qni Domini corpus non disoemvnt, corpora 
■no hiant. Non dioit rh mritcpi/M, oondemnationem. 
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are used figaratively of moral infirmities and spiritual declen- 
sion, they should be taken in their literal sense. Paul knew 
that the preyailing sickness and frequent deaths among the 
Christians of Corinth were a judgment from God on account 
of the irreverent manner in which they had celebrated the 
Lord's supper. 

31. For if we would judge ourselves, we should 
not be judged. 

For J ue. these afflictions are jud^ents from God, because 
of your sin in this matter ; for, uwejttdge onrsdveSy that is, if 
we examine ourselves (see v. 28) and prepjare ourselves for 
the Lord's table, loe should not oe judged^ i. e. thus afflicted. 
It is because we do not sit in judgment on ourselves, that God 
judges us. 

32. But when we are judged^ we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the 
world. 

These judgments were chastisements designed for the 
benefit of those who suffered, to bring them to repentance, 
that they might not be finally condemned with the world ; 
that is, with unbelievers. The world often means mankind as 
distinguished from the church, or those chosen out of the 
world. "They are not of the world, even as I am not of the 
world," John 17, 16. What Paul says of the design of these 
judgments, proves that even the extreme irreverence with 
which he charges the Corinthians in reference to the Lord's 
supper, was not an unpardonable dn. 

33. 34. Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come 

together to eat, tarry one for another. And if any 

man hunger, let him eat at home ; that ye come not 

together unto condemnation. And the rest will I set 

in order when I come. 

The two great evils connected with the observance of the 
Lord's supper at Corinth were, first, that it was not a com- 
munion, one took his supper before another, v. 21 ; and sec- 
ondly, that they came to the Lord's table to satisiy their 
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hunger. That is, they made it an ordinary meal. They thus 
sinned against their brethren, y. 22, and they sinned against 
Christ, y. 27. In the conclusion, therefore, of the whole discus- 
sion, he exhorts them to correct these eyils ; to wait for each 
other, and make it a joint service; and to satisfy their hunger 
at home, and come together only to commemorate the Lord's 
death. Mildly as this exhortation is expressed, it is enforced 
by the solemn warning already given, that ye come not to- 
gether to condemnation^ that is, so as to incur the displeasure 
of God. The rest wiU I set in order when {whenever m av) I 
may come. There were, it seems, other irregularities of less 
importance than those above mentioned, wMch the apostle 
leaves to be corrected until he should again visit Corinth. 
The epistles of Paul abound in evidence of the plenaiy author- 
ity exercised by the apostles over the churches. The word 
Scarcunrci), to set in order^ impUes authoritative direction ; see 
7, 17. 16, 1. Matt. 11, 1. The apostles were rendered inM- 
lible, as the representatives of Christ, to teach his doctrines, 
to organize the church and determine its form of government, 
and to regulate its worship. And what they ordained has 
binding force on the church to this day. What Paul teaches 
in this chapter concerning the nature and mode of celebrating 
the Lord's supper, has determined the views and practice of 
evangelical Christians in every part of the world. It is not at 
all wonderful, considering that the festivals of the Jews, and 
especially the Passover, as well as the sacrificial feasts of the 
Gentiles, were social repasts, and especially considering that 
our Lord instituted this ordinance in connection with the 
Paschal supper, that the early Christians should have so gener- 
ally combined it with a social meal ; or that this custom diould 
have continued so long in the church. Nor is it a matter of 
surprise, that the social element in this combined service 
should so often have prevailed over the religious one. That 
this was to a lamentable degree the case in Corinth, is evident 
from this chapter; and it is probable from Jude 12, that the 
evil was by no means confined to Corinth. That apostle, 
speaking of certain sensual persons, says, " These are spots in 
joni feasts of charity, when they feast with you without fear." 
Hence the unspeakable importance of the instructions and di- 
rections given by St. Paul, which are specially designed to 
separate the Lord's supper as a religious rite from the social 
element with which it was combined. The apostle urges that 
neither the sacrament itself nor any feast with which it might 
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be connected, shottld be regarded as the occasion of satisfying 
hunger. The cormnunion of saints and the commemoration 
of the death of Christ as a sacrifice for our sins, are the only 
legitimate objects which could be contemplated in the service. 
And by exhibiting the intimate fellowship with the Lord in- 
Tolved in the right use of this ordinance, and the dreadful 
consequences of unworthily participating, he has raised it to a 
purely religious service, and made it the highest act of woi> 
ship. From one extreme the church graduaUy passed over to 
the opposite. From regarding it as it had been in Corinth, 
little more than an ordinary meal, it came to be regarded as 
an awM mystery, a sacrifice which the people were to wit- 
ness, and in which they were to adore the Redeemer as locally 
present in his corporeal nature under the form of a wafer I So 
strong a hold had this unscriptural view taken of the mind of 
the church, that Luther found it impossible to emancipate 
himself from the belief of the local presence of Christ's real 
body in this sacrament. And even Calvin could not divest 
himself of the conviction, not only of its supernatural charac- 
ter, which aU admit who regard it as a means of grace, but 
also of its being truly miracmous. It was only after a severe 
struggle that the Reformed church got back to the simple, 
yet sublime view of the ordinance presented by the apostle 
I^auL The danger has often since been that the church should 
go back to the Corinthian extreme, and look upon the Lord's 
supper as a simple commemoration, involving nothing super- 
natural either in its nature or effects. Our only safety is in 
adhering strictly to the teachings of the Scriptures. The 
apostle tells us, on the authority of a direct revelation from 
tne Lord himself, that while the ordinance is desired as a 
memorial of Christ's death, it involves a participation of his 
body and blood, not of their material substance, but of their 
sacrificial efficacy, so that, "although the body and blood of 
Christ are not corporally or carnally present in, with, or under 
the bread and wine in the Lord's supper ; and yet are spirit- 
ually present to the faith of the receiver, no less truly and 
really than the elements themselves are to their outward 
senses ; so they that worthily communicate in the sacrament 
of the Lord's supper, do therein feed upon the body and blood 
of Christ, not after a corporal or carnal, but in a spiritual man- 
ner; yet truly and really, while by fidth they receive and 
apply unto themselves Chnst crucified and all the benefits of 
his death." Larger Catechism. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

Of Spiritual Gifts, vs. 1-31. 

The ancient prophets had clearly predicted that the SIe»danic 
period should be attended by a remarkable effusion of the 
Holy Spirit. *' And it shall come to pass in those days,*' it is 
said in the prophecies of Joel, " saith God, I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, and your young men shall see visions, and 
your old men shall dream dreams." Our Lord, before his 
crucifixion, promised to send the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost, to instruct and guide his church, John 14, <fec. And 
after his resurrection he said to his disciples, "These signs 
shall follow them that believe. In my name shall they cast 
out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents ; and if they drink any des^y thin^ it shall 
not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover," Mark 16, 17. 18. And immediately before his as- 
cension he said to the disciples, " Ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost not many days hence," Acts 1, 5. Accord- 
ingly, on the day of Pentecost, these promises and prophecies 
were literally fulfilled. The peculiarity of the new dispensa- 
tion consisted, in the first place, in the general diffusion of 
these gifts. They were not confined to any one class of the 
people, but extended to all classes ; male and female, young 
and old ; and secondly, in the wonderftd diversity of these 
supernatural endowments. Under circumstances so extraordi- 
nary it was xmavoidable that many disorders should arise. 
Some men would claim to be the organs of the Spirit, who 
were deluded or impostors ; some would be dissatisfied with 
the gifts which they nad received, and envy those whom they 
regarded as more highly fiivoured ; others would be inflated, 
and make an ostentatious display of their extraordinary pow- 
ers ; and in the public assemblies it might be expected that 
the greatest contusion would arise from so many persons being 
desirous to exercise their gifts at the same time. To the cor- 
rection of these evils, all of which had manifested themselves 
in the church of Corinth, the apostle devotes this and the two 
following chapters. It is impossible to read these chapters 
without being deeply impressed by the divine wisdom with 
which they are pervaded. After contrasting the condition of 
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the Corinthians, as members of that body which was instinct 
with the life-giving Spirit of Gk>d, with their former condition 
as the senseless worshippers of dumb idols, he, First, lays down 
the criterion by which they might decide whether those who 
pretended to be the organs of the Spirit were really under his 
mfluence. How do they speak of Christ ? Do they blaspheme, 
or do they worship him? If they openly and sincerely recog- 
nize Jesus as the Supreme Lord, then they are under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, vs. 1-3. Secondly, these gifts, 
whether viewed as graces of the Spirit, or as forms of minis- 
tering to Christ, or the effects of God's power, that is, whether 
viewed in relation to the Spirit, to the Son, or to the Father, 
are but different manifestations of the Holy Ghost dwelling in 
his people, and are all intended for the edification of the church, 
vs. 4-7. Thirdly, he arranges them under three heads, 1. The 
word of wisdom and the word of knowledge. 2. Faith, the 
gift of healing, the power of working miracles, prophesying, 
and the discerning of spirits. 8. The gift of tongues and the 
interpretation of tongues, vs. 8-10. Fourthly, these ^fts are 
not only aU the fruits of the Spirit, but they are distributed 
according to his sovereign will, v. 11. Fifthly, there is there- 
fore in this matter a striking analogy between the church and 
the human body. For, 1. As the body is one organic whole, 
because animated by one spirit, so the church is one because 
of the indwelling of the Holy Ghost as the principle of its life. 
2. As the unity of life in the body is manifested m a diversity 
of organs and members ; so the indwelling of the Spirit in the 
church is manifested by a diversity of gifts and offices. 3. As 
the very idea of the body as an organization supposes this di- 
versity in unity, the same is true in regard to the church. 4. 
As in the human body the membei*s are mutually dependent, 
and no one exists for itself alone but for the body as a whole, 
so also in the church tliere is the same dependence of its mem- 
bers on each other, and their various gifts are not designed 
for the exclusive benefit of those who exercise them, but for 
the edification of the whole church. 5. As in the body the 
position and function of each member are determined not by 
Itself but by God, so also these spiritual gifts are distributed 
according to the good pleasure of their author. 6. In the 
body the least attractive parts are those which are indispensa- 
ble to its existence, and so in the church it is not the most at- 
tractive gifts wliich are the most useful. Sixthly, the apostle 
draws from this analogy the following inferences. 1. Every 
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ono should be contented with the gift which he has received 
of the Lord, just as the hand and foot are contented with 
their position and office in the body. 2. There should be no 
exaltation of one member of the church over others, on the 
ground of the supposed superiority of his gifts. 3. There 
should, and must be mutual sympathy between the members 
of the church, as there is between the members of the body. 
One cannot suffer without all the others suffering with it. No 
one lives, or acts, or feels for itself alone, but each in all tho 
rest, vs. 12-27. In conclusion the apostle shows that what ho 
had said with regard to these spiritual gifts, applies in all its 
force to the various offices of the church, which are the organs 
through which the gifts of the Spirit are exercised, vs. 28-31, 

1. Now concerning spiritual (gifts), brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 

Instead of beginning with, in the second place^ in continu- 
ance of the enumeration begun in 11, 17, he passes to the 
second ground of censure, by the simple now (Sc^ as the parti- 
cle of transition. The misuse of the spiritual gifts, especially 
of the gift of tongues, was the next topic of rebuke. Oon- 
ceming spirititcUy whether men or giftSy depends on the con- 
text, as the word may be either masculine or neuter. The 
latter is the more natural and common explanation, because 
the gifts rather than the persons are the subject of discussion ; 
and because in v. 31, and 14, 1, the neuter form is used. J 
would not have you ignorant^ i. e. I wish you to understand 
the origin and intent of these extraordinary manifestations of 
divine power, and to be able to discriminate between the true 
and fidse claimants to the possession of them. 

2. Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away 
unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. 

Here, as in Ephesians 2, 11, the apostle contrasts the for- 
mer with the present condition of his readers. Formerly, 
they were Gentiles, now they were Christians. Formerly, 
they were the worshippers and consulters of dumb idols, now 
they worshinped the Uving and true God. Formerly, they 
were swayed by a blind, unintelligent impulse, which carried 
them awajr, they knew not why nor whither ; now they were 
under the influence of the Spirit of God« Their former con- 
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dition is here adverted to as affording a reason why thef 
needed instruction on this subject. It was one on whicn their 
previous experience gave them no information. 

Ye know that * ye were Gentiles. This is the comprehen- 
sive statement of their former condition. Under it are includ- 
ed the two particulars which follow. First, they were addict- 
ed to the worship of dumb idols, i e. voiceless, comp. Hab. 2, 
18. 19, ^' Woe unto him that saith unto the wood, Awake; 
onto the dumb stone, Arise, it shall teach," and Ps. 115, 5. 
135, 16. To worship dumb idols, gods who could neither 
hear nor save, expresses in the strongest terms at once their 
folly and their misery. Secondly, they were carried away to 
this worship jttst as they were led^ i e. they were controlled 
by an influence which they could not understand or resist. 
Compare, as to the force of the word here used, GhJ. 2, 13. 
2 Pet. 3, 17. It is often spoken of those who are led away to 
judgment, to prison, or to execution. Mark 14, 53. John 18, 
13. Matt. 27, 21. Paul means to contrast this (dgrayco-'^ai) he- 
ing carried away^ as it were, by force, with the (ayco-^ot urcv- 
fuxTi), being led by the Spirit. The one was an irrational influ- 
ence controlling the understanding and will ; the other is an 
influence from God, congruous to our nature, and leading to 
good. 

3. Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 
man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus ac- 
cursed : and (that) no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 

Wherefore^ i. e. because I would not have you ignorant on 
this subject. The first thing which he teaches is the criterion 
or test of true divine influence. This criterion he states first 
negatively and then positively. The negative statement is, 
that no man speaking by the Spirit of (fod calleth Jesus ao- 
cursed. To speak by (or in) the Spirit, is to speak under the 
influence of the Spirit, as the ancient prophets did. Matt. 22, 
43. Mark 12, 36. No one speaking (XoAwv, using his voice)^ 
caUeth {\cf€i pronounces) Jesus to be accursed. Or, according 
to another reading, utters the words, "Jesus is accursed." 

* The oommon text U Sri, the MSS. A. C. D. E. F. L, and mftny of the 
▼enionB and Fathers have tri trt (that when^ which reading if adopted by 
Lachmann, Scholz, and Tiaohendorf. The conttmotion U then irregokr. 
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By JuuB^ the historical person known among men by that 
name is indicated. And, therefore, Paul uses that word and 
not Christy which is a term of office. Accursed^ L e. anathe- 
ma. This word properly means something consecrated to 
God; and as among the Jews what was thus consecrated 
could not be redeemed, but, if a living thing, must be put to 
death. Lev. 27, 28. 29, hence the word was used to designate 
any person or thing devoted to destruction ; and then with 
the accessory idea of the divine displeasure, something devot- 
ed to destruction as accursed. This last is its uniform mean- 
ing in the New Testament. Rom. 9, 8. Gral. 1, 8. 9. 1 Cor. 
16, 22. Hence to say that Jesus is anathema, is to say he was 
a malefactor, one lustly condemned to death. This the Jews 
said who invoked his blood upon their heads. The affirmative 
statement is, no man can say Jesus is the XfOrdj but by the 
Holy Ohost. The word icvpto?, Lobd, is that by which the 
word Jehovah is commonly rendered in the Greek version of 
the Old Testament. To say Jesus is the Lord, therefore, in 
the sense of the apostle, is to acknowledge him to be truly 
God. ^ And as the word Jesus here as before designates the 
historical person known by that name, who was bom of the 
Virgin Mary, to sav that Jesus is Lord, is to acknowledge 
that that person is God manifest in the flesh. In other wordi, 
the confession includes the acknowledgment that he is truly 
Grod and trul^ man. What the apostle says, is that no man 
can make tMs acknowledgment but by the Holy Ghost. 
This of course does not mean that no one can utter these 
words unless under special divine influence ; but it means that 
no one can truly believe and openly confess that Jesus is Gh>d 
manifest in the flesh unless he is enl^htened by the Spirit of 
God. This is precisely what our Lord himself said, when 
Peter confessed him to be the Son of Gk)d. ^^ Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father who is in heaven.*' Matt. 16, 17. 
The same thing is also said by the apostle John. " Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of Gtod ; every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of Ood: and every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of Gk)d," 1 John 4, 2. 3 ; and in v. 16, "Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, Gk>d dwelleth in him, 
and he in God.*' To blaspheme Christ, maledicere ChristOy 
Plin. Epist. X. 97, was the form for renouncing Christianity 
before the Roman tribunals ; and saying, " I beUeve that Jesus 

11 
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is the Son of Grod," Acts 8, 37, was the form of professing al- 
legiance to Christ. Men acknowledged themselves to be 
Christians, by acknowledging the divmity of Chrbt. These 
passages, therefore, teach ns first, whom we are to regard as 
Christians, viz., those who acknowledge and worship Jesus of 
Nazareth as the true Grod ; secondly, that the test of the di- 
vine commission of those who assume to be teachers of the 
gospel, is not external descent, or apostolic succession, but 
soundness in the faith. If even an apostle or angel teach any 
other gospel, we are to regard him as accursed, Cral. 1, 8. 
And Paul tells the Corinthians that they were to discriminate 
between those who were really the organs of the Holy Ghost, 
and those who falsely pretended to that office, by the same 
criterion. As it is unscnptural to recognize as Christians those 
who denv the divinity of our Lord ; so it is unscriptural for 
any man to doubt his own regeneration, if he is conscious that 
he sincerely worships the Lord Jesus. 

4-6. Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are diflferences of administra- 
tions, but the same Lord. And there are diversities 
of operations, but it is the same God which worketh 
allin alL 

The second thing which the apostle teaches concerning 
these ^fls is, their mversity of character in connection with 
the nnity of their source and design. He is not, however, to 
be understood as here dividing these gifts into three classes, 
nnder the heads of gifts^ ministrcUionSj and operations; but 
as presenting them each and all under three different aspects. 
"Viewed in relation to the Spirit, they are gifts ; in relation to 
the Lord, they are ministrations ; and in rdation to God, they 
are operations, L e. effects wrought by his power. And it is 
the same Spirit, the same Lord, and the same God who are 
concerned in them alL That is, the same Spirit is the giver ; 
it is he who is the immediate and proximate author of all these 
various endowments. It is the same Lord in whose service 
and by whose authority these various gifts are exercised. 
They are all different forms in which he is served, or minis- 
tered to. And it is the same God the Father, who having ex- 
alted the Lord Jesus to the supreme headship of the church, 
and having sent the Holy Ghost, works all these effects in the 
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minds of men. There is no inconsistency- between this state- 
ment and Y. 11, where the Spirit is said to work all these 
gifts ; because God works by lus Spirit. So in one place we 
are said to be bom of God, and in another to be bom of the 
Spirit. Thus, the doctrine of the Trinity underlies the whole 
scheme of redemption in its execution and application as well 
as in its conception. 

Those who understand this passage as describing three dis- 
tinct classes of gifts, one as derived from the Spirit, the other 
from the Son, and the other from the Father, suppose that to 
the first class belong wisdom, knowledge, and mith ; to the 
second, church-offices ; and to the third, gift of miracles. But 
this view of the passage is inconsistent with the constant and 
equal reference of these sjifts to the Holy S{>irit ; they all come 
under the head of ^^ spiritual gifts;" and with what follows in 
Ts. 8-10, where a different deification is given. That is, the 
nine gifts there mentioned are not classified in reference to 
their relation to the Father, Son, and Spirit ; and therefore it 
is unnatural to assume such a classification here. They are all 
and equally gifts of the Spirit, modes of serving the Son, and 
effects due to the efficiency of the Father. 

7. But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal. 

^uty i. e. notwithstanding these gift;s have the same source, 
they are diverse in their manifestations. To each one^ i. e. to 
every believer, or every recipient of the Holy Ghost, is given 
a manifestation of the Spirit, That is, the Spirit who dwells 
in all believers as the body of Christ, manifests himself in one 
way in one person, and in another way in another person. 
The illustration which the apostle subsequently introduces is 
derived from the human body. As the principle of life mani- 
fests itself in one organ as the fiiculty of vision, and in another 
as the feculty of hearing, so the Holy Ghost manifests himself 
variously in the different members of the church ; in one as 
the gift of teaching, in another as the gift of healing. This is 
one of those pregnant truths, compressed in a single sentence, 
which are developed in manifold forms in different parts of 
the word of God. It is the truth of which this whole chapter 
b the exposition and the application. To profit withal (irpo« 
TO avfjLfli€pov)j L e. for edification. This is the common object 
of all these gifts. They are not designed exclusively or mainly 
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for the benefit, much less for the gratification of their recipi- 
ents; but for the good of the church. Just as the power 
of vision is not for the benefit of the eye, but for the man. 
When, therefore, the gifts of Gk>d, natural or supernatural, 
are perverted as means of selfexaltation or aggrandizement, 
it is a sin against their giver, as well as against those for 
whose benefit they were intended. 

With regard to the gifts mentioned in the following verses, 
it is to be remarked, first, that the enumeration is not intend- 
ed to include all the forms in which the Spirit manifested his 
presence in the people of God. Gifts are elsewhere mentioned 
which are not found in this catalogue ; comp. Rom. 12, 4-8, 
and V. 28 of this chapter. Secondly, that although the apos- 
tle appears to divide these ^fts into three classes, the prmd- 
ple of classification is not discernible. That is, we can dis- 
cover no reason why one gift is in one class rather than in 
another ; why, for example, prophecy, instead of being asso- 
ciated with other gifts of teaching, is connected with those of 
healing and working miracles. The different modes of classi- 
fication which have been proposed, even when founded on a 
real difference, cannot be applied to the arrangement given 
by the apostle. Some would divide them into natural and 
supernatural. But they are all supernatural, although not to 
the same degree or in the same form. There are gifts of the 
Spirit which are ordinary and permanent, such as those of 
teaching and ruling, but they are not included in this enume- 
ration, which embraces nothing which was not miraculous, or 
at least supernatural. Others, as Neander, divide them into 
those exercised by word, and those exercised by deeds. To 
the former class belong those of wisdom, knowledge, prophecy, 
and speaking with tongues ; and to the latter the gifts of 
healing and miracles. Others, again, propose a psychological 
division, i. e. one founded on the different fiicnlties mvolved in 
their exercise. Hence they are distinguished as those which 
concern the feelings, those which pertain to the intelligence, 
and those which relate to the will. But this is altogether 
arbitrary, as all these fiiculties are concerned in the exercise 
of every gift. It is better to take the classification as we find 
it, without attempting to determine the principle of arrsmge- 
ment, which majr have been in a measure, so to speak, fortui- 
tous, or determmed by the mere association of ideas, rather 
than by any characteristic difference in the gifts themselves. 
The Scriptures are much more like a work of nature than a 
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work of art ; muoh more like a landscape than a bnilding. 
Things spring np where we cannot see the reason why they 
are there, rather than elsewhere, while every thing is in its 
right place. 

8. For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom; to another the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit ; 

In Y. 7, he had said, ^' To each one is given a manifestation 
of the Spirit," for to one is given one ^ift, and to another, 
another. What follows, therefore, is the illostration and con- 
firmation of what precedes. The point to be illustrated is the 
diversity of forms m which the same Spirit manifests himself 
in different individuals. " To one is given the word of wis- 
dom, to another the word of knowledge." The word of wis- 
dom, is the gift of speaking or communicating wisdom ; and 
the word of knowledge is the gift of communicating know- 
ledge. As to the difference, however, between wisdom and 
knowledge, as here used, it la not easy to decide. Some say 
the former is practical, and the latter specidative. Others, 
just the reverse ; and passages may be cited in &vour of 
either view. Others say that wisdom refers to what is per- 
ceived by intuition, L e. what is apprehended (as they say) by 
the reason ; and knowledge what is perceived by the under- 
standing. The effect of the one is spiritual discernment ; of 
the other, scientific knowledge ; i e. the logical nature and 
relations of the truths discemedl Others say that wisdom is 
the gospel, the whole ^rstem of revealed truth, and the word 
of wisdom is the gift of revealing that system as the object of 
fidth. In &vour of this view are these obvious considerations, 
1. That Paul fireauently uses the word in this sense. In ch. 2 
he says, we speak wisdom, the wisdom of God, the hidden 
wisdom which the great of this world never could discover, 
but which God has revealed by his Spirit. 2. That gift stands 
first as the most important, and as the characteristic gift of 
the apostles, as may Tbe inferred from v. 28, where the arrange- 
ment of offices to a certain extent corresponds with the ar- 
rangement of the gifts here presented. Among the gifts, the 
first is the word of wisdom ; and among the offices, the first is 
that of the apostles. It is perfectly natural that this corre- 
spondence should be observed at the beginning, even if it be 
not carried out. This gift in its full measure Wonged to the 
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apostles alone ; partially, however, also, to the prophets of the 
New Testament. Hence apostles and prophets are often as- 
sociated as possessing the same gift, although in different 
degrees. ^' ^uilt on the foxmdation of the apostles and pro- 
phets," Eph. 2, 20. " As now revealed unto the holy apostles 
and prophets b^ the Spirit," Eph. 8, 5 ; see also 4, 11. The 
characteristic difference between these classes of officers was, 
that the former were endowed with permanent and plenary, 
the latter with occasional and partial, inspiration. By the 
iDord of knowledge^ as distinguished from tTie word of wisdom^ 
is probably to be xmderstood the gift which belonged to teach- 
ers. Accordingly, they follow the apostles and prophets in 
the enumeration given m v. 28. The word of knowledge was 
the gift correctly to nnderstsmd and properly to exhibit the 
truths revealed Dy the apostles and prophets. This agrees 
with 13, 8, where the gift of knowledge is represented as per- 
taining to the present state of existence. By the same JS^nrtt^ 
literally, according to the same Spirit, L e. according to his 
will, or as he sees fit ; see v. 11. The Spirit is not only the 
author, but the distributor of these jgifts. And therefore 
sometimes they are said to be given {&£) by^ and sometimes 
(xara) according tOy the Spirit. 

9. To another faith by the same Spirit; to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit ; 

There is a distinction indicated in the Greek which is not 
expressed in our version. The main divisions in this enumera- 
tion seem to be indicated by cr^ios, and the subordinate ones 
by aXXo5, though both words are translated by onot/ier/thQ 
former, however, is a stronger expression of difference. Here, 
therefore, where cr^ is used, a new class seems to be intro- 
duced. To the first class belong the word of wisdom and the 
word of knowledge ; to the second, all that follow except the 
last two. To another faith. As i^th is here mentioned as a 
gift peculiar to some Christians, it cannot mean saving faith, 
whicn is common to all. It is generally supposed to mean the 
faith of miracles to which our Lord refers. Matt. 17, 19. 20, 
and also the apostle in the following chapter, "Though I have 
all &ith, so that I could remove mountains," 13, 2. But to this 
it is objected, that the gift of miracles is mentioned immedi- 
ately afterwards as something different from the gift pf faith. 
Others say it is that fidth which manifests itself in m the forms 
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enomerated under this class, that is, in miracles, in healing, in 
prophecy, and in discerning of spirits. But then it is nothing 
peculiar ; it is a gift common to all under this head, whereas 
It is as much distmguished from them, as they are from each 
other. Besides, no degree of Mth involves inspiration which 
is supposed in prophecy. In the absence of distinct data for 
determining the nature of the Mth here intended, it is safest, 
perhaps, to adhere to the simple meaning of the word, and 
assume that the ^ift meant is a higher measure of the ordinary 
grace of £sdth. Such a £uth as enabled men to become con- 
fessors and martyrs, and which is so fully illustrated in Heb. 
11, 33-40. This is something as truly wonderful as the gift 
of miracles. To another the gifts of hecUingfy i ®' J?^^ ^Y 
which healing of the sick was effected. Acts 4, 30. 'fiiis evi- 
dently refers to the miraculous healing of diseases. 

10. To another the working of miracles ; to another 
prophecy ; to another discerning of spirits ; to another 
(divers) Idnds of tongues ; to another the interpreta- 
tion of tongues : 

Wbrkingf of mvrades^ literally, ^ffi^^ which are miracU' 
louSy or which consist in miracles. This is more comprehen- 
sive than the preceding gift. Some had merely the gift of 
healing the sicK, while others had the general power of work- 
ing miracles. This was exemplified in the death of Ananias, 
in raising Dorcas, in smiting Elymas with blindness, and in 
many other cases. 

To (mother prophecy. The nature of this ^St is clearly 
exhibited in the 14th ch. It consisted in occasional inspira- 
tion and revelations, not merely or generally relating to the 
future, as in the case of Agabus, Acts 11, 28, but either in 
some new communications relating to fsuth or duty, or simply 
an unmediate impulse and aid from the Hol^ Spirit, in pre- 
senting truth already known, so that conviction and repent- 
ance were the effects aimed at and produced ; comp. 14, 25. 
The difference, as before stated, between the apostles and 
prophets, was, that the former were permanently inspired, so 
that their teaching was at all times infallible, whereas the 
prophets were inaalliblo only occasionally. The ordinary 
teachers were uninspired, speaking from the resources of their 
own knowledge and experienco. 
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To another discerning of spirits. It appears, especially 
from the epistles of the apostle John, that pretenders to inspi- 
ration were numerous in the apostolic age. He therefore 
exhorts his readers, " to try the spirits, whether they be of 
God ; for many fidse prophets are gone out into the world,^ 
1 John 4, 1. it was tnerefore of importance to have a class 
of men with the gift of discernment, who could determine 
whether a man was really inspired, or spoke only from the im- 
pulse of his own mind, or from the dictation of some evil spirit 
In 14, 29, reference is made to the exercise of this gift. Com- 
pare also 1 Thess. 6, 20. 21. 

To another divers kinds of tongtces. That is, the ability 
to speak in languages previously unknown to the speakers. 
The nature of this gift is determmed by the account given in 
Acts 2, 4-11, where it is said, the apostles spoke "with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance ; " and people of 
all the neighbouring nations asked with astonishment, " Are 
not all these that speak Galileans? And how hear we every 
man in our own tongue wherein we were bom ? " It is im- 
possible^ to deny that the miracle recorded in Acts consisted 
m enabling the apostles to speak in langut^es which they had 
never learnt. Unless, therefore, it be assumed that the gift 
of which Paul here speaks was something of an entirely differ- 
ent nature, its character is put beyond dispute. The identity 
of the two, however, is proved from the sameness of the terms 
by which they are described. In Mark 16, 17, it was prom- 
ised that the disciples should speak " with new tongues.^' In 
Acts 2, 4, it is ssud they spoke "with ot?ier tongues.'* In 
Acts 10, 46, and 19, 6, it is said of those on whom the Holy 
Ghost came, that " they spake with tongues." It can hardly 
be doubted that all these forms of expression are to be under- 
stood in the same sense; that to speak "with tongues'' in 
Acts 10, 46, means the same thing as speaking " wiUi other 
tongues," in Acts 2, 4, and that this agam means the same as 
speSdng "with new tongues," as promised in Mark 16, 17. 
If the meaning of the phrase is thus historically and philolo- 
^cally determmed for Acts and Mark, it must also be deter- 
mined for the Epistle to the Corinthians. If tongues means 
languages in the former, it must have the same meaning in the 
latter. We have thus two arguments in favour of the old in- 
terpretation of this passage. JFirst, that the facts narrated in 
Acts necessitate the mterpretation of the phrase " to speak 
urith other tongues " to mean to speak with foreign languages* 
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Second, that the interchange of the expressions, new tongues, 
other tongues, and tongues^ in reference to the same event, 
shows that the last mentioned (to speak with tonnes) must 
have the same sense with the two former expressions, which 
can only mean to speak in new languages. A third argument 
is, that the common interpretation satisfies all the facts of the 
case. Those facts are, 1. That what was spoken with tongues 
was intelligible to those who understood foreign languages, as 
appears from Acts 2, 11. Therefore the speaking was not 
an incoherent, unintelligible rhapsody. 2. What was uttered 
were articulate sounds, the venicle of prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiving, 1 Cor. 14, 14-17. 8. They were ediiWng, and 
therefore intelligible to him who uttered them, 1 Cor. 14, 4. 
16. 4. Thej admitted of being interpreted, which supposes 
them to be mtelligible. 6. Though intelligible in themselves, 
and to the speaker, they were unmtelligible to others, that is, 
to those not acquainted with the language used ; and conse- 
quently unsuited for an ordinary Christian assembly. The 
folly which Paul rebuked was, speaking in Arabic to men 
who understood only Greek. The speaker might understand 
what he said, but others were not profited, 1 Cor. 14, 2. 19. 
6. The illustration employed in 1 Cor. 14, 7. 11, from musical 
instruments, and from the case of foreigners, requires the 
common interpretation. Paul admits that the sounds uttered 
were "not without signification,'* v. 10. His compliant is, 
that a man who sf>eaks in an unknown tongue is to him a for- 
eigner, V. 11. This illustration supposes the sounds uttered 
to be intelligible in themselves, but not understood by those 
to whom they were addressed. 7. The common interpretation 
is suited even to those passages which present the only real 
difficulty in the case ; viz., those in which the apostle speaks 
of the understanding as being unfiruitfrd in the exercise of the 
gift of tongues, and those in which he contrasts praying with 
the spirit and praying with the understanding, 14, 14. 15. 
Although these passages, taken by themselves, might seem to 
indicate that the speaker himself did not imderstand what he 
said, and even that his intellect was in abeyance, yet they may 
naturally mean only that the understandmg of the speaker 
was unprofitable to others ; and speaking with the understand- 
ing may mean speaking intelligibly. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to infer from these passages, that to speak with tongues 
was to speak in a state of ecstasy, in a manner unintelligible to 
any human being. 8. The common interpretation is ako con- 

11* 
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fflstent with the &ct that the gift of interpretation was distinct 
from that of speaking with tongues. If a man could speak a 
foreign language, why could he not interpret it? Smiply, 
because it was not his gift. What he said in that foreign lan- 
guage, he said under the guidance of the Spirit ; had he at- 
tempted to interpret it without the gift of interpretation, he 
woiUd be speakmg of himself^ and not " as the Spirit gave hun 
ntterance." In the one case he was the organ of uie H0I7 
Ghost, in the other he was not. 

Fourth argument. Those who depart from the common 
interpretation of the gift of tongues, differ indefinitely amon? 
themselves as to its true nature. Some assume that the word 
tongues (yXoxratu) does not here mean languages, but idioms 
or peculiar and unusual forms of expression. To speak with 
tongues, according to this view, is to speak in an exalted 
poetic strain, beyond the comprehension of common people. 
But it has been proved from the expressions new and other 
tongues, and from the facts recorded in Acts, that the word 
yXuxraxu (tongriesS must here mean languages. Besides, to 
speak in exalted language is not to speak unmtelligibly. The 
Grecian people understood the loftiest strains of their orators 
and poets. This interpretation also gives to the word yASkrotu 
a technical sense foreign to all scriptural usage, and one which 
is entirely inadmissible, at least in those cases where the sin- 
gular is used. A man might be said to speak in ^ phrases," 
but not in " a phrase.** Others say that the word means the 
tongue as the physical organ of utterance ; and to speak with 
the tongue is to speak in a state of excitement in which the 
understanding and will do not control the tongue, which is 
moved by the Spirit to utter sounds which are as unintelli- 
gible to the speaker as to others. But this interpretation 
does not suit the expressions otlier tongues and new tongues^ 
and is irreconcilable with the account in Acts. Besides it de- 
grades the ^ift into a mere frenzy. It is out of analogy with 
all Scriptural facts. The spirits of the prophets are subject 
to the prophets. The Old Testament seers were not beside 
themselves, and the apostles in the use of the gift of tongues 
were calm and rationd, speaking the wonderfrd works of God 
m a way which the foreigners gathered in Jerusalem easily 
understood. Others, again, admit that the word tongues 
means languages, but deny that they were languages foreign 
to the speaker. To speak with tongues, they say, was to 
speak in an incoherent, unintelligible manner, in a state of 
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ecstasy, when the mind is entirely abstracted from the external 
world, and onconscioos of things about it, as in a dream or 
trance. This, however, is liable to the objections already ad- 
duced against the other theories. Besides, it is evident from 
the whole discussion, that those who spake with tongues were 
self-controlled. Thev could speak or not as they pleased. 
Paul censures them for speaking when there was no occasion 
for it, and in such a manner as to produce confusion and dis- 
order. They were, therefore, not m a state of tmcontrollable 
excitement, unconscious of what they said or did. It is un- 
necessary to continue this enumeration of conjectures ; what 
has already been said would be out of place if the opinions re- 
ferred to had not found &vour in England and in our own 
country. 

The arguments against the common view of the nature of 
the gift of tongues, (apart from the exegetical difficulties with 
which it is thought to be enciunbered,) are not such as to 
make much impression upon minds accustomed to reverence 
the Scriptures. 1. It is said the miracle was unnecessary, as 
Greek was understood wherever the apostles preached. This, 
no doubt, is in a great degree true. Greek was the lan^age 
of educated persons throughout the Roman empue, but it had 
not superseded the national languages in common life ; neither 
was the preaching of the apostles confined to the limits of the 
Roman empire. Besides, this supposes that the only design 
of the gift was to fiicilitate the propagation of the gospel. 
This was doubtless one of the purposes which it was intended 
to answer; but it had other important uses. It served to 
prove the presence of the Spirit of God; and it symbolized 
the calling of the Gentiles and the common interest of all na- 
tions in the gospel. See the remarks on Acts 2, 4. 2. It is 
said God is not wont by miracles to remove difficulties out of 
the way of his people, which they can surmount by labour. 
3. Others pronounce it impossible that a man should speak in 
a language which he had never learnt. But does it thence 
follow that God cannot give him the ablHty ? 4. It appears 
that Paul and Barnabas did not understand the speech of 
Lycaonia, Acts 14, 11-14. The gift of tongues, however, was 
not the ability to speak all languages. Probably most of 
those who received the gift, could speak only in one or two. 
Paul thanked God that he had the ^ift in richer measure than 
any of the Corinthians. 5. The gift docs not appear to have 
been made subservient to the missionary work. It certainly 
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was in the first instance, as recorded in Acts, and may have 
been afterwards. 6. Paul, in 1 Cor. 14, 14-19, does not place 
speaking with tongues and speaking in one's own language in 
opposition ; but speaking with the understanding and speak- 
ing with the spirit ; and therefore to speak with tongues, is to 
speak without understanding, or in a state of ecstasy. This 
is a possible interpretation of this one passage considered in 
itself but it is in direct contradiction to all those passages 
which prove that speaking with tongues was not an involun- 
tary, incoherent, ecstatic mode of speaking. The passage re- 
ferred to, therefore, must be understood m consistency with 
the other passages referring to the same subject. Though 
there are difficulties attending any view of the gift in question, 
arising from our ignorance, those connected with the common 
interpretation are incomparably less than those which beset 
any of the modem conjectures. 

To anothcTj the interpretation of tonauea. The nature of 
this gift depends on the view taken of tne preceding. Com- 
monly, at least, the man using a foreign language was able to 
understand it, see 14, 2. 4. 16, and may have had the gift of 
interpretation in connection with the gift of tongues. It is 

Sossible, however, that in some cases he did not himself un- 
erstand the language which he spoke, and then of course he 
would need an interpreter. But even when he did understand 
the language which he used, he needed a distinct ^ft to make 
him the organ of the Spirit in its interpretation. If spneaking 
with tongues was speaking incoherently in ecstasy, it is hard 
to see how what was said could admit of interpretation. Un- 
less coherent it was irrational, and if irrational, it could not be 
translated. 

11. But all these worketh that one and the self- 
eame Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 

But aU these^ iJbc., i. e. notwithstanding the diversity of 
these gifts they have a common origin. They are wrought by 
the same Spirit. What therefore in v. 6 is referred to the 
efficiency of God, is here referred to the efficiency of the 
Spirit. This is in accordance with constant scriptural usage. 
Tne same effect is sometimes attributed to one, and sometimes 
to another of the persons of the Holy Trinity. ^ This sui)poseB 
that, being the same in substance (or essence) in which <fivine 
power inheres, they cooperate in the production of these ef- 
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fects. Whatever tLe Father does, he does through the Spirit. 
The Holy Ghost not only produces these gifts in the minds of 
men, but he distributes them severally {m^) to every man as 
M toiH, i. e. not according to the merits or wishes of men, but 
according to his own wiS. This passage clearly proves that' 
the Holy Spirit is a person. Will is here attributed to him, 
which is one of the distinctive attributes of a person. Both 
the divinity and personality of the Holy Ghost are therefore 
involved in the nature of the work here ascribed to him. 

12. For as the body is one, and hath many mem- 
bers, and all the members of that ono body, being 
many, are one body : so also (is) Christ. 

For introduces an illustration of the truth taught in the 
preceding verses. Every organism, or organic whole, sup- 
poses diversity and unity. iSiat is, different parts united so 
as to constitute one whole. The apostle had taught that in 
the unity of the church there is a diversity of gifts. This is 
illustrated by a reference to the human body. It is one, yet 
it consists of many members. And this diversity is essential 
to unity ; for unless the body consisted of many members, it 
would not be a {awfw) hodv^ i. e. an organic whole. So also 
is Christy i. e. the body of Christ, or the Church. As the 
body consists of many members and is yet one ; so it is with 
the church, it is one and yet consists of many members, each 
having its own gift and office. See Rom. 12, 4. 5. Eph. 1, 23, 
and 4, 4. 16. 

13. For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether (we be) Jews or Gentiles, whether (we 
be) bond or frcNB ; and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit. 

This is the proof of what immediately precedes. The 
church is one,ybr by one Spirit we were all baptized into one 
body. The word is not in the present tense, but in the aorist. 
* We toere, by the baptism of the Spirit, constituted one body.* 
This is commonly, and even by the modem commentators, 
imderstood of the sacrament of baptism ; and tlie apostle is 
made to say that by the Holy Ghost received in baptism we 
were made one body. But tne Bible clearly distinguishes be- 
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tween baptism with water and baptism with the Holy Ghost, 
" I indeed baptize yoii with water . . . but he shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost," Matt. 3, 11. "He that sent me to bap- 
tize with water, the same said unto me, Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him, the 
same is he whien baptizeth with the Holy Ghost," John 1, 33. 
" John truly baptized with water, but ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost, not many days hence," Acts 1, 6. These 
passages not only distinguish between the baptism of water 
and the baptism of the Spirit, but they disconnect them. The 
baptism to which Acts 1, 5 refers took place on the day of 
Pentecost, and had nothing to do with the baptism of water. 
It is not denied that the one is sacramentally connected with 
the other ; or that the baptism of the Spirit often attends the 
baptism of water; but they are not inseparably connected* 
The one may be without the other. And in the present pas- 
sage there does not seem to be even an allusion to water bap- 
tism, any more than in Acts 1, 6. Paul does not say that we 
are made one body by baptism, but by the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost ; that is, by spiritual regeneration. Any commu- 
nication of the Holy Spint is called a baptism, because the 
Spirit is said to be poured out, and those upon whom he is 
poured out, whether in his regenerating, sanctifying, or in- 
spiring influences, are said to be baptized. In all the passages 
above quoted the expression is h/ irvcvfuxrt, b^ the Spirit^ as it 
is here.* It is not therefore by baptism as an external rite, 
but by the communication of the Holy Spirit that we are 
made members of the body of Christ. Unto one body means 
80 as to constitute one body (cfe, untOy expressing the result). 
No matter how great may have been the previous difference, 
whether they were Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, by this 
baptism of the Spirit, all who experience it are merged into 
one body ; they are all intimately and organically united as par- 
taking of the same life. Comp. Gal. 3, 28. And this is the 
essential point of the analogy between the human bodv and 
the church. As the body is one because pervaded and ani- 
mated by one soul or principle of life, so the church is one b^ 
cause pervaded by one Spirit. And as all parts of the body 
which partake of the common life belong to the body, so sSl 

* It maybe remarked in passing that j3avrf^c<ri^ai ^i' irptliiart cannot mean 
to he immersed in the Spirit, any more than $airri(f(rdtu 0$aTi, Luke 8, lO, 
Acta 1, 5, can by possibility moan to be immersed ui water. 
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those in whom the Spirit of God dwells are members of the 
church which is the body of Christ. And by parity of reason- 
ing, those in whom the Spirit does not dwell are not members 
of Christ's body. They may be members of the visible or 
nominal church, but they are not members of the church in 
^ that sense in which it is the body of Christ. This passage, 
i therefore, not only teaches us the nature of the church, but 
I also the principle of its tmity. It is one, not as united under 
one external visible head, or under one governing tribunal, 
nor in virtue of any external visible bond, but in virtue of the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in all its members. And this in- 
ternal spiritual union nuuiifests itself in the profession of the 
same faith, and in all acts of Christian fellowship. 

And have aU been made to drink into one Spirit. This is 
a difficult clause. To drink into is an unexampled phrase, 
whether in English or Greek. The text varies. In some 
MSS. it is €4s tv ?rv€v/ta, into one Spirit^ in others, tv TircO/xo, one 
/Spirit, The latter is adopted by Lachmann and Tischendorf. 
It this be preferred, the sense is, *We have all drank one 
Spirit.' That is, we have all been made partakers of one 
Spirit. Compare John 7, 37, and other passages, in which the 
Spirit is compared to water of which men are said to drink. 
The meaning of the passage according to this reading is sim- 

Ele and pertinent. ' By the baptism of the Holv Ghost we 
ave all been united in one body and made partakers of one 
Spirit.' If the common text be preferred, the most natural 
interpretation would seem to be, ' We have all been made to 
drink so as to become one Spirit.' The words (cts tv wvcvfux) 
unto one JSpirity would then correspond to (cts cv o^fia) unto 
one body. The allusion is supposed by Luther, Calvin and 
Beza to be to the Lord's Supper. * By baptism we become 
one body, and by drinking (of the cup, i. e. by the Lord's 
Supper) we become one body.' But this allusion is not only 
foreign to the context, but is not indicated by the words. 
How can the simple word ^orwr^Ty/Acv, made to drink, in such 
a connection, mean to partake of the Lord's Supper ? Besides, 
as the modem commentators all remark, the tense of the verb 
forbids this interpretation. It must express the same time 
with the preceding verb. ' We were all baptized {i^awrur^rj- 
fjL€v)y and we were all made to drink {arorurSTjfxcy),'^ It is 
something done in the past, not something continued in the 
present that the word expresses. If any thing is to be sup- 
plied it is not the word cup, but t/ie Spirit^ i. e. the water of 
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life. * We have been made to drink (L e. of the Spirit) so as 
to become one spirit.* Another interpretation of the common 
text supposes that the preposition Uh) into belongs to the 
constraction of the Yerb--to drink trUo being equivalent to 
drinJc of. The sense is then the same as in the reading with* 
out the ct9, * We have all drank of one Spirit.* The doctrine 
taught is clear, viz., that by receiving tne Spirit we are all 
made members of the bodv of Christ, and that it is in virtue 
of the indwelling of Uie Spirit that the church is one. 

14. For the body is not one member, but many. 

This is a proof that diversity ofgifts and members is neces- 
sary to the unity of the church. Tne church no more consists 
of persons all having the same gifts, than the body is all eye 
or all ear. As the body is not one member, but many, so the 
church is not one member, but many. The word member 
means a constituent part having a fun^ion of its own. It is 
not merely a multiplicity of parts that is necessary to the body ; 
nor a multiplicity of persons that is necessary to the church ; 
but in both cases what is required is a multiplicity of members 
in the sense just stated. To a certain extent what Paul says 
of the diversity of gifts in individual members of the church, 
may, in the existing state of things, be applied to different 
denominations of Christians. No one is penect or complete in 
itself; and no one can say to the others, I have no need of you. 
Each represents something that is not so well represented in 
the others. Each has its own function to exercise and work 
to perform, which could not so well be accomplished without 
it. As, therefore, harmonj and codperation, sympathy and 
mutual affection, are reqmred between individual Christians 
as constituent members of Christ's body, so also should they 

C(rail between different denominations. It is only when the 
d undertakes to turn the foot out of the body, that the 
foot is bound in self-defence and for the good of the whole, to 
defend its rights. 

15. 16. K the foot shall say, Because I am not the 
hand, I am not of the body ; is it therefore not of the 
body ? And if the ear shtdl say, Because I am not 
the eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore not of 
the body? 
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The first and most obvious condnsion firom the view which 
Paul had given of the nature of the church is the duty of con- 
tentment. It is just as unreasonable and absurd for the foot 
to complain that it is not the hand, as for one member of the 
church to complain that he is not another; that is, for a 
teacher to complidn that he is not an apostle ; or for a dea- 
coness to complain that she is not a pre8b3rter ; or for one who 
had the gift of healing to complain tnat he had not the gift of 
tongues. This, as the apostle shows, would destroy the very 
idea of the church. 

17. If the whole body (were) an eye, where (were) 
the hearing? If the whole (were) hearing, where 
(were) the smelling ? 

The obvious meaning of this verse is, that the very exist- 
ence of the body as an organization depends on the union of 
members endowed with different functions. And the applica- 
tion of this idea to the church is equally plain. It also re- 
quires to its existence a diversity of gifts and offices. If all 
were apostles where would be the church? 

18. But now hath God set the members every one 
of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. 

^tU nov)^ i. e. as the matter actually is. Instead of the 
body being all one member, God has arranged and disposed 
the parts each in its place so as to constitute one living or- 
ganic whole. The eye did not give itself the power of vision, 
nor the ear its abOi^ to discriminate sounds. Each member 
occupies in the body the position which God has seen fit to 
assign it, and which is most conducive to the good of the 
whole. It is so also in the church ; the position and the giftis 
of every member are determined by the Lord. One has one 
^[ft and another another; one is a pastor and another is 
a missionary ; one labours in a city, another in the wilder- 
ness, not according to their relative merits, nor in virtue of 
their own selection, but as God wills and orders. It is there- 
fore as inconsistent with the idea of the church that each 
member should decide on his own position and functions, as 
that the members of the body should arrange themselves ac- 
cording to their own notions. The nature of the church sup- 
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poses, that as in the body the principle of life manifests itself 
nnder one form in the eye, and in another form in the ear, so 
the Spirit of Grod dwelling in the church manifests himself un- 
der one form in one member and imder a different form in 
another ; and that the selection of his organs and distribution 
of his gifts are according to his sovereign pleasure. We 
are contending against him, therefore, when we contend 
against the position and the office which he has assigned us in 
the church. It is easy to give this principle a wider applica- 
tion. One is bom in Europe, another in Asia ; one in Ameri- 
ca, another in Africa; one is rich, another poor; one has ten 
talents, another one ; not because one is better than the other, 
but simply because God has so ordained. His will, as thus 
manifested, is not only sovereign but infinitely wise and be- 
nevolent. It is on this diversity, whether in the world, in Ae 
church, or in the human body, that the life and the good of 
the whole depend. This verse thus contains the second prac- 
tical inference from the nature of the church as the body of 
Christ. The place and gifts of each member are detenmned 
by the Lord. 

19. 20. And if they were all one member, where 
(were) the body ? But now (are they) many mem- 
bers, yet but one body. 

These verses are a repetition of the idea that diversity of 
organs in the body is essential to its nature as a body, L e. as 
an organization ; and that this diversity is perfectly conastent 
with unity. 

21. And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee : nor again the head to the feet, I have 
no need of you. 

The third inference from the doctrine taught above, is the 
mutual dependence of the members of the church. As in the 
body the eye cannot dispense with the hand, nor the head 
with the feet, so in the church the most highly gifted are as 
much dependent on those less favoured as the latter are on 
the former. Every thing like pride, therefore, is as much out 
of place in the church as discontent. 
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22. 28. Nay, mucli more those members of the 
body, which seem to be more feeble, are necessary : 
and those (members) of the body, which we think to 
be less honourable, upon these we bestow more abun- 
dant honour ; and our uncomely (parts) have more 
abundant comeliness. 

The fourth inference from the apnostle's doctrine is, that the 
least attractive gifts are the most important. As in the hu- 
man frame the heart is more important than the tongue, so 
in the church the gift of prayer is more important than elo- 
quence. Those who in the closet, however obscure, wrestle 
with God, often do more for his glory and for the advance- 
ment of his kingdom than those who nil the largest space in 
the public eye. What would the tongue do without the 
lungs, which are neither seen nor heard ? God's thoughts are 
not as our thoughts. The childish Corinthians prized the gift 
of tongues, which, as they used it, could edify no one, to the 
gift ofprophecy by which the whole body of Christ could be 
mstructed and comforted. And those persons and offices in 
the church which are most admired or coveted, are often of 
little account in the sight of God. There is another idea pre- 
sented in these verses. It is an instinct of nature to adorn 
most the least comely portions of the body ; and it is an in- 
stinct of grace to honour most those members of the church 
who least attract admiration. I%08e fnemders of the body 
tohich toe think to be leas honoterabkj i. e. less ukely to be 
honoured ; on those toe bestoto the more abundant honour^ L e. 
we on that account honour them the more. It is thus with a 
mother. The child which is the least admired, she cherishes 
with special affection. And it is thus with the church. The 
true people of God are only the more disposed to honour those 
of their number who are undervalued or despised. In the 
body, as the apostle says, our uncomely parts have (i. e. they 
receive) more abundant comeliness^ i. e. are specially adorned. 

24. For our comely (parts) have no need: but 
God hath tempered the body together, having given 
more abundant honour to that (part) which lacked : 

Our comely parts have no needy i. e. of being thus adorned. 
The &ce is uncovered ; the feet are clothed and decked. The 
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former needs no adorning, the latter does. €hd haJth tem- 
pered the body together^ i. e. he has so adjusted it and com* 
Dined its several members, as to secure the result that more 
abundant honour should be given to those which lacked. By 
making the imcomely parts essential to the well-being of the 
rest, and bv diffusing a common life through all the members, 
he has made the body a harmonious whole. 

25. 26. That there should be no schism in the 
body ; but (that) the members should have the same 
care one for another. And whether one member suf- 
fer, all the members suffer with it ; or one member be 
honoured, all the members rejoice with it. 

€k)d has so constituted the body th(U there sfhould be no 
schism in it^ L e. no diversity of feeling or interest. ScJtism 
means simply division^ but when spoken of an oi^anized 
body, or of a society, it commonly includes the idea of aliena- 
tion of feeling. Such was the schism which existed among 
the Corinthians, see 1, 10. 11, 18. £itt that the members 
should have the same care one for another. That is, that one 
member should have the same care for another member that 
it has for itself. The body is so constituted that the eye is as 
solicitous for the welfare of the foot as it is for its own well- 
being. The consequence is that if one member suffers all the 
memoers suffer with it ; and if one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it. This is the law of our physical 
nature. The body is really one. It has a common life and 
consciousness. The pain or pleasure of one part is common 
to the whole. 

27. Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular. 

That is, collectively ye are the body of Christ ; individual- 
ly or severally, ye are members. This is the application of 
tne preceding analogy to the case of the Corinthians. What 
had been said of the body, of its unity; of the diversity of its 
members ; of their mutusd dependence ; of the greater import- 
ance of the weaker than of the stronger members ; of the com- 
munity of feeling and interest that pervades the whole ; is all 
true in its appUcation to the church. The body of Oluist is 
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really one, pervaded by one and the same spirit ; it consists 
of many members of d^erent d^ and lections, each accord* 
ing to the will of the Spirit ; uiese members are mutually de- 
pendent ; the humble and obscure are more necessary to the 
being and welfare of the church than those distinguished by 
attractive gifts ; and the law of sympathy pervades the whole, 
so that if one Christian suffers sdl ms fellow Christians suffer 
with him, and if one believer is honoured, all believers rejoice 
with him. It is to be observed that Paul is not speaking of 
what ought to be, but of what is. He does not say that it is 
the duty of one member of the human body to care for another 
member, but that it does thus care. Such is the law of our na- 
ture. The want of this sympathy in any part with all the rest, 
would prove that it was a mere excrescence which did not par- 
take of the common life. The same is true with regard to the 
body of Christ. It is not merely the duty of one Christian to 
have sympathv with another, to suffer when he suffers, and to 
rejoice when he is honoured ; but such is the nature of their 
relation that it must be so. The want of this sympathy with 
our fellow Christians, no matter by what name they may be 
called, is proof that we do not belong to the body of Christ. 
In this, as in all other respects. Christians are imperfect. The 
time has not yet come when every believer shall have the 
same care for another that he has for himself^ and rejoice in 
his joy and grieve in his sorrow as though they were his own. 
The ideal is here set before us, and blessed are those who ap- 
proach nearest to the standardl 

28. And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after 
that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues. 

In Eph. 4, 11, Paul says, "God gave some apostles, some 
prophets," Ac. He began here to use the same form, * God 
nath set some in the church,' but varies the construction, and 
says. First, apostles. This verse is an amplification of the pre- 
ceding one. In v. 27 he said the church is analogous to the 
human body. He here shows that the analogy consists in the 
common life of the church, or the indwelling Spirit of God, 
manifesting itself in a diversity of gifts and ollices, just as the 
common life oi the body manifests itself in different organs 
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and members. In the church some were apostles, i. q. imme« 
diate messengers of Christ, rendered infallible as teachers and 
rulers by the gift of plenary inspiration. Secondly, prophets, 
i. e. men who spoke for God as the occasional organs of the 
Spirit. Thirdly, teachers^ i. e. uninspired men who had re- 
ceived the gift of teaching. Fourthly, miracles / here and in 
what follows abstract terms are used for concrete — miracles 
mean men endowed with the power of working miracles. 
Fifthly, gifts ofhealin^^ i. e. persons endowed with the power 
of hesdmg diseases. Sixthly, helpSy i. e. persons qualified and 
appointed to help the other officers of the church, probably in 
the care of the poor and the sick. These, according to the 
common understanding from Chrysostom to the present day, 
were deacons and deaconesses. Seventhly, governments^ i. e. 
men who had the gift and authority to rule. As this gift and 
office are distinguished from those of teachers, it cannot be 
understood of the presbyters or bishops who were required 
" to be apt to teach." It seems to refer clearly to a class of 
officers distinct from teachers, i. e. rulers, or as they are called 
in the Reformed churches, " ruling elders," and in the ancient 
church, seniores plebis, Finalljr, diversities of tongues^ i. e. 
persons having the gift of speakmg in foreign languages. This 
IS put last probably because it was so unduly v^ued and so 
ostentatiously displayed by the Corinthians. 

On this enumeration it may be remarked, first, that it was 
not intended to be exhaustive. Gifts are mentioned in vs. 
8-10, and elsewhere, which have nothing to correspond to 
them here. Secondly, every office necessarily supposes the 
corresponding gift. No man could be an apostle without the 
gift or inMIibihty ; nor a prophet without tne gift of inspira- 
tion ; nor a healer of diseases without the gift of healing. 
Man may appoint men to offices for which they have not the 
necessary gifts, but God never does, any more than he ordains 
the foot to see or the hand to hear. If any man, therefore, 
claims to be an apostle, or prophet, or worker of miracles, 
without the corresponding gift, he is a false pretender. In 
the early church, as now, there were many false apostles, L e. 
those who claimed the honour and authority of the office with-| 
out its gifts. Thirdly, the fact that any office existed in thei 
apostoUc church is no evidence that it was intended to be per » 
manent. In that age there was a plenitude of spiritual mani- 
festations and endowments demanded for the organization and 
propagation of the church, which is no longer required* We 
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have no longer prophets, nor workers of miracles, nor gifts of 
tongues, "[nie only evidence that an office was intended to be 
permanent is the continuance of the gift of which it was the 
organ, and the command to appoint to the office those who 
are found to possess the gift. The only evidence that God 
intended the eye to be a permanent org^ of the body, is, that 
he has perpetuated the feculty of vision. Had the gift of 
sight been discontinued, it would avail little that men should 
call the mouth and nose eyes, and demand that they should 
be recognized as such. This is precisely what Romanists and 
others do, when thev caU their oishops apostles, and require 
men to honour and obey them as though they were. Fourthly, 
the only evidence of a call to an office, is the possession of the 
requisite gifts. If a man received the gift of prophecy, he 
was thereby called to be a prophet ; or if he received the gift 
of healing, he was thereby called to exercise that g^. So if 
any man has received ministerial gifts, he has received a call 
to the ministry. What those gift;s are die Bible has taught us. 
They are such as these: soundness in the fiiith, competent 
knowledge, ability to teach, the love of Christ and zeal for his 
glory, an intelligent conviction of an obligation to preach the 
gospel, and in £ort the qualifications which are necessary in 
one who is to be an example and guide of the flock of Jesus 
Christ. The office of the church in the matter is, first to ex- 
amine whether the candidate for the mmistry really possesses 
ministerial gifts ; and then, if satisfied on that point, authori- 
tatively to declare its judgment in the appointed way. The 
same remarks may be made in reference to a call to the mis- 
sionary work or to any other department of labour in the 
church of Christ. The fundamentsu idea is that the church is 
. the body of Christ, filled by his Spirit, and that the Spirit dis- 
tributes to every one severally as he wills, the gifts which he 
designs him to exercise for the edification of the whole. 

29.80. (Are) all apostles? (are) all prophets? 
(are) all teachers? (are) all workers of mirades? 
Have all the gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues? do all interpret? 

As in the body all is not eye, or all ear, so in the church 
all have not the same gifts and offices. And as it would be 
preposterous in all the members of the body to aspire to the 
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same office, so it is no less preposterous in the members of the 
church that all should covet uie same gifts. It is the design 
of the apostle to suppress, on the one hand, all discontent and 
envy, and on the other, all pride and arrogance. God distrib- 
utes his gifts as he pleases ; all are necessary, and the recipi- 
ents of them are mutually dependent. 

31. But covet earnestly the best gifts : and yet 
shew I unto you a more excellent way. 

All cannot have everjr gift, but covet earnestly the better 
ones. To covet (£^7X00)) is earnestly to desire^ with the impli- 
cation of corresponding effort to obtain. The extraordinary 
gift» of the Spirit were bestowed according to his own good 

Pleasure. But so also are his saving benefits. Tet both may 
e, and should be sought in the use of the appointed means. 
The best gifts; literally, the better gifts^ by which is meant, 
as appears from 14, 6, those which were the more usefoL The 
Cormthians had a very different standard of excellence ; and 
coveted most the gifts which were the most attractive, although 
the least useful And t/et (or, moreover) I s/iew you an ex^ 
lent way. The expression is not in itsdf comparative, more 
excellent ; but simply a way according to excellence^ L e. an 
excellent way. Whether it is excellent compared to some- 
thing else, or most excellent, depends on the context. Here 
no comparison is implied. The idea is not that he intends to 
show them a way that is better than seeking gifts, but a T\'ay 
par excellence to obtain those gifts. The other view is indeea 
adopted by Calvin and others, but it supposes the preceding 
imperative {covet ye) to be merely concessive, and is contrary 
to 14, 1, where the command to seek the more useful gifts is 
repeated. The sense is, ^ Seek the better gifts, and moreover 
1 show you an excellent way to do it.* 



CHAPTER XHL 

Christian Love. Vs. 1-13. 

Love is superior to all extraordinary gifts. It is better than 
the gift of tongues, v. 1 ; than the gifts of prophecy and know- 
ledge, V. 2 ; and than the gift of miracles, v. 2. All outward 
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works of charity without it are worthless, y. 3. Love has this 
■uperiority, first, because of its inherent exceUenoe ; and sec- 
ondly, because of its perpetuity. As to its superior excellence, 
it implies or secures all other excellence. 1. It includes all 
the forms of kindness. 2. It is humble and modest. 3. It is 
unselfish. 4. It sympathizes with all good, vs. 4-7. It is per- 
petual — ^all the extraordinary gifts mentioned in the preceaing 
chapter were designed for the present state of existence, or 
were temporary. Xove is never to cease, v. 8. Knowledge, 
as a special gift, and perhaps also in the form in which it ex- 
ists in this world, is to pass awav. It is now the apprehension 
of truth as through a mirror — thereafter it will be lost in im^ 
mediate vision, vs. 0-12. The permanent graces are fiiith, 
hope, and love, and the greatest of these is Love, v. 13. 

Thb chapter, althou^ devoted to a single Christian grace^ 
and therefore not to be compared with the eighth chapter of 
Romans, or with some chapters in the epistle to the Ephesianfl, 
as an unfolding of the mysteries of redemption, still has ever 
been considered as one of the jewels of Scnpture. For moral 
elevation, for richness and comprehensiveness, for beautv and 
felicity of expression, it has been the admiration of the church 
in all ages.— With regard to the word charity^ as the transla- 
tion of the Greek dyam;, it has already been remarked in the 
comment on 8, 1, that it is peculiarly unhappy. Neither in 
its primary signification, nor m the sense whicn usage has at- 
tached to it, does it properly answer to the Greek term. The 
latter occurs about one hundred and sixteen times in the New 
Testament, and is translated love in all places except twenty- 
three ; and in those the departure from the common usage is 
altogether arbitrary. The word charity is just as inappropri- 
ate m this chapter as it would be in such phrases as, *^ the Son 
of his charity," or, " the charity of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts," or, "the charity of Christ." The Greek word dyaini 
is not of heathen origin. The heathen had no conception of 
the grace which in the Scriptures is expressed by that term ; 
neither jjpois nor ^cXta answers to the Scriptural sense of dydvi; ; 
nor do the Latin words amor or caritas. It was the unsuita* 
bleness of the former that induced Jerome to adopt the latter 
as the more elevated of the two. The one properly expresses 
love founded on sympathy; the latter came to mean love 
founded on respect. Its English derivative {charity) retains 
more of the original force of the Latin word. Caritas (from 
oaros, a carenao^ dear^ h e. costly) is properly deamess or 

12 
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oostliness ; and then it came to express the feeling arifflng 
from the sight of want and suffering. And thb is the com- 
mon meaning still attached to the English word, which ren- 
ders it nnsoitable as the substitute of the comprehensive word 
love. Many have been led to think that almsgiving covers a 
multitude of sins, because charity is said to have tlmt effect ; 
and that kindness to the poor and the sick is the sum of all 
religion, because Paul exalts charity above &ith and hope. It 
is not of charity, but of love, of which the Bible thus speaks. 

Superiority of Love to aU other gifts. 

\. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become (as) sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

The gift of tongues, on which the Corinthians so much 
valued themselves, is mentioned first, because it was the prom- 
inent subject in this whole discussion. The tongues of rnen 
are the limguages which men speak. As this is the obvious 
meaning of the expression, it serves to prove that the gift 
of tongues was the gift of speaking forei^ languages. iTie 
tongues of angels are the languages which angels use. A 
mode of expression equivalent to ^all languages human or 
divine.' Paul means to say, that the gift of tongues in its 
highest conceivable extent without love is nothing. Without 
love lam become, L e. the mere want of love has reduced me, 
notwithstanding the gift in question, to a level with sounding 
brass/ not a music^ instrument made of brass, which has 
some dignity about it, but to a piece of clattering brass which 
makes a senseless noise ; or, at least, to a tinkling cymbal, the 
lowest and least expressive of all musical instruments. Tink- 
ling (dXoXafov), properly clanging^ expressive of the loud 
shnll noise made by the cymbal. Tliese instruments were of 
two kinds, one sinall, worn on the thumb and middle finger, 
answering, it is thought, to the modem castanets: the otner 
large, broad plates, Ime our common cymbals. Joseph. Ant. 
7. 12. 3. Both kinds are perhaps referred to in Ps. 150, 5, 
where the Septuagint distmguishes them as the svoeet4oned 
and the loud. The latter is the kind here specified. The 
illustration was probably adopted from the shrill, discordant 
noise made by the speakers with their tongues, each endeav- 
ouring to drown the voice of all the others, as seems from 
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what follows to have been the case with the Gorinthiaiis. Paul 
says, 14, 23, the meetings for worship in Corinth, if ail spoke 
with tongues, would be so confused as to make strangers think 
they were mad. 

2. And though I have (the gift of) prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

There are three gifts here referred to, prophecy, "the 
word of knowledge," and miracles. 'Though I have the gift 
of prophecy, so as to understand all mysteries, and (thou^ I 
have) all knowledge, and all &ith,' <fec. As the particle idy, 
though^ by which the distinction of gifts is indicated in the 
context, is here omitted, the first two clauses are commonly 
combined. ' Though I have the gift of prophecy, so as to un- 
derstand all mysteries, and bo as to possess 2& knowledge.' 
There are two objections to this. The passage literally reads, 
* that I may know all mysteries and all knowledge ; ' so that 
the words mysteries and hnxyvoledge grammatically depend on 
(ct3aA, I may know. But this would make Paul use an unex- 
ampled phrase, ' to know knowledge.' Something, therefore, 
must be supplied, and it is as natural to borrow from the con- 
text the words, though I have^ as simply, that I may have. 
And secondly, Paul distinguishes between prophecy and know- 
ledge as distinct gifts, v. 8 and 12, 8-10. The understanding 
or apprehension of mysteries, and not the possession of know- 
ledge, in its distinctive sense, was the result of the gift of 
prophecy. Mysteries are secrets, things undiscoverable by 
human reason, which divine revelation alone can make known. 
And the gift of prophecy was the gift of revelation by which 
such mysteries were communicated ; see 14, 30. AU myste- 
ries^ therefore, here means, aU the secret purposes of God 
relating to redemption. This limitation is required by the 
context. Paul intends to say, that though he was the recipi- 
ent of all the revelations wluch God ever designed to make 
concemmg the plan of salvation and the kingdom of Christ, 
without love he would be nothing. 

And all knowledge, i. e. and though I have all knowledge. 
By knowledge is meant the intellectual apprehension or cogni- 
tion of revemed truth. It was the prerogative of the propiet 
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to reveal, of the teacher to know and to instruct. Compare 
14, 6, where Paul connects revelation with prophecy, and 
knowledge with doctrine or teaching. And aUfaith^ i. e. all 
degrees of the futh of miracles, so that the greatest wonders, 
such as removing mountains, could be ther^y accomplished. 
Compare our Lord's language in Matt. 21, 21. / am nothing^ 
L e. worthless. Neither intellectual ^ifts nor attainments, nor 
power, without love, are of any real vjuue. They do not elevato 
the character or render it worthy of respect or confidence. 
Satan may have, and doubtless has, more of intell^ence and 
power than any man ever possessed, and yet he is oatan still. 
Those, therefore, who seek to exalt men by the mere cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, are striving to make satans of them. 

8. And though I bestow all my goods to feed (the 
poor), and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Paul here advances one step further. All outward acts of 
beneficence are of no avail without love. A man may give 
away his whole estate, or sacrifice himself and be in no sense 
the gainer. He may do all this from vanity, or from the fear 
of perdition, or to purchase heaven, and only increase his con- 
demnation. Religion is no such easy thing. Men would 
gladly compound by external acts of beneficence, or by pen- 
ances, for a change of heart ; but the thing is impossible. 
Thousands indeed are deluded on this point, and thmk that 
they can substitute what is outward for what is inward, but 
Qod requires the heart, and without holiness the most Uberal 
giver or the most suffering ascetic can never see God. The 
original word (t/rcu/u^a)) here used, literally means, to feed by 
morsels. It is generaUy followed by two accusatives, to feed 
a person with something. Here the accusative of the person 
is omitted, so that the passage stands, 'Though I feed out my 
property,' i. e. distribute it in food. And though I give my 
body to be bumedj i. e. though I make the most painful sacri- 
fice of mysjelf A man may not only give his property but his 
life, and be nothing the better. It is not probable that the 
apostle refers to martyrdom, or that the idea is, that a man 
may, from wrong motives, submit to be a martyr. The con- 
text requires that the reference should be to a sacrifice made 
for the good of others. Some suppose that the reference is to 
the branding of slaves to indicate their ownership. The 
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meaning would then be, * Though I not only give away all my 
goods, but should sell myself as a slave for the sake of the 
poor, it would profit me nothing.* Had Paul intended to say 
this, he would probably have used the appropriate term for 
branding. We do not express the idea that an animal was 
branded, by saying it was burnt. There is no necessity for 
departing from the simple sense of the words. ^ Though I 
give my Dody to be burnt for others, i. e. though I should die 
for them, without love it profiteth me nothing.' 

4. Charity suflfereth long, (and) is kind ; charity en- 
vieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puflfed up. 

Almost all the instructions of the New Testament are sug- 
gested b^ some occasion, and are adapted to it. Wo have 
not in this chapter a methodical dissertation on Christian love, 
but an exhibition of that grace as contrasted with extraordi- 
nary gifts which the Corinthians inordinately valued. Those 
trsuts of love are therefore adduced which stood opposed to 
the temper which they exhibited in the use of their gifts. 
They were impatient, discontented, envious, inflated, selfish, 
indecorous, unmindful of the feelings or interests of others, 
suspicious, resentful, censorious. The apostle personifies love, 
and places her before them and enumerates her graces, not in 
logical order, but as they occurred to him in contrast to the 
deformities of character which they exhibited. 

Love euffereth long^ L e. is long-minded, or slow to be 
roused to resentment. It patiently bears with provocation, 
and is not quick to assert its rights or resent an injury. It is 
kindj L e. is inclined to perform good oflices ; is good-natured. 
The root of the verb (;^^09, ft'om xpaofuu) means icseful^ and 
hence its primary sense is, disposea to be usefvL The excel- 
lence here indicated is the positive side of that already men- 
tioned. Love is not quick to resent evil, but is disposed to do 
good. It envieth not. The word (pfj^jotoj here used may ex- 
press any wrong feeling excited in view or the good of others ; 
not only envy, but hatred, emulation, and the Ske. It vaunt- 
eth not itself (TrcpTrcpcverat), this includes all forms of the desire 
to gain the applause of others. Love does not seek to win 
admiration and applause. Is not puffed up^ i. e. conceited. 
This is the root of the preceding. The man who has a high 
conceit of himself is apt to be boastful and desirous of praise. 
Love, on the other hand, is modest and humble ; modest be- 
cause humble. 
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5. Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; 

Doth not behave itself unseemly^ L e. does nothing of 
which one ought to be ashamed. Its whole deportment is 
decorous and becoming. Seeketh not her own ; is disinterested, 
10, 33. le not eaeUy provoked^ i. e. is not quick tempered ; 
or, does not suffer itself to be roused to resentment. And, 
therefore, it thinketh no evil^ or rather, it does not think evil. 
This may mean, 1. It does not plan or devise evil. But the 
expression is (ro kokw) the evil, and not {koko) evil. Comp. 
Matt. 9, 4. 2. It does not impute evil, i. e. attribute evil mo- 
tives to others, or is not suspicious. The sense is good in 
itself but not so suitable to the connection as, 3. It does not 
lay the evil which it suffers to the charge of tiie wrong-doer. 
Instead of being resentful, it is forgiving. 

6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth; 

The general sentiment of this verse is, that love does not 
sympathize with evil, but with good. It rejoiceth not in 
iniquity^ i. e. in any thing which is not conformed to the 
standard of right. The word is usually translated unright- 
eousness ; but this is not to be limited to injustice, but in- 
cludes all forms of moral eviL Truth is often used antitheti- 
cally in Scripture to tmrighteousnessy as it is here. Rom. 
1, 8. comp. John 3, 21. 1 John 1, 6, and other passages, in 
which men are said to do the truth. Hence it is commonly 
interpreted in such cases as meaning righteousness, ^ Love 
does not reioice in unrighteousness, but it rejoices together 
with {(TvyyaipiCj righteousness,' i. e. sympathizes with it, and 
has a common j oy with it. As, however, the word so commonly 
in Paul's epistles stands for religious truth as revealed in the 
gospel, perhaps the majority of commentators so understand 
It here. ' Love rejoices together with the truth.' This, how. 
ever, not only destroys the antithesis, but introduces a disturb- 
ing element into the description ; for it is of love as a virtue 
of which Paul is speaking. Its sympathy with the gospel, 
therefore, does not seem to be appropriate in this connection. 

7. Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 
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Bec^eih ctU things. This may either mean, bears in silence 
all annoyances and troubles, or covers up <zU things (as <rr^ 
may have either meaning), in the sense of concealing or ex- 
cusing the faults of others, instead of gladly disclosing them. 
The latter interpretation harmonizes better with what follows, 
but it is contrary to Paul's usage as to this word. See 9, 12. 
1 Thess. 8, 1. 6. With him the word always means to bear 
patiently. Further, love believes all things^ is not suspicious, 
out readily credits what men say in their own defence. Hbpeth 
aU things^ i. e. hopes for the best with regard to all men. It 
would be contrary to the context to understand the &ith and 
hope here spoken of as referring to the truths and promises 
of the gospel Midureth aU things. The word (vn-o/xo/io) is 
properly a military word, and means to sustain the assault of 
an enemy. Hence it is used in the New Testament to express 
the idea of sustaining the assaults of suffering or persecution, 
in the sense of bearing up under them, and enduring them pa- 
tiently. 2 Tim. 2, 10. Heb. 10, 32. 12, 2. This clause, there- 
fore, differs from that at the beginning of the verse ; as that 
had reference to annoyances and troubles, this to suffering 
and persecutions. 

8. Charity never faileth: but whether (there be) 
prophecies, they shall fail ; whether (there be) tongues, 
they shall cease ; whether (there be) knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. 

Zove never /aUsy i. e. it endures for ever. It is not designed 
and adapted, as are the gifts under consideration, merely to 
the present state of existence, but to our future and immortal 
state of being. Whether there he prophecies^ or be it prophe- 
cieSy they shall faily i. e. be done away with. The gift shall 
cease to be necessary, and therefore shall not be continued. 
Be it tongues J Ac, i. e. the gift of tongues shall cease. Be U 
knowledge, it shall vanish awaj/j i. e. cease to exist. It is the 
same word as that used above in reference to prophecies. It 
is not knowledge in the comprehensive sense ot the term that 
is to cease, but knowledge as a gift ; as one of the list of ex- 
traordinary endowments mentioned above, 12, 8-11. Know- 
ledge, considered as the intellectual apprehension of truth, is, 
as the apostle imraediatelv states, hereafter to be rendered 
perfect. But the Xoyos yvuKrcais, the word of JmowledgCj 12, 8, 
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L e. knowledge in that form in which it was the foundation of 
the office of teacher, is to be done away with. Whether this 
means that hereafter there will be no need of the office of 
teacher, and therefore that the gift which qualified for that 
office shall cease ; or whether Paul sieans to say that the im- 
mediate vision of tmth is to be hereafter so diffisrent from our 
present discursiye, obscure, and imperfect mode of cognition, 
that it deserves to be called by a different name, may be mat- 
ter of doubt. Both are probably true. There will be no ig- 
norance in heaven to be removed through the intervention of 
human instructors ; and there will probably be as great a dif- 
ference between knowledge hereafter and what we call know- 
ledge here, as there is between hearing of an object and seeing 
it. We may hear a description of a person or place and have 
thereby a certain form of knowledge of him or it ; bat that 
form passes away, or is merged in a higher, as soon as we see 
what we had before only heard about. 

9. 10. For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part. But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

This is the reason why knowledge and prophecy are to 
cease. They are partial or imperfect, and therefore suited 
only to an imperfect state of existence. The revelations grant- 
ed to the prophets imparted mere glimpses of the mysteries 
of God ; when those mysteries stand disclosed in the fuU li^ht 
of heaven, what need then of those glimpses? A skmul 
teacher may by dii^rams and models give us some knowledge 
of the mechanism of the universe ; but if the eye be strength- 
ened to take in the whole at a glance, what need then of a 
planetarium or of a teacher? The apostle employs two illus- 
trations to teach us the difference between the present and 
the ftiture. The one is derived from the difference between 
childhood and maturity; the other from the diffisrence be- 
tween seeing a thing by imperfect reflection, or through an 
obscure memum, and seeing it directly. 

11. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a child : but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. 

When IvHxs a child; not an in£uit, but as opposed to one 
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of mature age, a child, I spcAe cu a ckiUL This does not 
refer to the gift of tongaes as something childish, but simply 
to the mode of speaking characteristic of children. I under- 
stood a% a chUdt rather, I feU and acted as a child ; otherwise 
too little distinction is made between this and the next clause. 
I thouaht as a child. My languaj^e, feelings and thoughta 
were oJd, childish. The words (^povcco and Xoyii£ofuu), however, 
are so comprehensiye that the two clauses may be rendered, 
* I had the opinions of a child and I reasoned as a child.' llie. 
former word, however, is so often used to express feeling, 
Matt. 16, 23. Rom. 8, 6. PhiL 3, 19. Col. 3, 2, that the first 
mentioned interpretation is to be preferred. WTien I became 
a man^ or having become a man, I have put away chUdieh 
things^ i. e. my former childish mode of speaking, feeling and 
thinking. The feelings and thoughts of a child are true and 
just, in so fSu- as they are the natural impression of the objects 
to which they relate. They are neither irrational nor fidse, but 
inadequate. The impression which the si^ht of the heavens 
makes on the mind of the child, is for the cmld a just and true 
impression. The conception which it forms of what it sees is 
correct in one aspect of the great object contemplated. Yet 
that impression is very different from that which is made on 
the mind of tlie astronomer. In like manner our views of 
divine things will hereafter be very different from those which 
we now have. But it does not thence follow that our present 
views are fidse. They are just as far as they go, they are only 
inadequate. It is no part of the apostle's object to unsettle 
our confidence in what God now communicates by his word 
and Spirit to his children, but simply to prevent our being 
satbfied with the partial and imperfect. 

12. For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but 
then face to face : now I know in part; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known. 

This is a confirmation of what precedes. Our present 
knowledge is imperfect, for we now see through a glass. 
These words admit of three interpretations. 1. The preposi- 
tion (3ta) may have its ordinary instrumental sense, we see by 
means of a glass; or, 2. It mav have its local sense, througn. 
Then, assnimng glass {iaoTrrpov) to mean a window, the mean- 
ing is, we see as through a window ; and as the windows 
were commonly made of mica, and therefore imperfectly 
12* 
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transparent, to see through a window was to see dimly. As 
the word, however, properly means a mirror, James 1, 23, 
the best interpretation probably is, 8. We see as through a 
mirror ; the optical impression is that the object is behind the 
mirror, and the spectator seems to look through it. The 
ancient mirrors were of imperfectly polished metal, and the 
reflection which they ^ve was very obscure. DarJdy^ Uteral- 
ly, in an enigma. This may be taken adverbially, as by our 
translators, we see enigmatically^ L e. obscurely ; or the idea 
may be that we see divine things as it were wrapped up in 
enigmas. We do not see the things themselves, but those 
things as set forth in symbols and words which imperfectly 
express them. The reference seems to be to Num. 12, 8. 
Of an ordinary prophet God said, " I will make myself known 
unto him in a \dsion, and speak to him in a dream ; " but of 
Moses he says, " With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark sayings,^' i. e. in enigmas. (The 
Septuagint version is St' cuyiyfjuartav). The clearest revelation 
of the things of God in words is as an enigma, when compared 
to sight. Every thing is comparative. The revelations made 
to Moses were clear in comparison to the communications 
made to othera by visions and dreams. Paul says the writings 
of Moses were enigmas compared to the revelations contained 
in the gospel, 2 Cor. 8, 12. 13. And the gospel itself is ob- 
scure compared to the lucid medium through which we shall 
see hereafter, ^ut then face to face, i. e. no longer through 
a mirror, but immediately. Comp. Gen. 32, 31. Num. 12, 8. 
The word of God is a mirror wherein even now we behold the 
glory of the Lord (2 Cor. 3, 18), but what is that to seeing 
him face to iace I 

Now I know in part (imperfectly), hn/t then shall I know 
even as lam knovm^ i. e. perfectly. As we are required to 
be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. Matt. 6, 48, so 
we may be said to know even as we are known. We may be 
perfect in our narrow sphere, as God is perfect in his ; and yet 
the distance between lum and us remain infinite. What Paul 
wishes to impress upon the Corinthians is, that the gifts in 
which they so much prided themselves, were small matters 
compared to what is in reserve for the people of God. 

13. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these (is) charity. 
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The words and now may either indicate time, notOy during 
the present state ; or they may be inferential, now, i. e. since 
things are sOy rebus sic stantibus. In the latter case, the 
sense is, 'Since these extraordinary gifts are to pass away, 
faith, hope, and love abide.' The former are temporary, the 
latter are permanent. The only objection to this mterpreta- 
tion arises from the apostle's speaking of fidth and hope abid- 
ing in a future state, whereas elsewhere, Rom. 8, 24. 2 Cor. 5, 
7, and Heb. 11, 1, faith and hope seem to be represented as 
pertaining only to our present state of existence, and as being 
hereafter merged, the one in sight, and the other in fruition. 
This apparent inconsistency arises from the comprehensiveness 
of the terms. The state of mind indicated by feith and hope 
as now exercised, will not continue in the ftituro life ; but tne 
state of mind, so to speak, of the saints in heaven, may be de- 
signated by these same terms, because confidence and expecta- 
tion will continue for ever. Faith in one form, ceases when 
merged in sight ; but in another form it continues ; and the 
same is true of hope. Or perhaps the same idea may be more 
correctly expressed by saymg that some exercises of feith and 
hope are peculiar to the present state, while others will never 
cease. Certain it is that there will always be room even in 
heaven for confidence in God, and for hope of the ever ad- 
vancing and enlarging blessedness of the redeemed. 

If, however, (vwl S«), but now^ be taken, as is conwnonly 
done, as relating to time, the meaning is, * Now, L e. so lon^ 
as wo continue in this world, there remain faith, hope and 
love.' These are the three great permanent Christian graces, 
as opposed to the mere temporary gihs of prophecy, miracles, 
and tongues. But this docs not seem to be consistent with 
what precedes. The contrast is not between the more or less 
permanent gifts pertaining to our present state ; but between 
what belongs exclusively to the present, and what is to con- 
tinue for ever. In v. 8 it is said of love, as a ground or reason 
of its pre-eminence, that it never fails ; and here the same 
idea is expressed by saying, it abiaes. *To abide,' therefore, 
must mean, that it continues for ever. The same permanence 
is attributed to feith, hope, and love. They are all contrasted 
with the temporary gifts, and they are all said to abide. The 
one is to continue as long as the others. The former interpre- 
tation is, therefore, to be preferred. 

77ie greatest of these is love. In what sense is love greater 
than faith ? Some say, because it includes, or is the root of 
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6iih and hope. It is said that we believe those whom we 
love, and hope for what we delight in. According to Scrip- 
ture, however, the reverse is true. Faith is the root of love. 
It is the believing apprehension of the glor^ of God in the 
&oe of Jesus Christ, that callB forth love to mm. Others sav, 
Ihe ground of superiority is in their effects. But we are said 
to be sanctified, to be made the children of God, to overcome 
the world, to be saved, by fidth. Christ dwells in our hearts 
b^ fidth ; he that believed hath eternal life, i. e. &ith as inclu- 
dmg knowledge, is eternal life. There are no higher effects 
than these so mr as we are concerned. Others say that love 
18 superior to &ith and hope, because the latter belong to the 
present state only, and love is to continue for ever. Sut, ac- 
cording to the true interpretation of the verse, all these graces 
are dediu'ed to abide. The true explanation is to be found in 
the use which Paul makes of this word greater^ or the equiva- 
lent term better. In 12, 31, he exhorts his readers to seek 
the better gifts, i. e. the more useful ones. And in 14, 5, he 
says, * Greater is he that prophesies, than he that speaks with 
tongues;' L e. he is more usefuL Throughout that chapter 
the ^ound of preference of one^ift to others is made to con- 
sist m its superior usefulness. This is Paul's standard ; and 
judged by this rule, love is greater than either &ith or hope, 
^aith saves ourselves, but love benefits others. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Superiority of the g^ of prophecy to that of tongaes, vs. 1-25. Special 
duoctioDB for the conduct of public worSiip^ vs. 26-40. 

JSuperiorit^of the ffiji of prophecy to that of tongties. Vs. 1-25. 

The superiority of the gift of prophecy to that of tongues is 
foundca, 1. On the consideration that he who speaks with 
tongues speaks to God, whereas, he who prophesies, speaks to 
men, vs. 2. 3. 2. That he who speaks witn tongues edifies 
only himself, whereas, he who prophesies edifies the church, 
TB. 4. 6. That this must be so, is proved, 1. By an appeal to 
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their own judgment and experience. If Panl came to them 
speaking in a way which tney conld not understand, what 
good could it do them ? But i^ as a prophet, he brought 
them a revelation from God, or as a teacher, set before them 
a doctrine, they would be edified, v. 6. 2. From the analogy 
of musical instruments. It is only when the sounds are un- 
derstood, that they produce the desired effect. K a man does 
not know that a given note of the trumpet is a signal for bat- 
tle, he will not prepare himself for the conflict, vs. 7-9. 
8. From their experience in intercourse with strangers. Jf 
a man comes to me speaking a language which I cannot un- 
derstand, no matter how polidied or a^ificant that language 
may be, he is a barbarian to me, and I to him, vs. 10. 11. In 
theur zeal, therefore, for spiritual gifts, they should have re- 
gard to the edification of the church, v. 12. Hence, he who 
had the gift of tongues should pray for the gift of interpreta- 
tion ; as without the latter gift, however devotional he might 
be, his prayers could not profit others, vs. 13. 14. It was not 
enough that the prayers and praises should be spiritual, they 
must be intelligible ; otherwise those who were imleamed could 
not join in them, vs. 15-17. For himself the apostle says, al- 
though more richly endowed with the gift of tongues than any 
of his readers, he would rather speak five worSs so as to be 
imderstood, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue, 
vs. 18. 19. It was mere childishness in the Corinthians to be 
BO delighted with a gift which they could not turn to any 
practical account, v. 20. They should learn wisdom from the 
experience of the Hebrews. It was as a judgment that God 
sent among them teachers whom they could not understand. 
So long as they were obedient, or there was hope of bringing 
them to repentance, he sent them prophets speaking their own 
language, vs. 21. 22. Their experience would not be dissiiiii- 
lar. If they came together, each speaking in an unknown 
tongue, the effect would be only evil. But i^ when they as- 
sembled, all the speakers spoke so as to be understood, and 
under the influence of the Spirit, then men would be con- 
vinced and converted, and Qod glorified, vs. 23-25. 

In the comment on 12, 10, reasons have already been pre- 
sented for adhering to the common view, that the gift of 
tongues, of which the apostle here speaks, was the gift miraou- 
loudy conferred, of speaking in foreign languages. Every 
one must feel, however, the tiuth of the remark of Chrysos- 
tom in his conmientary on this chapter: "This whole pas- 
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Bage is very obscure ; bat the obscurity arises from our igno- 
rance of the &cts described, which, though &miliar to those 
to whom the apostle wrote, have ceased to occur." That this 
gift should be specially connected with prophesying, as in 
Acts 19, 6, "they spake with tongues and prophesied," and 
elsewhere, is to be explained from the &ct that all speaking 
under divine, supernatural influence, was included under the 
head of prophesying ; and as all who spake with tongues 
*' spake as the Spirit gave them utterance," in the wide sense 
of the word they aU prophesied. But it is not so easy to 
understand why this gift should have been so common, nor 
why it should so often attend on converdon ; see Acts 10, 46. 
19, 6. There are many things also in this chapter which it is 
not ea^ to understand on any theory of the nature of the 
gift. Under these circumstances it is necessary to hold &st 
what is clear, and to make the certain our guide in explaining 
what is obscure. It is clear, 1. That the word tongues in this 
connection, as already proved, means languages. 2. That the 
speaker with tongues was in a state of calm self-control. He 
could speak, or be silent, 14, 28. d. That what he said was 
intelligible to himself^ and could be interpreted to others. 
4. That the imintelligibleness of what was said, arose not from 
the sounds uttered being inarticulate, but from the ignorance 
of the hearer. The interpretation of particular passages must, 
therefore, be controlled by these facts. 

1. Follow after charity, and desire spiritual (gifts), 
but rather that ye may prophesy. 

In the preceding chapters Paul had taught, 1. That all the 
extraordinary gift« of the Spirit were proper objects of desire. 
2. That they were of different relative importance. 3. That 
love was of greater value than any gift. In accordance with 
these ijrinciples, the apostle exhorts ms readers to follow after 
love ; i. e. to press forward towards it, as men do towards the 
goal in a race, Phil. 3, 12. 14. Pursue it earnestly as the great- 
est good. But at the same time, desire spirUual ^ift». Be- 
cause love is more important than miraculous gifts, it does not 
follow that the latter were not to be sought. The same word 
is used here as in 12, 31. Bitt rather that ye mai/ prophesy. 
The two gifts specially in the apostle's mind were the gift of 
speaking with tongues, and that of prophecy, i. e. the gift of 
speaking as the organ of the Spirit in a manner adapted to ia- 
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struct and edify the hearer. Of these two gifts, he says, the 
latter is to be preferred. The reason for this preference is 
given in what follows. 

2. For lie tliat speaketh in an (unknoAvn) tongue 
&peaketh not mito men, but unto God i for no man 
iiiiderstandcth (him) j howbeit in the spirit he speak- 

eth mysteries. 

What is here taught m, First, that he who spealcs with 
tongues «(jjeaks not to men, bat to God, Second, that thi» 
meaiis that men do not understand him. Tliirdly, that the roj*:- 
«on of J lis not being understood is in tho medium of commuui* 
cation, not in the things communicated. tSimaketh not imlQ 
m^n^ bui unto God; or, speaks not for men, bitt for GocL 
Sibi eanit ct musis, according to the Latin proverb, Calvtx. 
Ilia communion is with God, and not vdih man. J*or no nimi 
vmhrstandeth him. LiteralJy, no fnan heurs^ h e. hears any 
articulate soanda. He htmrH the sound, but does not distin- 
guish the words* This, however, does not imply that tlio 
sounds uttered were in themselves unintelligible, m that no 
man living (unleas instpired) could understand lhem» When 
the apofcitleft Bpake with tongues on the day of Pentecost^ what 
tliey said was understood. The meaning i% not that no man 
ihnng^ but that no miui present ^ could understand. It is nnt 
the use of the gift of t^^mgucs that he ccn»un^ but the use ^^f 
that gitt wheu no one was present who understorM the bin- 
gnage cuiiiloyed, I/owimt m (h^ spirit he ^/mtketh m^sterit^. 
^Sptnt doe^ not mc^tn the man's own spirit a** (distinguished 
from Wis nndcrwtnnding. Tlic 8<*riptures do not distingubfi 
bi^tween the vo^s and in'ci^^a as distinct thcultiea of the hitman 
intelligenee. The latter is not the higher spiritual powers of 
our nature, but the Holy Spirit; comp. 2, 14. In favour of tliis 
interpretation is, 1 . The ]>revailing use of the word fipirit in 
reference to the Holy Ghost in all Paul's epistles, and especially 
in this whole connection* 2, That the expression to speak //* 
or /ly the Spirit, la an ef*tablishe*l Scriptural phrase, meaning 
to t*peak under the guidance of the lloly Sj^irit, 3. When 
spirit is to be thstinguished from the vnd^rstandinq^ it desig- 
nates the affections ; a sense which would not at all suit this 
pa?!sage, 4. The meaning arrived at by this interpretation is 
natural, and suitable to the connection. ^ Although he who 
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speaks with tongues is not nnderstood, yet, guided by the 
^irit, he speaks mysteries. Mysteries mean divine truths ; 
things which God has revealed. In Acts 2, 11, they are 
called ** the wonderful things (ra /xeyoXcta) of God." To make 
the word mean, things not tmderstood by the hearer, is con- 
trary to the usage of the word. A secret disclosed, is no 
longer a secret ; and a mystery revealed ceases to be a mys- 
tery, for a mystery is something hidden. Besides, Paul would 
then say, ^ No man understands him, yet he speaks what is not 
understood.'* The meaning obviously is, that although not 
understood, yet what he utters contams divine truth. Tlie - 
difficulty was in the language used, not in the absence of 
meaning, or in the fact that inarticulate sounds were em- 
ployed. This verse, therefore, contains nothing inconsistent 
with the commonly received view of the nature of the gift in 
question. * He who speaks with tongues, speaks to God and 
not to men, for no one (in the case supposed^ understands 
him, although what he says is replete with the nighest mean- 
ing.' The unplication is that these tongues were foreign to 
the hearers; and therefore it is said, ^no man understands 
him.' 

3. But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men (to) 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 

The prophet spoke in the native language of his hearers ; 
the en)eaker with tongues in a foreign language. This made 
the difference between the cases. The one was understood 
and the other was not. The prophet spoke with a view to 
edification. This is a general term including the sense of the 
two following. He edified the church either by exhortation 
or comfort ; either by arousing believers to do or suffer, or by 
pouring into their hearts the consolations of the Spirit. 

4. He that speaketh in an (unknown) tongue edi- 
fieth himself; but he that prophesieth edifieth the 
church. 

* Calvin tayB, Mytttria et res occnltas, ideoqne noniiis ntilitatU Myite- 
ria hio Cbiysostomus aocepit honorifioe, pro eximiis Dei revelatioDibiis : ego 
vcro in maliun partem pro aenigmatibas obscuris et involatia, quasi dlcerct, 
loqaitor quod nemo percipiat Calvin's view of the ^ft of tongues seems to 
have been Teiy little higher than that of some of the lAoderns. 
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This follows from what had been said. The speaker with 
tongues did not edify the church, because he was not under- 
stood ; he did edify himself, because he understood himsel£ 
This verse, therefore, proves that the understanding was not 
in abeyance, and that the speaker was not in an ecstatic state. 

5. I would that ye all spake with tongues, but 
rather that ye prophesied : for greater (is) he that pro- 
phesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, except he 
interpret, that the church may receive edifying. 

I would tJiat ye aU spake with tongtees. It was not to be 
inferred from what he had said, that the apostle undervalued 
this gift. He admitted its importance as one of the manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit, and he subsequently, v. 18, gives thanks 
that he himself possessed it in rich measure. From this it is 
evident that it was something of a higher nature than modem 
theories would represent it. £ut rather that ye prophesied^ 
(^cXo) tva), J would that. The same particle often follows 
verbs of wishing, pra^g, exhorting, &q. For greater is he 
that prophesiethy &c,, i. e. he is more useful than the speaker 
with tongues, unless the latter interpret. " Nam si accedat 
interpretatio, jam erit prophetia." Calvin. Speaking under 
the supernatural influence of the Spirit was common to both 
gifts ; the only difference was in the language used. If the 
speaker interpreted, then he prophesied. 27ujU the church 
may receive edification. This proves that the contents of 
these discourses, delivered in an unknown tongue, were edi- 
fying ; and therefore did not consist in mysteries in the bad 
sense of that term ; L e. in enigmas and deu:k sayings. This 

SissLge also proves that the gift of interpretation, although 
tinct from that of tongues, might be, and doubtless often 
was, possessed by the same person, and consequently, that he 
tmderstood what he said. The absence of the gift of interpre- 
tation does not prove that the speaker himseu in such cases 
was ignorant of what he uttered. It only proves that he was 
not inspired to communicate in another language what he had 
delivered. Had he done so, it would have been on his own 
authority, and not as an organ of the Spirit. It is conceivable 
that a man might speak connectedly in a foreign language 
imder the inspiration of the Spirit, so as to be perfectly under- 
stood by those acquainted with the language, though ho him- 
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self did not understand a word of what he nttered. But this 
hypothesis, thongh it would suit some passages in this chap- 
ter, is inconsistent with others, and therefore cannot be 
adopted. 

6. Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking 
with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation, or by knowledge, or 
by prophesjring, or by doctrine ? 

Now (vwt Se), since things are «o, i. e. since speaking with 
tongues without interpreting is unedifying, what shall I profit 
YOU, asks the apostle, if I should come to yon speaking in a 
language which you do not understand? He then varies the 
question, * What shall I profit you unless I speak to you as a 
prophet, by (or rather with^ Iv) a revelation, or as a teacher, 
with a doctrine.' There are not four, but only two modes of 
address contemplated in this verse. Revelation and prophecy 
belong to one; and knowledge and doctrine to the other. 
He who received revelations was a prophet, he who had " the 
word of knowledge " was a teacher. 

7. And even things without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction in 
the sounds, how shaU it be known what is piped or 
harped? 

This verse in Greek begins with the word o/xo)?, yet^ which 
is variously explained. The most natural interpretation is to 
assume that the word here, as in Gal. 3, 15, is out of its logi- 
cal place, and that the sentence should read thus: ^Things 
without life giving sound, yet^ unless they give a distinction 
of sound, how shaU it be known," ifcc. The obvious design of 
the illustration is to show the uselessness of making sounds 
which are not understood. But what is the point of the 
analogy ? According to some it is this, as musical instruments 
emit a mere jargon of sounds, tmless the regular intervals be 
observed, so the speakers with tongues utter a mere jargon. 
The sounds which they utter are not articulate words, but a 
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oonfiised noise.'" From this it is inferred that the speaking 
with toDgaes was not the gift of speaking foreign languages. 
This would make Paul wish (v. 6) that all the Corinthians 
would utter unmeaning sounds, and give thanks that he pro- 
duced more such jargon than any of them! It is plain from 
what follows, as well as from the drift of the whole discourse, 
that the simple point of the analogy is, that as we cannot 
know what is piped or harped, or be benefited by it, uuless 
we can discriminate the sounds emitted ; so we cannot be 
benefited by listening to one who speaks a language which 
we do not understand. It is not the nature of the gift, but 
the folly of the use made of it, which is the point which the 
apostle has in view. 

8. For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle ? 

This is a confirmation of the last clause of the preceding 
verse. The sound emitted does not produce its proper effect 
if it be unintelligible or uncertain. This teaches us the point 
of the whole illustration. The trumpet may sound the battle 
call, but if that call is not understood, who will heed it? So 
the speaker with tongues ma^ announce the most important 
truths, he may unfold mysteries, or pour forth praises as from 
a harp of gold, what can it profit those who do not tmder- 
standhim? 

9. So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue 
words easy to be understood, how shall it be known 
what is spoken ? for ye shall speak into the air. 

This is the application of the preceding illustration, and 
affords another proof of what the apostle intended to illustrate. 
It was not the nature of the sounds uttered, but their unintel- 
limbleness to the hearer, which was to be considered. JBy 
the Umffuey i. e. by means of the tongue as the organ of speech. 
Words easy to be understood^ ot rather, an intelligible dis* 

* Acsi dioeret : Non potest homo dare oitharae ant tibia<^ animam : voccm 
tamen affingit ita temperatam, at diBoemi qoeat ; qoam igitar absordnm est, 
homines ipsos intolligentiae praeditos confosmn noscio quid sonare ? — Calvin. 
This woold seem to mean that the speaker with tongues utterad a confused 
soise^ with no more meaning in it tlum thmmming on a harp. 
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caufTBe. This does not imply, as is contended by the advocates 
of the modem theories, that those who spoke with tongues 
uttered inarticulate sounds. The opposite of c&n^/ios, is not 
inarticulate, but unintelligible, i. e. what is not in i^ct under- 
stood. Ye shall speak into the air, i. e. in vain. Tour words 
are lost in the air, no ear receives them. In 9, 26, the man 
who struck in vain is said to smite the air. 

10. There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of them (is) without signifi- 
cation. 

There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices. The words 
61 Tvxot), properly rendered, it may be, are often used to ren- 
ler a statement indefinite, where precision is impossible or 
unimportant. It was no matter, so ^ as the apostle's object 
was concerned, whether the " lunds of sound " in the world 
were more or less. There are so many, or, as we should say, 
* There are ever so m^zny, it may be, languages in the world.' 
Kinds of voices. Calvin understands this of the voices or 
natural cries of animals. All animated nature is vocal ; no 
living creature is mute or utters unintelligible sounds : tota 
igitur naturse series qusB est a Deo ordinata, nos ad distinction 
nem invitat. The context, however, shows that the reference 
is to human i^eech, therefore the words (yew; i^wv) should 
be translated fcinds of languages, Gen. 1, 11. And no one of 
them is withoiU signification, i. e. inarticulate. The phrase 
is {duavri aifxavoi), a language which is no language, that is, 
witnout significancy, which is the essence of a language. The 
illustration contained in this verse goes to prove that speaking 
with tongues was to speak in foreign languages. The very 
point is that as all languages are significant, so the languages 
used by those who spoke with tongues were significant. The 
difficulty was not in the lanraage used, but in the ignorance 
of the hearer. This is still plainer from what follows. 

11. Therefore if I know not the meaning of the 
voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, 
and he that speaketh (shall be) a barbarian unto me. 

Therefore, i. e. because the sounds uttered are significant ; 
because the man does not make a mere senseless noise, but 
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speaks a real language, t1>erefore, if I know not the meaning 
of the voice (i. e. the language), I shall stand in the relation 
of a foreigner to him and he to me. Otherwise it would not 
be so. II* a man utters incoherent, inarticulate sounds, which 
no man living could understand, that would not make him a 
foreigner. It might prove him to be deranged, but not a 
stranger. The word barbarian means simply one of another 
country. All other people, whether civilized or not, were 
barbarians to the Greeks, or to the Romans. As ancient 
civilization came to be confined to those nations, not to be a 
Greek or Roman, was to be uncivilized, and hence barbarian 
or forei^er came to mean without civilization. Just as the 
true rehgion being confined to the Jews, Gentile (one not a 
Jew) came to be synonomous with heathen. In this passage, 
however, barbarian means simply foreigner. Comp. Rom. 1, 
14. Acts 28, 24. Col. 3, 11. 

12. Even so ye, forasmucli as ye are zealous of 
spiritual (gifts), seek that ye may excel to the edifying 
of the church. 

J5Jven 80 ye. That is, as the man who speaks a language 
which I do not understand, is a foreigner to me and I to him, 
so are ye. You too are foreigners to those who do not un- 
derstand the language which you use. As all such unintelli- 
gible speaking is worthless, the apostle exhorts them to seek 
to edify the church. As ye are zealous of spiritual gifts ; 
literally, of spirits. The most probable explanation oi this 
expression is to be sought from 12, 7, where it is said that 
" to every one is given a manifestation of the Spirit." One 
and the same Spirit manifests himself in different ways in dif- 
ferent persons ; and these different manifestations are called 
spirits. Somewhat analogous are the expressions, " spirits of 
the prophets," v. 32; "discernment of spirits," 12, 11 ; "try 
the spirits," 1 John 4, 1 ; and " the seven Spirits of God," 
spoken of in the Apocalypse. In all these cases spirits mean 
manifestations of the Spint, or forms under which the Spirit 
manifests himself. It is not an unusual metonomy when the 
effect receives the name of its cause. Comp. Gal. 6, 17, "The 
spirit lustcth against the flesh," where spirit may mean the 
renewed principle produced by the Spirit. 

Seek that ye may excel (or abound^ to the edifying of the 
church. This is the conunon explanation of this ckuse. But 
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taking the words in their order the passage reads, ^Seek 
(these gifts) with a view to the edification of the church, in 
order that ye may excel.' The former explanation is the more 
natursU. The end or object to be sought is not that they 
might excel; that is not the ultimate object, but the edifica- 
tion of the church. The words irp-urt iya, icrX., therefore, 
naturally go together. *• Seek that ye may abound unto the 
edification of the church,' L e. that ye may possess in rich 
abundance those gifts which are usefiil. 

13. Wherefore let him that speaketh in an (un» 
known) tongue pray that he may interpret. 

This is an inference not only from the preceding verse but 
from the whole preceding argument, which was designed to 
show how useless it is to spe^ in a language which no one 
present understands. The verse admits of two interpretations. 
It ma^ mean that the speaker with tongues should pray for 
the gift of interpretation ; or, that he £ould pra^ with the 
purpose Itva) of mterpreting what he said. The prmcipal rea- 
son for this latter interpretation is the assumption that the 
gift of tongues was exercised only in prayer and praise ; in 
other words, that it consisted in an ecstatic but unintelligible 
and unintelligent pouring out of the heart to Gt>d. It is there- 
fore inferred that "to speak with a tongue," v. 13, and "to 
pray with a tongue," v. 14, mean exactly the same thing ; the 
former being no more comprehensive than the latter. But 
this whole assumption is not only gratuitous but contrary to 
Scripture. The gift of tongues was, according to Acts 2, 6-1 1, 
exercised in decEiring the " wonderftil works of God." It is 
also apparent from what is said in this chapter, vs. 22-25, and 
V. 27, that the gift in question was not confined to acts of de- 
votion. The former interpretation is therefore to be preferred. 
* Let him pray that (?va) he may interoret.* For this use of 
tva after verbs of entreating^ Ac, see Robinson's Greek Lex. 
p. 352. 

14. For if I pray in an (unknown) tongue, my 
spirit prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 

This is the reason why the speaker with tongues should 
pray for the gift of interpretation. Unless he interprets his 
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prayer can do no good ; or, as the same idea is expressed in 
vs. 16, 17, those who are unlearned cannot join in it. Praying 
with a tongue is specified, by way of example, as one mode of 
speaking with tongues. Though the general meaning of this 
verse is thus plain, it is the most difficult verse in the whole 
chapter. Wnat does Paul mean by saying. His spirit prays ? 
There are three answers eiven to this question. 1. That ynrit 
(my spirit) here means uie higher intellectual powers of the 
som, as cusdnguished from the understanding. This verso 
and those which immediately follow, are the pnncipal founda- 
tion of the theory that the speaker with tongues was in a state 
of ecstatic excitement in which his understanding was not 
exercised, so that he knew not what he said or did. How in- 
consistent this theory is with the &cts of the case has ab*eady 
been shown. This view of the passage, therefore, cannot be 
admitted. Besides, it has already l^en remarked, that the 
Scriptures know nothing of this distinction between the reason 
and the understanding. 2. Others say that spirit here means 
the affections. ^ My feelings find utterance in prayer, but my 
understanding is unfruit^L' This would give a good sense ; 
but this meaning of the word spirit is of rare occurrence. In 
most of the passages quoted by lexicographers as examples of 
this use of the term, it really means the Holy Spirit. And in 
this whole discussion, spirit is not once used for the feelings. 
8. Mt/ spirit may mean the Holy Spirit in me ; that is, my 
spiritual gift ; or, my spirit as the organ of the Spirit of God. 
Each man has his own spirit, (comp. v. 12) L e. his own spirit- 
ual gift. And Paul means to sav, that when a man prays in 
an unknown tongue, his spiritual gift is indeed exercised ; in 
other words, the Holy Spirit is active in him, but others are 
not profited. The speaker with tongues is not to be set down 
as an enthusiast, or as a man in a frenzy, or, as the mockers 
said, as a man frill of new wine. He is really the organ of the 
Holy Ghost. But as the influence of the Spirit under which 
he acts, is not irresistible, he should not exercise his gift where 
it can do no good to others. He may pray in silence, v. 28. 
This interpretation seems much more in accordance with the 
use of the word and with the whole drift of the chapter. 

What is meant by saying, my understanding is unfruit- 
fid? It may mean. My understanding is not profited, gains 
no fruit ; that is, I do not understand what I say. Though 
the words in themselves may have this meaning, this interpre- 
tation contradicts all those passages which teach that th« 
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speaker with tongues did understand himself. The worda;, 
therefore, must l^ understood to mean, ^ my understanding 
produces no fruit,' i. e. it does not benefit others. This is in 
accordance with all that precedes, and with the unifom use of 
the word, Eph. 6, 11. Tit. 3, 14. 2 Pet. 1, 8. Matt. 13, 22. 
Paul had, from the beginning, been urging his readers to have 
regard to the edification of l£e church, and he here says, that 
if he prayed in an unknown tongue, though he acted under the 
guidance of the Spirit, his prayer could not profit others.^ 
This interpretation is confinned by vs. 16. 17, as remarked 
above, where the same idea is expressed by saying, the un- 
learned could not say Amen to such a prayer. By ms under- 
standing being unfruitful is therefore meant, that others did 
not understand what he said. 

The ^eat objection to the preceding interpretation is, that 
my spirit and my understanding must be explained in the 
same way. If the latter means mycwa understanding, the 
former must mean my oum spirit. The Holy Ghost, it is sdd, 
never is, and cannot be called my spirit, for the very reason 
that it is distinct fi'om the spirit of man. The interpretation 
^ven above, however, does not suppose that my spirit means 
the Holy Spirit as a person, but the Holy Spirit as a manifest- 
ation ; it is the way m which the Spirit manifests himself in 
me. In other words, it is my spiritual gift. The objection, 
if it have any force, bears as mucn against the conceded mean- 
ing of the phrase, " the spirits of the prophets," as it does 
against the explanation just given of the expression, ^^ my 

* Calvin says, Sensns planus est Si ei*go idiomate mihi ignoto pfreces 
conoipiam, ao spiritus mihi verba snppeditet : ipse quidem spiritos qui lin- 
goam meam gubernot, orabit ; sed mens mea vel alibi vagabitor, vel saltern 
non erit orationis particeps. This implies, that the gift of tongues, at least 
when disjoined from the gift of interpretation, was the power to speak in a 
language which the speaker himself did not at the time understand. Acoord- 
ingly just beforo he had asked, Si donnm linguae ab inteliigentia separetur, ita 
ut qui pronuntiat, sit ipse sibi barbarus, quid proficiet sic balbutiendo ? Yet 
Calvin himself regarded this as ridiculous. Quam ridiculum ftiisset, linguam 
hominis Romani formari Dei Spiritu ad pronuntiandas voces Graecas, quae 
loquenti es&ent prorsus ignotae : qualiter psittaci, et picae, et corvi humanas 
voces fingere docentur? It is veiy certain, however, that the gift of tongues 
was possessed by those who had not the gift of interpretation, and yet, even in 
those cases, it was edifying to the speaker. It therefore follows, that this 
view of the nature of the gift must be erroneous. Those speaking with tongues 
were not parrots or ravens. The expression in the text, my vndentanding tt 
imfruitfidf consequently cannot moan, " I do not myself understand what I 
•ay,* 
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spirit.'' The spirits of the prophets means the Holy Ohost as 
m^dfested in the prophets, or the spiritual influence of which 
they were the subjects. And that is just the meaning of my 
tpirit in this passage. 

15. What is it then ? I will pray with the spirit, 
and I will pray with the understanding also : I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also. 

What is it then / L e. what is the practical conclusion 
from what has been said ? That conclusion is expressed bjr 
Paul's avowal of his own purpose. The interpretation of this 
verse of course depends on that of the preceding. Accord- 
ingly, some say, the meaning is, I wiU pray not only with the 
reason, but with the understanding also, i. e. not only with 
the higher powers of my nature in exercise, but also with such 
a command of the understanding as to be able to comprehend 
and to interpret what I say.* 2. Others say the passage 
means, *I will pray with the heart and with the understand- 
ing ; my mind and feelings shall unite in the exerdse.' A 
ver^ good^ sense, but entirely foreign to the context. The 
sentiment is correct in itself but it is not what Paul here says. 
3. According to the third interpretation the sense is, *I will 
not only pray in the exercise of my spiritual gift, but so as to 
be understood by others ; ' L e. not only spirituaUy but intelli- 
gibly. If rip voi, with the understanding^ may mean, as the 
modems say it does, * with a view to interpret ' (Hev^) ; it 
certainly may mean, * with a view to be understood.' That is, 
this is what is implied and intended in what the apostle says. 
When a man spoke t^ urcv/iari, with the Spirit^ the Spirit was 
the principium mavenSy the moving prmciple, determining 
him to speak, and what to say. When he spake with t^ vol, 
with the understanding^ the understanding was that control- 
ling principle. These two could be combined. The man 
could so speak under the guidance of the Spirit as to be intel- 
ligible to others. 

* Thif view of the subject supposes the speakers with tonffnes to have been 
In a state somewhat analogous to that of somnambulists ; whose spiritual na- 
ture is in activity, but their ordinary intellectual consciousness is suspended, 
00 that when they are recorded, they do not remember any thing they said or 
did when in their soranambnlistio oondition. 

13 
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IfffiU sing. The word (i^aXXcti') means to touch ; then to 
touch the cords of a stringed instrument, i. e. to play upon it ; 
then to sing or chant in harmony with such instrument ; and 
then to sing or chant. This last is its New Testament mean- 
ing. It appears from this as well as from other passages, that 
singing was from the becoming a part of Christian worship. 
Pliny, about forty years kter, says, Christianos solitos f uisse 
canere antelucanos hymnos Christo. 

16. 17. Else, when thou shalt bless with the spuit, 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he under- 
standeth not what thou sayest ? For thou verily givest 
thanks well, but the other is not edified. 

.ElsSj i. e. since in that case. That is, in case you do not 
speak intelligibly {rm vci as well as np wtvfiari). If thou shalt 
Uess with the spirit. That is, bless Gk>d, including praise and 
thanksgiving. The word translated to give thanks^ m the last 
clause of the verse expresses the same idea. By the Spirit^ 
i. e. under the influence of the Spirit, or in the exercise of 
your spiritual gift, as in the preceding verse. JSow shall he 
thtU occupieth theplcu»o^thetmleamedyhe.{tBtuirov) ofapri- 
vote person. The word is used to designate one out of office 
in opposition to officers ; and in general, one who does not 
possess the distinguishing characteristic of the class to which 
it is opposed. It here designates the ungifted in opposition to 
those who had the gift of tongues ; or rather, it is anplicable 
to any one who was ignorant of the language used by the 
speaker. Comp. vs. 23. 24. Acts 4, 13. 2 Cor. 11, 6. The 
context shows that Paul does not refer to laymen in oppositioQ 
to church officers ; for the officers were just as likely to be 
(iSutfrcu) unlearned as to the langui^e usea as others. To fiU 
the place means to occupy the position ; not a particular part 
of the place of assembly asogned to laymen, but to sustain the 
relation to the speaker of one unacquainted with the tongue 
wl^ich he uses. Say Amen at thy giving^ of thanksy i. e. assent 
or respond to it. Amen is a Hebrew adjective signifying trus 
or faithful, often used adverbially at the end of a sentence to 
express assent to what is said, in the sense of so let it be. In the 
Jewish synagogue it was the custom for the people to respond 
to the prayers by audibly saying Am^i, by which they signi- 
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fied their assent and participation in the petitions which had 
been offered. Bvxtorf^a Tahn. Lexicon, Vitringa de Synag. 
Great importance was attached hj the Jews to saying Amen. 
Schoettgen quotes numerous passages to show to what a su- 
perstitious extreme this was carried. ^^ He who says Amen is 
greater than he that blesses.'^ " Whoever says Amen, to him 
the gates of Paradise are opened." " Whoever says Amen 
shortly, his days shall be shortened ; whoever answers Amen 
distinctly and at length, his days shall be lengthened." Ac- 
cording to Justin Martyr, Apolog. iL 97, the custom passed 
over to the Christian church. This seems also intimated in 
this passage ; the expression is, '^ Say the Amen," i e. utter 
the mmiliar formula of assent. The unlearned cannot thus 
assent, since he knotes not what thou sayest. Men cannot 
assent to what they do not understand, because assent implies 
the affirmation of the truth of that to which we assent. It is 
impossible, therefore, to loin in prayers uttered in an unknown 
tongue. The Romish church persists in the use of the Latin 
language in her public services not only in opposition to the 
very idea and intent of worship, but also to the express pro- 
hibition of the Scriptures. For the very thing here prohibited 
is praying in public in a language which the people do not un- 
derstand. It is indeed said that words may touch the feelings 
which do not convey any distinct notions to the mind. But 
wo cannot say Amen to such words, any more than we can to 
a flute. Such blind, emotional worship, if such it can be 
called, stands at a great remove from the intelligent service 
demanded by the apostle. Thou verily giveet thanks toeUy i. e. 
in a way acceptable to Ood and profitable to yoursel£ This 
proves that the speaker must have understood what he said. 
For if the unintelligible is useless, it must be so to the speaker 
as well as to the hearer. If it was necessary that they should 
understand in order to be edified, it was no less necessary that 
ho should understand what he said in order to be benefited. 
This verse is therefore decisive against all theories of the gift 
of tongues which assume that those who used them did not 
understand their own words. The Scriptures recognize no 
unintelligent worship of God, or any spiritual edification (in 
the case of adults) disconnected firom the truth ; whether that 
edification be sought by sounds or signs, whether by prayers 
or sacraments. 

18. 19. I thank my God, I speak with tongues 
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more than ye all : yet in the church I had rather speak 
five words with my understanding, that (by my voice) 
I might teach others also, .than ten thousand words in 
an (unknown) tongue. 

That Paul should ^ve thanks to God that he was more 
abondantlv endowed with the gift of tongues, if that gift con- 
sisted in the abilitv to speak in lan^ages which he himself 
did not understand, and the use of which, on that assumption, 
could according to his principle benefit neither himself nor 
others, is not to be believed. Equally clear is it from this 
verse that to speak with tongues was not to speak in a state 
of mental unconsciousness. The common doctrine as to the 
nature of the gift, is the only one consistent with this passage. 
Paul says that although he could speak in foreign limguages 
more than the Corinthians, he would rather speak five words 
with his understanding^ i. e. so as to be intelligible, than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue. In the churchy L e. 
in the assembly. That I might teach others also^ (Karqxim) to 
instruct orally. Gal. 6, 6. This shows what is meant by speak- 
ing with the understanding. It is speaking in such a way as 
to convey instruction. 

20. Brethren, be not children in understanding : 
howbeit in malice be ye children, but in understanding 
be men. 

There are two characteristics of children ; the one a dispo- 
sition to be pleased with trifles, or to put a fiilse estimate on 
things ; the other, comparative innocence. There is a great 
difference as to every thing evil between a little child and a 
full-grown man. The former of these characteristics the 
a{>ostle wished the Corinthians to lay aside. Tlie latter he 
wished them to cultivate. They had displaved a childish dis- 
position in estimating the gift of tongues above more useful 
gifljs, and in using it when it could answer no good purpose. 
A little child, however, is some thing so lovely, and is so often 
held up in Scripture for imitation, that he could not say, with- 
out qualification, Be not children. He therefore says, Be not 
children as to understanding ; but as to malice^ a comprehen- 
sive word for evil dispositions, he ye children. So our Lord 
said. Except ye be converted, and become as little children, 
ye diall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 18, 8. 
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21. In the law it is written, With (men of) other 
tongues and other lips will I speak unto this people ; 
and yet for all that will they not hear me, saith the 
Lord. 

In the ktw. Hie word hiw &i^6e.s that Trhich binds; <?*- 
pecialiy tliat which binds the conficionce as a riiJe of faith and 
)iritctlce. That tuIq may be revealed iu our hearts^ in tb© 
whole ScriptareSj ia the Pentateuch, or in the moral law \ and 
heuce the word as iwed in Scripture may refer to any one of 
those forms in which the will of God is made kuo^Ti ; or it 
may include them all. The context must decide its meaning 
JO each particular case* Here, as in John 10, 34- Itom. 3, 20, 
and el**ewhere, the reference is not to the Pentateuch, but to 
the Old Testament, The passage quoted is In. 28, IL 12, 
wliich in our version etauda thus, "For vnllx stammering lips, 
and another tongue, will he epeat to this people. To whom 
he said, This is tlie rest wherewith ye may cause the weary to 
rest ; and this is tho refresliing ; yet they would not hear," 
The apostlo gives the 11th vers^e in a free translation, and the 
concluding words of the 12th. He does not quote the pas^go 
as having any prophetic reference to the events in Corinth ; 
much less does he give an allegorieal interpretation of it in 
order to make it a condemnation of speakiug with tongues. 
It is a simple reference to a fii^ml event in the Jewbh history 
from which the Corinthians might derive a useful lesson. Tho 
Jews had refuged to hear the prophets speaking their own 
language^ and God threatened to bring upon them a people 
whose language they could not understand. This was a 
judgment \ a mark of displeasure designed as a punishment 
and not for their conversion- From this the Corinthians 
might learn that it was no mark of the divine favour to have 
teachers whose language they could not understand. They 
were turning a blessing Into a curse. The gift of tongues was 
designetl, among other things, to facilitate the propagation of 
tho gospel, hj enabling Ciiristiana to address pectple of vari- 
ous nations efich in his own language. Used finr this pur- 
pose it was a blessing ; but to employ it tor the sake of display, 
m addressing those who could not understand the language 
emp]oye<l, was to make it a curse. The Spirit of God often 
confers gifts on men, and then holds theui responaible for tho 
way ia which they cxeroiso them* 
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22. Wheiefore tongues are for a sign, not to them 
that believe, but to them that bdieve not : but prophe- 
sying (serveth) not for them that believe not, but for 
them which believe. 

There are two inaccuracies in tliis version which obscure 
the sense; The first is the introduction of the word serveth 
after prophesying. The clauses are paralleL Tongues are for 
a sign to one class, and ]^rophes}ring to another. Nothing 
need be sm)plied ; what is implied is, that prophesying w /or 
a sign. Tiie introduction of the word serveth is not only un- 
necessary, but contrary to the context. The second inaccura- 
cy is expressing the force of the datives (irMrrcvowt and Airtb^ 
Tois) by to in the first member of the verse, and by /or in the 
second member. There is no reason for this change. The 
relation expressed is the same in both cases. ^ Tongues are 
for the one, prophesying are for the other ; * or, * Tongues are 
for a sign to the one, and prophesying to the other.' The 
connection between this verse and what precedes is indicated 
by the word wh^eforey or so that. The inference may be 
drawn either from the immediately preceding clause, viz., 
*^ For all that they will not hear me, saith the Lord ; " or fix>m 
the historical fiu^ referred to in the whole verse. If the for- 
mer, then the design of the apostle is to show that as teaching 
the Hebrews by men of other tongues did not render them 
obedient ; so speaking in other tongues would not profit the 
Corinthiams. If the latter, then the design is to show, that as 
sending foreigners among the Hebrews was a mark of God's 
displeasure, so speaking in the Christian assemblies in foreign 
languages would be a curse and not a blessing. The latter 
view is demanded by the whole context. 

The inference from the preceding verse is that tongues are 
a sign not to the believing but to the unbelieving, and pro- 
phesying just the reverse. This difficult verse is variously 
explained. 1. The word sign is taken in the sense of mark or 
proofs 9AvAieia it is said, ^Hhe signs of an apostle," 2 Cor. 12, 
12, that is, the tokens by which an apostle may be known. 
Comp. Luke 2, 12. 2 Thess. 3, 17. The meaning of the pas- 
sage would then be, 'Tongues are a proof that those among 
whom they are used are not believers, but unbelievers ; and 
prophesying is a proof that they are believers, and not unbe- 
lievers.' But when the word is used in this sense, the thing 
•f which it is a sign is put in the genitive. It is a sign of 
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not t^ or for, 2, It majr meati a prodigy or womhr. This la 
a Tcry common mme of the word, as io tlie familiar phrase;, 
*' signs and wonders." Tho mes^nmg is tlien commonly made 
to be, * Tongues are a wonder designed not for the benetlt of be** 
licvers, but for unbelievers ; and on the other hand^ prophe^ 
is a wonder deaij^ned not for the benefit of unbelievers, but 
for the benefit of believers,* But this m neither true nor in 
accordance with v. 24, It is not truo that the g^ft of tongnea 
was designed exchmively for the conversion of unbelievers. 
Why should not that ^ift bo exercised for the editieation, as 
well as ibr the conversion of men? Their conversion would 
not enable them to understand the native langiiaj^e of the 
apostles* Much less is it true that prophecy was dealgned ex- 
clusively for the cditication of believers. The prophets arid 
apostles were sent forth for the conversion of the world. And 
in V, 24 the conversion of unbelievers h specified as the very 
effect to be anticipated from the use of this gil\. A still more 
decisive objection to this interpretation is, that it does not 
give the true conclusion from the preceding verse. Tlie nap 
tnro of the |>reinises must decide the nature of tlie inference. 
It is not a fair inference from the fact that atthongh God sent 
foreigners to teach tho Hebrews they still continued disobedi- 
ent, that foreign tongues were designed for the conversion of 
unbelievers, Tlie very opposite conclusion would naturally 
follow from that fact^ 3, otgn may here mean a warning or 
Rign of punishment, ' Tongues are a w^arning, designed not 
for bcUcverSj but for unbehevers^' who are undei'stood to Im, 
not those merely witliout taitli, but positive infidels, or obsti- 
nate rejectors of the truth. To this, however, it may be ob* 
jected, that the word unbeliever (airtcrro*) ia used in v* 24 fop 
those without faith, and that to assume a change of meaning 
in the game context Js mo^t unnatural. A still more serious 
objection is, that thin interpretation cannot be carried out. 
It cannot be said that prophecy m a w amiiig designed for be- 
lievers. The two members of the senteuce are so related that 
wliatever is said of the gill of tongues, must be true, niutan- 
4U fnuiatiM^ of prophecy* K the one be a punishment de- 
signed for unbelievers, the other must be a punishment de- 
signed for believers, 4. The most satisfactory exjilanation is 
to talto sign in the general sense of any iuilie^tion of the 
divine prew^nce, * Tongut^s are a manifestation of God, hav. 
iiig Tftference, not to believers, but to unbelievera ; and prc^ 
phccy is a simiUir manifestation, having reference, not to 
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imbeHeyerB, but to beHevers.' By tongues^ however, is not to 
be understood the gift of tongues, but, as v. 21 requires^ 
foreign languages, i. e. languages unknown to the hearers. 
The meaning is, that when a people are disobedient, God 
sends them teachers whom they cannot understand; when 
they are obedient, he sends them proj^ets speaking their own 
language. This is the natural conclusion from the premises 
contained in v. 21. When the Hebrews were disobedient 
God sent foreigners among them; when obedient, he sent 
them prophets. Wherefore^ i. e. hence it follows, that unin- 
telligible teachers are for the unbelieving; those who can be 
understood are for the believing. This view is also consistent 
with what follows, which is designed to show that speaking in 
a language which those who hear cannot understand is the 
cause of evil ; whereas speaking intelli^bly is the source of 
good. It must be remembered that it is not the gift of 
tongues of which the apostle speaks, but Sjpeakin^ to people 
in a language which they do not understand. And therefore 
this interpretation does not \mip\j any dispara^ment of the 
gift in question. When used aright, that is, when employed 
m addressing those to whom the language uised was intelU^- 
ble, it was prophecy. The obscurity of the passage arises in 
a great measure from the ambiguit;^ of the expresdon to speak 
with tongues. It means to speak m foreign or unknown Ian- 
linages. But a language may be said to oe unknown either 
m reference to the speaker or to the hearer. It is said to be 
unknown to the speaker, if not previously acquired ; and it is 
said to be unknown to the hearers if they do not understand 
it. The a|>ostle uses the expression sometimes in one sense 
and sometimes in the other. When it is said that the apostles, 
on the dav of Pentecost, spake with tongues, it means that 
they used languages which they had never learned ; but when 
Paul says he would rather speak five words intelligibly than 
ten thousand words with a ton^e, he means in a language 
unknown to the hearers. Speakii^ with tongues in the one 
sense, was a grace and a blessing; m the other sense, it was a 
folly and a curse. It was of speaking with tongues in the lat* 
ter sense the apostle treats in these verses. 

23. If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one place, and all speak vidth tongues, and there 
come in (those that are) unlearned, or unbeUevers, will 
they not say that ye are mad? 
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If ther^ore. The inference from the preceding representa- 
tion is, that speaking in langnages not understood by the peo- 
ple is undesirable and useless. To show the justness of this 
conclusion the apostle supposes the case which follows. J^ 
the whole chv/rch he come together in one place. That is, if all 
the Christians of the place, or the whole congregation, be as- 
sembled. This is one of the conditions of the hypothesis. 
Another is, that all should speak with tongues. This does not 
necessarily imply either that all present had the gift of tongues, 
or that all who possessed the gift spoke at one and the same 
time, although ^om vs. 27 and 80 it may be inferred that this 
was sometimes done. All that the words here require is that 
fJl who spoke used foreign languages. To speak with tongues 
must mean to speak in languages unknown to the hearers. 
The third condition of the case supposed is, that unlearned 
and unbelievers should come into the meeting. Who are the 
(28camu), the unlearned here intended? 1. Some say they 
were Christians ignorant of the gift of tongues, because they 
are distinguished from unbelievers^ or those not Christians. 
2. Others say that the unlearned are those who were ignorant 
of Christianity, and the (^atrurroi) unbelievinff^ are those who 
knew and rejected it, i. e. mfidels. This is giving to the word 
a force which it has not in itself, and which the context does 
not give it. 3. The simplest explanation is that the unlearned 
were those ignorant of the language spoken, and the tmbeliev- 
ing those not Christians, whether Jews or Gentiles. Such 
persons were doubtless often led, from curiosity or other mo- 
tives, to attend the Christian assemblies. The two classes 
(the unlearned and the unbelieving) are not so distinguished 
that the same person might not belong to both classes. The 
same persons were either JZuSnai or otircaroi, according to the 
aspect under which they were viewed. Viewed in relation to 
the languages spoken, they were unlearned; viewed in rela- 
tion to Chnstiamty, they were unbelievers. The apostle asks 
what impression such persons, in the case supposed, would re* 
ceive ? Would they not say ye are mad f John 12, 20. Acts 
12, 16. 26, 24. 

24. 25. But if all prophesy, and there come in one 
that believeth not, or (one) unlearned, he is convinced 
of all, he is judged of all : and thus are the secrets of 
his heart made manifest ; and so falling down on (his) 

13* 
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face he will worship God, and report that God is in 
you of a truth. 

This is another part of the inference from what was said in 
vs. 21. 22. Speaking in languages unknown to the hearers is 
not adapted to do good; speaking intelligibly is suited to 
produce the happiest effects. JfM propK&9y^ i. e. if all the 
speakers speak under the guidance of the Spirit in a language 
which the nearers can understand. If one thcU believeA noty 
or one unlearned. From these words it is manifest that the 
unlearned were not Christians as distmguished from Jews or 
Gentiles here called unbelievers, for the same effect is said to 
be produced on both. The tmleamed were therefore as much 
the subjects of conversion as the unbelieving. The meaning 
is, if any person, either ignorant or destitute of fidth, should 
come in, he would be convinced by aU. That is, what he 
heard from all would carry conviction to his mind. He would 
be convinced of the truth of what he heard; convinced of sin, 
of righteousness and of judgment, John 16, 8 ; convinced that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God, Acts 9, 20. 22 ; 
and that it is a &ithfrd saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ is come into the world to save sinners, 1 
Tim. 1, 16. JSe is judged ofcUl^he. examined, searched into 
(<ii/a«cpiKcrai) ; for the word of God is a discemer (Kpcrucos) of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart, Heb. 4, 12. The result 
of this searching examination is, that the secrets of his heart 
are made mantfest; that is, they are revealed to himsel£ 
His real character and moral state, with regard to which he 
was before i^orant, are made known to him* The effect of 
this is humility, contrition, self-condemnation, and turning 
unto God. This is expressed by saying, so i. e. in this con- 
dition of a convinced sinner who has been brought to the 
knowledge of himse\£t falling down on his face^ he toiU wor- 
ship Ood, The first step in religion is entire self-abasement ; 
such a conviction of sin, L e. of guilt and pollution, as shall 
lead to self-condemnation and self-abhorrence, and to a com- 
plete renunciation of all dependence on our own righteousness 
and strength. When the soul is thus humbled God reveals 
himself sooner or later, in mercy, manifesting himself as recon- 
ciled in Jesus Christ ; and then we worship him. This ex- 
presses reverence, love and confidence. It is the return of the 
soul to the fiivour and fellowship of God. One who has had 
such an exp*3rience cannot keop it to himself. The apostle 
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therefore describes the convert as dedarmgiy L e. proclaiming 
aloud that God u in y&u of a truth. "With the heart man 
betie%'fcth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession 
is made unto Kilyatlou," Rom, 10, 10* It k not enough to be- 
littve the truth, it mast be puhlicl j professed ; because confer 
si on is the natural fruit of feith. When there is a proper 
apprehension of the value of the truth, and a sincere appropr! 
at ion of the promises of God to ourselves, there wOl be the 
desire to acknowledge his goodness and to proclaim the truth 
to others. The thinj^ acknowledged is, that God is in f/ou, 
!, e, that Christianity is divine ; that Christiima are not deluded 
famitics* but the true children of God, in whom he dwells 
by hia Hpirit Tlie convert therefore joins himself to them to 
nhare their £ite, to take part in whatever of reproach or per- 
sr*cution falls to their lot. Thi8 confession is made with confi- 
dence, J}e4jliiring that God is in you of a trtdA, It is not a 
mere conjecture, but a firm conviction, founded on experience, 
L e. on the demonstration of th^^ Spirit, 2, 4^ 

special directions as to tfw mode of conducting tfmr puhll^ 

amemblies^ vs, 26-40, 

The apostle concludes tbia chapter with certain practical 
directions derived from the principles which he had laid down. 
He neither dcoiett the reality of the extraordinary gifts with 
which tlie Corinthians were so richly endowed, nor forbade 
their exerciJfe, He only enjoined that mutual editicatioa 
should bo the end aimed at, v, 26, With regard to those 
havhtg the gill of tongues, he directed that not more than 
two, or at most three, should t*peak, and that in suceession, 
while one interpreted. But in eti*ie no interpreter was present, 
there was to be no speaking with tongues, va, ii7. 28. Of the 
pro]*hets also only two i>r thrt**^ were to si>eak, and the rest 
were to sit in judgment on what was said* In case a new 
revelation was made to one of the prophets, he was not to iu- 
terrujjt the speaker, but wait until be had concluded ; or the 
one was to give way to the other. Both were not to speak at 
the same time, for God did not approve of conftision. As the 
influence of which the prophets were the subjects did not dc^ 
»troy their sell-control^ there could be no difficulty in obeying 
tbis injunction, va, 29-33, Women were not to speak in pub- 
lie ; but to seek instruction at home. This prohibition vq^Xs 
on the divint'ly established subordinatiuu of the women, ;u3d 
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OB the instinct of propriety, vs. 34. 85. The Corinthians were 
not to act in this matter as though they were the oldest or the 
only chnrch, v. 36. The apostle re<][mres all classes, no matter 
how highly gifted, to regard his directions as the commands 
of Chnst, vs. 37. 38. He smns np the chapter in two sen- 
tences. 1. Earnestly to seek the gift of prophecy, imd not to 
prohibit the exercise of the gift of tongues. 2. To do all 
things with decency and order. 

26. How is it then, brethren ? when ye come to- 
gether, every one of you hath a Psahn, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
Let all things be done unto edifying. 

JTow is it then? i. e. as in v. 15, What is the conclusion 
from what has been said? What is the condition of things 
among you ? How, in point of feet, do you conduct your 
public worship? When ye come together. That is, as often 
as ye come together, ikeiry one of you haJth^ &c. JBhery 
one is used distributively ; one has this and another that. A 
psalniy a song of praise to God. This can hardly mean one 
of the Psalms of the Old Testament ; but something prepared 
or suggested for the occasion. One was impelled by the 
Spirit to pour forth his heart in a song of praise. Comp. v. 15. 
^ath a doctrine^ i. e. comes prepared to expound some doc- 
trine. Sdth a tongue^ L e. is able and impelled to deliver an 
address or to pray in an unknown tongue. Sath a revelation^ 
i e. as a prophet he has received a revelation from God which 
he desires to communicate. JIath an interpretation^ i. e. is 
prepared to give the interpretation of some discourse previ- 
ously delivered in an unknown ton^e. This passage, and 
indeed the whole chapter, presents a lively image of an early 
Christian assembly. Although there were officers in every 
diurch, appointed to conduct the services and especially to 
teach, yet as the extraordinary gift» of the Spirit were not 
coined to them or to any particular class, any member pres- 
ent who experienced the working of the Spirit in any of its 
extraordinary manifestations, was authorized to use and exer- 
cise his gift. Under such circumstances conftision could hard- 
ly feil to ensue. That such disorder did prevail in the public 
assemblies in Corinth is clear enough from this chapter. To 
correct this evil is the apostle's design in this whole passage. 
It was only so long as tiie gifts of tongues, of prophecy, of 
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miracles, and others of a like kind continued in the chnrch 
that the state of things here described prevailed. Since those 
gifts have ceased, no one has the right to rise in the church 
under the impulse of his own mind to take part in its services. 
The general rule which the apostle lays down, applicable to 
all gifts alike, is that every thing shoidd be done unto edifying. 
That is, that the edification of the church should be the object 
aimed at in the exercise of these gifts. It was not enough 
that a man felt himself the subject of a divine influence ; or 
that acting under it would be agreeable or even profitable to 
himself he must sit in silence unless the exercise of his gift 
would benefit the brethren as a worshipping assembly. 

27. If any man speak in an (unknown) tongue, 
(let it be) by two, or at the most (by) three, and (that) 
by course ; and let one interpret 

As to the use of the gift of tongues, the directions were 
that only two or three having that ^ift should speak ; that 
they were not to speak together, but in succesdon ; and that 
one should interpret what the others said. 

28. But if there be no interpreter, let him keep 
silence in the church ; and let hmi speak to himself, 
and to God. 

If neither the speaker himself nor any other person present, 
have the gift of interpretation, the former was to keep silence 
in the churchy i. e. in the public assembly. And let him ^peak 
to himself^ and to God, or, for himseU^ and for God. That 
is, let him commune silently with God in the exercise of his 
gift. As, according to Paul, all true worship is intelligent, it 
IS evident that if in the exercise of the gift of tonmies, there 
was communion with God, the understanding could not have 
been in abeyance. In that gift, not only the words, but also 
the thoughts and the accompanying emotion were communi- 
cated or excited by the Spirit. Those having that gift spake 
as the Spirit gave them utterance, Acts 2, 4. 

29. 80. Let the prophets speak two or three, and 
let the others judge. If (any thing) be revealed to 
another that sitteth by, let the first hold his peace. 

The number of prophets who were to speak at any one 
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meeting was also limited to two or three. The others were 
to judge, i. e. exercise the gift of " the discerning of spirits,'* 
12, 10. From this passaj^e it may be inferred that this latter 
gift was a concomitant of the gift of prophecy ; for the other 
prophets, i. e. those who did not speak were to sit in judgment 
on what was said, in order to decide whether those clauning 
to be prophets were really inspired. The case, however, 
might occur that a communication from the Spirit might be 
m^e to one prophet while another was speaking. What was 
to be done then ? As it was contrary to order for two to 
speak at the same time, the one speaking must either at once 
stop, or the receiver of the new revelation must wait until his 
predecessor had concluded his discourse. The imperative form 
of the expression (6 9rpairo$ crtyaru)), let the first be silenty is in &- 
vour of the former view. This would suppose that the &ct 
of a new communication being made, indicated that it was 
entitled to be heard at once. There are two reasons, how- 
ever, which may be urged for the second view. The inter- 
ruption of a speaker was itself disorderly, and therefore 
contrary to the whole drift of the apostle's directions ; and 
secondly, what follows is most naturaUy understood as assign- 
ing the reason why the receiver of the new revelation should 
wait. The meaning may be, ^ Let the first be silent before the 
other begins? 

31. For ye may all prophesy one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be comforted. 

This verse assigns the reason why two prophets should 
not speak at the same time. They could all have the oppor- 
timity of speaking one by one. Not indeed at the same meet- 
ing, for he had before limited the number of speakers to two 
or three for any one occasion. Th^cU all may leam^ and all 
may be comforted. This is the end to be attained by their 
all speaking. The discourse of one might suit the wants of 
some hearers ; and that of another might be adapted to the 
case of others. Thus all hearers womd receive instruction 
and consolation. The latter word {consolation) ^ however, is 
not so comprehensive as the original, which means not only to 
comfort, but also to exhort and to admonish. 

32. And the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets. 
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This verse is coimected by a$id to the preceding as con- 
taining an additional reason for the injunction in v. 31. ^ You 
need not speak together, because you can aU have the opoor- 
tunity of speaking successively, anc^ou are not compellea to 
speak by any irresistible impulse.' The spirits of the prophets. 
The word spirit is used here (comp. vs, 12. 14. 16) for tne di- 
vine influence under which the prophets spoke. That influ- 
ence was not of such a nature as to destroy the self-control of 
those who were its subjects. It ^d not throw them into a 
state of fren^ analogous to that of a heathen pythoness. The 
prophets of (rod were calm and self-possessed. This being the 
case, there was no necessity why one should interrupt another, 
or why more than one should speak at the same time. The 
one speaking could stop when he pleased ; and the one who 
received a revelation could wait as long as he pleased. The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets, L e. under 
tneir control. According to another interpretation the spirits 
of the prophets means their own spirits (or minds), considered 
as the organs of the Holy Spirit. But this is contrary to the 
use of the word in the context ; and moreover it is inconsist- 
ent with the sense assigned to the word by the advocates of 
this interpretation. They say that spirit means the higher 
powers of the mind in distinction from the understanding. In 
this sense every man, whether the subject of divine influence 
or not, has a spirit. In other words, according to their theory 
it is not because the higher powers of the mind are the organs 
of the Spirit of God that they are called spirits. It is there- 
fore inconsistent to assign that reason for the use of the word 
here. The interpretation above given of this verse is the one 
commonly adopted. Many commentators, however, under- 
stand the apostle to say, that the spirits of the prof)hets are 
subject to one another, i. e. to other prophets ; and therefore 
if one is speaking he should yield to another who wishes to 
speak. This idea is not suited to the context. It would sug- 
gest merely a reason why one ought to yield to the other. 
What the apostle says and wishes to prove is, that one can 
yield to the other. A prophet was not forced to speak by the 
spirit which he had received. 

83. For God is not (the author) of confusion, but 
of peace, as in all churches of the saints. 

This is the reason why the spirits of the prophets must be 
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assumed to be subject to the prophets. TTiey are from God ; 
but God is not a Grod of disorder or of commotion, but of peace. 
Therefore every spirit which is from him, must be capable of 
control. He never impels men to act contrary to the princi- 
ples which he has ordained. . If he wills order to prevail in 
the church, he never impels men to be disorderly. T^ is a 
truth of wide application. When men pretend to be influ- 
enced by the Spint of God in doing what God forbids, whether 
in disturbing the peace and order of the church, by insubordi- 
nation, violence or abuse, or in any other way, we may be 
sure that they are either deluded or impostors. 

34. Let your women keep silence in tte churches : 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but (thev 
are commanded) to be under obedience, as also saith 
the law. 

The words as in all the churches of the sainUf^ if connect- 
ed with verse 33, contain a proof of what had just been said. 
*• I may appeal to all the churches of the saints in proof that 
God is the God not of commotion, but of peace.* Most com- 
mentators, however, connect them with v. 34. ^ As in all the 
churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in the 
churches ; for it is not permitted to t^em to speak ; but thet/ 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the law.' 
The reasons for preferring this connection are, 1. That verse 
33 has an appropriate conclusion in the words " God is not a 
God of confusion but of peace." 2. The words as in aU the 
churcTies of the saints^ if connected with v. 33, do not give a 
pertinent sense. The apostle would be made to prove a con- 
ceded and undeniable truth by an appeal to the authority or 
experience of the church. 3. K connected with v. 34, this 
passage is parallel to 11, 16, where the custom of the churches 
m rererence to the deportment of women in public is appealed 
to as authoritative. The sense is thus pertment and good. 
* As is the case in all other Christian churches, let your women 
keep silence in the public assemblies.' The £act that in no 
Christian church was public speaking permitted to women 
was itself a strone proof that it was unchristian, i. e. contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity. Paul, however, adds to the pro- 
hibition the weight of apostolic authority, and not of that only 
but also the authority of reason and of Scripture. It is not 
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permitted to them to spe(xk. The speaking intended is public 
speaking, and especially in the church. In the Old Testament 
it had been predicted that " Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy ; " a prediction which the apostle Peter quotes 
as verified on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2, 17 ; and in Acts 
21, 9 mention is made of four daughters of Philip who prophe- 
sied. The apostle himself seems to take for granted, in 1 1, 5, 
that women might receive and exercise the gift of prophecy. 
It is therefore only the public exercise of the ^ift that is pro- 
hibited. The rational ground fbr this prohibition is that it is 
contrary to the relation of subordination in which the woman 
stands to the man that she apnear as a public teacher. Both 
the Jews and Greeks adopted the same rule ; and therefore 
the custom, which the Corinthians seemed disposed to intro- 
duce, was contrary to established usage. The scriptural 
ground is expressed in the words as also saith the law^ i. e. 
the will of God as made known in the Old Testament. There, 
as well as in the New Testament, the doctrine that women 
should be in subjection is clearly revealed. 

85. And if they will learn any thing, let them ask 
their husbands at home : for it is a shame for women 
to speak in the church. 

The desire for knowledge in women is not to be repressed, 
and the facilities for its acquisition are not to be denied them. 
The refinement and delicacy of their sex, however, should be 
carefully preserved. They may learn all they widi to know 
without appearing before the public. For it is a shame for 
women to speak in the church. "Hie word used is otcrxpo?, 
which pronerly means ugfyy deformed. It is spoken of any 
thing which excites disgust. As the peculiar power and use- 
fulness of women depend on their being the objects of admira- 
tion and affection, any thing which tends to excite the oppo- 
site sentiments should for that reason be avoided. 

86. What 1 came the word of God out from you ? 
or came it unto you only ? 

That is. Are you the mother church ? or are you the only 
ohurch? The word of Ood here means the gospel. Paul 
means to ask, whether the gospel took its rise in Corinth ? 
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Tlie disregard which the people of that church manifested for 
the castoms of their sister churdies seemed to evince an as- 
saming and arrogant temper. They acted as though thoj 
were entitled to be independent, if not to prescribe the law 
to others. Paul takes the authority of the church for grant- 
ed. He assumes that any thing contrary to the general senti- 
ment and practice of the people of Gk>d is wrong. This he 
does because he understands by the church the boc^ of Christy 
those in whom the Holv Spirit dwells, and whose character 
and conduct are controlled and governed by his influence. 

37. If any man think himself to be a pit:q[>het, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord. 

If any man thinky Ac. That is. If any man, with or with- 
out just reason, assumes to be a prophet^ L e. inspired ; or 
spiritualf i, e. the possessor of any gift of the Spirit, let him 
prove himself what he claims to be by submitting to my au- 
thority. Here, as in 1 John 4, 6, (" He that knoweth G^ 
heareUi us ; he that is not of God, heareth not us,") submission 
to the in&llible authority of the apostles is made the test of a 
divine mission and even of conversion. This must be so. If 
the apostles were the in&llible organs of the Holy Ghost, to 
disobey them in any matter of faith or practice is to refuse 
to obey God. The inference which Romanists draw from this 
^t is, that as the apostleship is a permanent office in the 
church, and as the prelates are the bearers of that office, there- 
fore to refuse submission in matters of fidth or practice to the 
bishops is a clear proof that we are not of €k>d. This is the 
chain with which Rome binds the nations to her car which 
she drives whithersoever she wills. The inference which Pro- 
testants draw from the fact in question is, that as we have 
the in&Uible teaching of the prophets and apostles in the 
Bible, therefore any man who does not conform in £uth and 
practice to the Scriptures cannot be of God. This is the rule 
Dy which Protestants try all who claim to have a divine com- 
mission. It is nothing to them what their ecclesiastical descent 
may be. He that heareth not the Scriptures, is not of God« 
The things which I write. There is not only no reason for 
confining these words, as some do, to the preceding verse, but 
every reason against it. It is not merely for the prohibition 
against women speaking in the church for which the apostle 
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olaimB dirine authority. The specification of prophets and 
Bpiritual persons shows that the reference is primarily to the 
whole contents of this chapter. All the directions which he 
had given with respect to the exercise of spiritual gifts were 
of divine authority. What is true, however, of this chapter, 
is no less true of ail apostolical instructions ; because they all 
rest on the same foundation. Are the commandments of the 
Ztordy i. e. of Christ, because he is the person known in the 
Christian church as Lord. The continued influence of Christ 
by the Spirit over the minds of his apostles, which is a divine 
prerogative, is here assumed or asserted. 

88. But if any man be ignorant, let him be ig- 
norant. 

That is, if any man be ignorant or refuses to acknowledge 
the divine authority of my instructions, let him be ignorant. 
Paul would neither attempt to convince him, nor waste time 
in disputing the point. Where the evidence of any truth is 
abundant and has been clearly presented, those who reject it 
should be left to act on their own responsibility. Further 
disputation can do no good. 

89. Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and 
forbid not to speak with tongues. 

Prophecy and the rift of tongues are the two gifts of which 
this chapter treats. The former is to be preferred to the lat- 
ter. The one is to be coveted, i e. earnestly desired and 
sought after ; the exercise of the other, even in Christian as- 
semblies, was not to be prohibited ; provided, as stated above, 
any one be present who possessed the gift of interpretation. 

40. Let all things be done decently and in order. 

Decently^ i. e. in such a way as not to offend against pro- 
priety. The adjective, the adverbial form of which is here 
used, means well-formed^ comely ; that which excites the 
pleasing emotion of beauty. The exhortation therefore is, so 
to conduct their worship that it may be beautiful ; in other 
words, so as to make a pleasing impression on all who are 
right-minded. And in order (koto Tafw), not tumultuously as 
in a mob, but as in a well-ordered army, where every one 
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keeps his place, and acts at the proper time and in the proper 
way. So far as external matters are concerned, these are the 
two principles which should regulate the conduct of public 
worship. The apostle not only condemns any church acting 
independently of other churches, but also any member of a 
particular church acting from his own impulses, without re- 
gard to others. The church as a whole, and in every separate 
congregation, should be a harmonious, well-organized body. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The JRestirrectiofi of the Dead. 

In treating this subject the apostle iSrst proves the fact of Christ's resnrrectioii, 
vs. 1-11. He thence dedncei, first, the possibility and then the certain^ 
of Uie resurrection of his people, vs. 12-34. He aiterwards teaches the na- 
tnre of the resurrection, so far as to show that the doctrine b not liable to 
the objections which had been brought agamst it, vs. S5-58. 

27ie Hestmrection of Christ as securing the Hesurrectian of 
his People^ vs. 1-34. 

That certjun false teachers in Corinth denied the resurrection 
of the dead is plain, not only from the course of argument here 
adopted but from the expUcit statement in v. 12. Who these 
persons were, and what were the grounds of their objections, 
can only be conjectured from the nature of the apostolic ar- 
gument. The most common opinion is that the objectors 
were converted Sadducees. The only reason for this opinion 
is that the Sadducees denied the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and that Paul, as appears from Acts 24, 6-9 and 26, 6-8, had 
been before brought into collision with them on this subject. 
The objections to this view are of no great weight. It is said 
that such was the hostility of the Sadducees to the gospel that 
it is not probable any of their number were among tne con- 
verts to Christianity. The case of Paul himself proves that 
the bitterest enemies could, by the grace of God, be convert- 
ed into friends. It is further objected that Paul could not, in 
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argument with Saddncees, make the resurrection of Christ the 
basis of his proof. But he does not assume that fact as con- 
ceded, but proves it by an array of the testimony by which it 
was supported. Others suppose that the opponents of the 
doctrine were Epicureans. There is, however, no indication 
of their peculiar opinions in the chapter. In v. 32 Epicurean 
carelessness and mdulgence are represented as the conse- 
quence, not the cause, of the denial of the resurrection. No- 
thing more definite can be arrived at on this point than the 
conjecture that the false teachers in question were men of 
Grecian culture. In Acts 17, 32 it is said of the Athenians 
that ^^ some mocked " when they heard Paul preach the doc- 
trine of the resurrection. From the character of the objec- 
tions answered in the latter part of the chapter, vs. 35-58, it 
is probable that the objections urged agamst the doctrine 
were founded on the assumption that a material organization 
was unsuited to the future state. It is not unlikely that ori- 
ental philosophy, which assumed that matter was the source 
and seat of evil, had produced an effect on the minds of these 
Corinthian sceptics as well as on the Christians of Colosse. 
The decision of the question as to what particular class of per- 
sons the opponents of the doctrine of the resurrection belonged, 
happily is of no importance in the interpretation of the apos- 
tle's argument. As in 2 Tim. 2, 17. 18 he speaks of Hymeneus 
and Philetus as teaching that the resurrection was passed al- 
ready, it is probable that these errorists in Corinth also refused 
to acknowledge any other than a spiritual resurrection. 

After remmding the Corinthians that the doctrine of the 
resurrection was a primary principle of the gospel, which he 
had preached to them, ana on which their salvation depended, 
vs. 1-3, he proceeds to assert and prove the fact that Christ 
rose fi*om the dead on the third day. This event had been 
predicted in the Old Testament. Its actual occurrence is 
proved, 1. By Christ appearing after his resurrection, first to 
Feter and then to the twelve. 2. By his appearing to upward 
of five hundred brethren at one time, most of whom were 
still alive. 3. By a separate appearance to James. 4. And 
then again to all the apostles. 5. Finally b^ his appearance 
to Paul himself There never was a historical event estab- 
lished on surer evidence than that of the resurrection of Christ, 
vs. 4-8. This fact, therefore, was included in the preaching 
of all the apostles, and in the fidth of all Christians, v. 11. 
But if this be so, how can the doctrine of the resurrection be 
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denied by any who pretend to be Christians? To deny the 
resurrection of the dead is to deny the resurrection of Chiist ; 
and to deny the resurrection of Christ, is to subvert the gos- 
pel, vs. 12-14; and also to make the apostles fiilse witnesses, 
V. 15. If Christ be not risen, our feith is vain, we are yet in 
our sins, those dead in Christ are perished, and all the hopes 
of Christians are destroyed, vs. 16-19. But if Christ be risen, 
then his people will also rise, because he rose as a pledge of 
their resurrection. As Adam was the cause of death, so Christ 
is the cause of life ; Adam secured the death of all who are in 
him, and Christ secures the life of all who are in him, vs. 20-22. 
Although the resurrection of Christ secures the resurrection 
of his people, the two events are not contemporaneous. Christ 
rose first, his people are to rise when he comes the second 
time. Then is to be the final consummation, when Christ 
shall deliver up his providential kingdom as mediator to the 
Father, after all his enemies are subdued, vs. 23. 24. It is 
necessary that Christ's dominion over the universe, to which 
he was exalted after his resurrection, should continue until his 
great work of subduing or restr^ning evil was accomplished. 
When that is done, then the Son (the Theanthropos, the In- 
carnate Logos), will be subject to the Father, and Gt)d as 
God, and not as Mediator, reign supreme, 25-28. 

Besides the ar^ments already urged, there are two other 
considerations which prove the truth or importance of the 
doctrine of the*resurrection. The first is, " the baptism for 
the dead" (whatever that means) prevailing in Corinth, as- 
sumes the truth of the doctrine, v. 29. The other is, the inti- 
mate connection between this doctrine and that of a future 
state is such, that if the one be denied, the other cannot, in a 
Christian sense, be maintained. It* there be no resurrection, 
there is for Christians no hereafter, and they may act on the 
principle, " Let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die,** vs. 
30-32. The apostle concludes this part of the subject by 
warning his readers against the corrupting influence of evil as- 
sociations. Whence it is probable that the denial of the doc- 
trine had already produced the evil effects referred to among 
those who rejected it, vs. 33. 34. 

1. 2. Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand ; by which also ye are 
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saved, if ye keep in memory what I Have preacted unto 
you, unless ye have beUeved in vain. 

There is no connection between this and the preceding 
chapter. The particle Se, rendered moreoveTj indicates the in- 
troduction of a new subject. / declare unto (yFcupttw), literal- 
ly, I make known to vou, as though they had never heard it 
before. ' Moreover, brethren, I proclaim to you the gospeL' 
This interpretation is more consistent with the signification 
of the word, and more impressive than the rendering adopted 
by many, * I remind you.' Comp. however, 12, 3. 2 Cor. 8, 1. 
Of this gospel Paul says, 1. That he had preached it. 2. They 
had received it, i. e. embraced it as true. 3. That they then 
professed it. They still stood firm in their adherence to the 
truth. It was not the Corinthians' as a body, but only " some 
among them," v. 12, who denied the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. 4. That by it they are saved. The present tense is 
used to express either the certainty of the event, or the idea 
that believers are in this life partakers of salvation. They are 
already saved. There is to them no condemnation. They are 
renewed and made partakers of spiritual life. Their salvation, 
however, is conditioned on their perseverance. Kthey do not 
persevere, they will not only fidl of the consununation of the 
work of salvation, but it becomes manifest that they never 
were justified or renewed. * Ye are saved {d Karcxfrc) if ye 
hold fasV The word does not mean, if ye keq> in memory. 
It simply means, ij[ye holdfast; whether that be by a physi- 
cal holding &st with the hand, or a retaining in the memory, 
or a retaimng in faith, depends on the connection. Here it is 
evident that the condition of salvation is not retaining in the 
memory, but perseverinff in the fidth. *The gospel saves 
you,' says the apostle, *ii you hold fiist the gospel which I 
preached unto you.' 

The onlv difficulty in the passage relates to the words nVi 
Xoyy, literaUy, with what discourse ; which in our version is 
expressed by the word what. This may express the true 
sense. The idea is, *If you hold &st to the sospel as I 
preached it to you.' The principal objection to this mterpre- 
tation is the position of the words, llie order in which they 
stand is, * With what discourse I preached unto you if ye hold 
fitst.' The interpretation just mentioned reverses this order. 
This clause is tnerefore by many connected with the first 
words of the chapter. *I bring to your knowledge, brethren. 
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the gospel which I preached tmto you, which ye received, 
wherein ye stand, by which ye are saved, (I bring to your 
knowledge, I say,) how, qiuz rationed I preached, if ye hold 
&8t.' This, however, breaks the connection. It is, therefore, 
better to consider the words rCyi Xo^ as placed first for the 
sake of emphasis. ^ You are saved if yon hold &st (the gos- 
pel) as I preached it to yon.' Unless ye have believed in vaifi. 
The word cZk^, in vain^ may mean either without cause^ GaL 
2, 18, or toithcnU ^ecty i e. to no purpose. Gal. 8, 4. 4, 11. If 
the former, then r&nl means to sot, 'Unless ye believed with- 
out evidence, i. e. had no ground^ K>r your &ith.» If the latter, 
the meaning is, ' Unless your &ith is worthless.* The clause 
may be connected with the preceding words, ' If ye hold &st, 
which ye do, or will do, unless ye oelieved without cause.' 
The better connection is with the words ye are scsvedj Ac. 
* Ye are saved, if ye persevere, unless indeed fidth is worth- 
less.' I^ as the erronsts in Corinth taught, there is no resur- 
rection, Paul says, v. 14, our fiuth is vain; it is an empty, 
worthless thing. So here he says, the gospel secures salvation, 
unless fidth be of no account. 

3. For I delivered unto you first of all ttat which 
I also received, how that Christ died for our sins ac- 
cording to the Scriptures : 

For introduces the explanation of * to?uxt he had preached.' 
I delivered tmto you first of aU; firsts not in reference to 
time ; nor first to the Corinthians, which would not be histori- 
cally true, as Paul did not preach first at Corinth ; but Iv vpot- 
T0C9 means, among the first, or principal things. The death 
of Christ for our sins and his resurrection were therefore the 
great facts on which Paul insisted as the foundation of the 
gospel. Which also I received^ i. e. by direct revelation from 
Christ himself. Comp. 11, 23. GaL 1, 12. " I did not receive 
it (the gospel) fix)m man, neither was I taught it ; but by 
revelation of Jesus Christ." The apostle, therefore, could 
speak with infallible confidence, both as to what the gospel is 
and as to its truth. ITuit Christ died for our sins^ i. e. as a 
sacrifice or propitiation for our sins. Comp. Rom. 3, 23-26. 
Some commentators remark that as lirlp AficLpruav^ for siny can- 
not mean in the place qf sin, therefore (nrlp yjpJuiVyfor us^ cannot 
mean in our place. This remark, however, has no more force 
in reference to the Greek preposition, xnripy than it has in rela- 
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Hon to the English preposition, for. Whether the phrase, to 
die for any one, means to die for his benefit, or in his place, is 
determined by the connection. It may mean either or both ; 
and the same is true of the oorrc^sponding scriptural phrase. 

According to the Scriptures, i. e. the fact that the Messiah 
was to die as a propitiation for sin had been revealed in the 
Old Testament. That the death of Christ as an atoning sacri- 
fice was predicted by the law and tbe prophets is the constant 
doctrine of the New Testament. Our Lord reproved his dis- 
ciples for not believing what the prophets had spoken on this 
subject, Luke 24, 25. 26. Paul protested before Festus, that 
in preaching the gospel he had said ^^ none other things than 
those which Moses and the prophets say should come ; that 
Christ should suffer, and that he ^ould be the first that diould 
rise from the dead, and should show li^ht unto the people, and 
to the Gentiles," Acts 26, 22. 23. He assured the Romans 
that his gospel was ^* witnessed (to) by the law and the 
prophets," Rom. 3. 21. The epistle to the Hebrews is an ex* 
position of the whole Mosaic service as a prefi^ration of the 
office and work of Christ. And the fifty«tlurd chapter of 
Isaiah is the foundation of all the New Testament exhibitions 
of a suffering and atonins Messiah. Paul and all other &ith- 
ful ministers of the gosp^ therefore, teach that atonement for 
sin, by the death of Christ, is the great doctrine of the whole 
wordof GU)d. 

4. And that he was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the Scriptures : 

There are two things taught in this, as in the preceding 
verse. First, the truth of the mcts referred to ; and secondly, 
that those facts had been predicted. It is true that Christ 
was buried, and that he rose aeain on the third day. These 
facts were included in the revelation made to PauJ, and the 
truth of which he proceeds to confirm by abundant additional 
testimony. That these facts were predicted in the Old Testa- 
ment, is taught in John 20, 9. Acts 26, 23. The passage espe- 
cially urged by the apostles as foretelling the resurrection of 
Christ, is Ps. 16, 10. Peter proves that that Psahn cannot be 
uiiderstood of David, because his body was allowed to see cor- 
ruption. It must, he says, be understood of Christ, who was 
raised firom the dead, and "saw no corruption," Acts 13, 34- 
37. The prophetic Scriptures, however, are full of this doo- 
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trine ; for on the one hand they predict the sufferings and 
dea^ of the Messiah, and on the other hiu universal and per- 
petual dominion. It is only on the assumption that he was to 
rise from the dead that these two dasses of prediction can be 
reconciled. 

5. And that he waa seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve : 

As the resurrection of Christ is an historical &ct, it is to 
be proved by historical evidence. The apostle therefore ap- 
peals to the testimony of competent witnesses. All human 
taws assume that the testimony of two witnesses, when uncon- 
tradicted, and especially when confirmed by collateral evidence, 
produces such conviction of the truth of the fisust asserted as to 
justify even taking the life of a fellow-creature. Confidenoe 
m such testimony is not founded on experience, but on the 
constitution of our nature. We are so constituted that we 
cannot refuse assent to the testimony of good men to a &ct 
fidrly within their knowledge. To render such testimony irre- 
dstible it is necessary, 1. lliat the fact to be proved should be 
of a nature to admit of being certainly known. 2. That ade- 
quate opportunity be afforded to the witnesses to ascertain its 
nature, and to be satisfied of its verity. 8, That the witnesses 
be of sound mind and discretion. 4. That they be men of in- 
tegrity. If these conditions be fulfilled, human testimony 
establishes the truth of a fact beyond reasonable doubt. I^ 
however, in addition to these grounds of confidence, the wit- 
nesses give their testimony at the expense of great personal 
sacrifice, or confirm it with their blood ; if, moreover, the oc- 
currence of the fact in question had been predicted centuries 
before it came to pass ; if it had produced effects not otherwise 
to be accounted for, effects extending to all ages and nations ; 
if the system of doctrine with which that fact is connected so 
as to be implied ia it, commends itself as true to the reason 
anA conscience of men ; and if God confirms not only the testi- 
mony of the original witnesses to the feet, but also the truth 
of the doctrines of which that feet is the necessary basis, by 
the demonstration of his Spirit, then it is insanity and wickei 
ness to doubt it. All these considerations concur in proof of 
the resurrection of Christ, and render it the best authenticated 
event in the history of the world. 

The apostle does not refer to all the manifestations of our 
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Lord after his resurrection, but selects a few which he details 
in the order of their occurrence. The first appearance men- 
tioned is that to Cephas ; see Luke 24, 34. The second oc- 
curred on the same day " to the eleven and those who were 
with them," Luke 24, 33-36. To this Paul refers by saying, 
" then to the twelve ; " comp. also John 20, 19. On this occa- 
sion, when the disciples were terrified by his sudden appear- 
ance in the midst of them, he said, "Why are ye troubled? 
and why do thoughts arise in your hearts ? Behold my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see ; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And when 
he had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his feet.'' 
Luke 24, 38-40. The apostles collectively, after the apostasy 
of Judas, are spoken of as the twelve according to a common 
usage, although at the time there were only eleven. 

6. After that, he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once ; of whom the greater part remain 
imto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 

There is no distinct record of this event in the evangelical 
history. It may have taken place on the occasion when Christ 
met his disciples in Galilee. Before his death he told them, 
" After I am risen a^ain, I will go before you into Galilee," 
Matt. 26, 32. Early m the morning of his resurrection he met 
the women who had been at his tomb, and said to them, " Be 
not afraid ; go tell my brethren, that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see me," Matt. 28, 10 ; and accordingly in v. 
16, it is smd, "Then the eleven went away into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them." This, therefore, 
was a formally appointed meeting, and doubtless made known 
as extensively as possible to his followers, and it is probable, 
therefore, that there was a concourse of all who coidd come, 
not only from Jerusalem, but from the surrounding country, 
and from Galilee. Though intended specially for the eleven, 
it is probable that all attended who knew of the meeting, and 
could possibly reach the appointed place. Who would will- 
ingly be absent on such an occasion ? Others think that this 
appearance took place at Jerusalem, where, in addition to the 
one hundred and twenty who constituted the nucleus of the 
church in the holy city, there were probably many disciples 
gathered from all parts of Judea in attendance on the pass- 
over. The special value of this testimony to the &ct of 
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Ohrist's resurrection, arises not only from the number of the 
witnesses, but from Paul's appeal to their testimony while the 
majority of them were still alive. Some have faUen asle^. 
This is the Christian expression for dying, v. 18, and 11, 30. 
Death to the believer is a sleep for his body ; a period of rest 
to be followed by a glorious day. 

7. After that, he was seen of James ; then of all 

the apostles. 

Which James is here intended cannot be determined, as 
the event is not elsewhere recorded. The chronological order 
indicated in liiis citation of witnesses, renders it improbable 
that the reference is to our Lord's interview with the two disci- 
ples on their way to Emmaus, and is inconostent with the tra- 
dition preserved hj Jerome, that Christ appeared to James 
immediately after his resurrection. It has been ioferred that 
the James mtended was James the brother of our Lord, who 
presided over the church in Jerusalem, because he was so oon- 
spicuous and universally known. Then to aU the €^>ostles. 
This, for the reason given above, probably does not refer to 
the appearance of Christ to the eleven on the day in which he 
rose from the dead. It may refer to what is recorded in John 
20, 26 ; or to the interview mentioned in Acts 1, 4. Whether 
James was one of the apostles is not determined by any thing 
in the verse. The word vaa-w may be used to indicate that 
the appearance was to the apostles collectively ; and this, from 
its position, is the most natural explanation. Or the meaning 
may be, he appeared to James separately^, and then to all the 
apostles induoQng James. If the James intended was James 
of Jerusalem ; and if that James were a different person from 
James the son of Alpheus (a disputed point), then the former 
interpretation should be preferred. For ^'the apostle" an- 
swers to "the twelve," ana if James of Jerusalem was not the 
son of Alpheus, he was not one of the twelve. 

8. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
bom out of due time. 

Zast of all may mean last of all the apostles ; or, as isi 
more probable, last of all means th^ very last. As to an ador^ 
tioHy he apf^eared to me. Such is Paul's language concern- 
ing himself. Thus true is it, that unmerited favours produce 
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sel^basement. Paul could never think of the distwction 
conferred on him by Christ, without adverting to his own 
unworthiness. 

9. For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
Church of God. 

27ie leasts not because the last in the order of appoint- 
ment, but in rank and dimity. TFAo am not worthy to he 
called an apostle. See msXt. 3, 11. Luke 3, 16. This deep 
humilitv of the apostle, which led him to regard himself as the 
least of the apostles, was perfectly consistent with the strenu- 
ous assertion of his official authority, and of his claim to re- 
spect and obedience. In 2 Cor. 11, 5 and 12, 11, he says, he 
was "not behind the veijr chiefest apostles;" and in GaJ. 2, 
6-9, he claims full equahty with James, Cephas and John 
Those of his children whom God intends to exalt to posts ol 
honour and power, he conunonly prepares for their elevation 
by leading them to such a knowledge of their sinfulness as to 
keep them constantly abased. ^ Because I persecuted the church 
of (jfod. This is the sin which Paul never forgave himself 
He often refers to it with the deepest contrition, 1 "Km. 1, 
18-15. The forgiveness of sin does not obliterate the remem- 
brance of it ; neither does it remove the sense of unworthiness 
and ill-desert. 

10. But by the grace of God I am what I am : 
and his grace which (was bestowed) upon me was not 
in vain ; but I laboured more abundantly than they 
aU : yet not I, but the grace of God which was witn 
me. 

Christian humility does not condst in denying what there 
is of good in us ; but in an abiding sense of ill-desert, and in 
the consciousness that what we have of good is due to the 
grace of God. The grace of Gody in this connection, is not 
the love of God, but the influence of the Holy Spirit consid- 
ered as an unmerited &vour. This is not only the theological 
and popular, but also the scriptural sense of the word grace 
in many passages. jBy the grace of Ood I am what I am. 
That is, oivine grace has made me what I am. ^Had I been 
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left to myself I should have oontmned a blasphemer, a perse- 
outor, and injorious. It is owinff to his grace that I am now 
an apostle, preaching the &ith which I once destroyed.' Tlie 
grace of which he was made the subject, he says, was not in 
vamy L e. without effect, ^t^, on the contrary, I laboured 
more abundantly than they alL This may mean either, more 
than any one of the apostles, or more than all of them to- 
gether. The latter is more in keeping with the tone of the 
passage. It serves more to exalt the grace of Grod, to which 
taul attributes every thing good ; and it is historically true, 
if the New Testament record is to be our guide. Tist not J^ 
L e. the fact that I laboured so abundantly is not to be refer- 
red to me ; I was not the labourer — Imt the grace which toas 
with me. By some editors the artide is omitted in the last 
clause, 17 ow c/xoi. The sense would then be with me, instead 
of, which was with me. In the one case grace is represented 
as co-operating with the apostle ; in the other, the apostle 
loses sight of himself entirely, and ascribes every thing to 
grace. ' It was not I, but the grace of Gk)d.» Theologically, 
there is no diference in these different modes of statement. 
The common text is preferred by most editors on critical 
grounds ; and the sense, according to the common reading, is 
more in accordance with the spirit of the passs^e, and with 
Paul's manner; comp. Rom. 7, 17. True, he did co-operate 
with the grace of God, but this co-operation was due to grace 
— so that with the strictest propriety he could say, * Not I, 
but the grace of God.* 

11. Therefore whether (it were) I or they, so we 
preach, and so ye believed. 

This verse resumes the sul^ect from which vs. 9. 10 are a 
digression. ' Christ appearea to the apostles and to me ; 
whether therefore I or they preached, we all proclaimed that 
&ct, and ye all believed it.' The resurrection of Christ was 
included in the preaching of all ministers, and in the fidth of 
all Christians. 

12. 13. Now if Christ be preached that he rose 
from the dead, how say some among you that there is 
no resurrection of the dead? But if there be no resur- 
rection of the dead, then is Christ not risen : 
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The admission of the resurrection of Christ is inconsistent 
with the denial of the resurrection of the dead« What has 
ha|iTiciiO(:l^ may hap pen. The actna! is surely possible. This 
mode of argoing shows that the objections urged in Corinth 
boro e<^ 11 ally against the resurrection of CUrisl, and against 
tho jreueral doctrine of the resurrection. They, therefore, 
could not have been founded on the pecuUar diflienlties al^ 
tcmling the latter doctrine. They must have been derived 
from the aesamption that the restoration to life of a body 
once dead, is either an im possibility, or an absurdity. Most 
probably, these objeetora thought, that to reunite the soul 
-« ith the body ^as to shut it up again in prison ; and that it 
was as much a degradation and retrocession, as if a man should 
a^ain become an unborn iufhnt. * Ko,* these philosophers 
Baid, * the liope of the resurrection " is the hope of s%vine*" 
Tiio soul having once been emancipated from the defiling en* 
cumbraucc of the body, it is never to be re^imprisoned,' 

The argument of the apostJc does not imply tliat the ol>- 
j eel or a admitted the resurrection of Christ, He is not argu* 
uig with them^ but against them. His design is to show that 
their objections to the resurrection proved too much. If they 
proved any thing, they proved what no ChriJ^tiiin could admit, 
viz,, that Christ did not rise from the dead. The denial of 
the resurrection of tlie dead involves tlie deniid of the resur- 
rection of Christ. Tlie question discussed throughout thia 
chapter is not the continued existence of the soul aller death, 
but the restoration of the body to life* Tliis h the constant 
meaning of tho expression ^"^ resurrection of the dead," for 
whicli the more definite expression '' resurrection of the body" 
b often sabstituted. Whether the false teachers in Corinth, 
who denied tho doctrine of tho resurrection, also denied the 
immortality of the eoul, i^ uncertain* The probability is that 
they did not. For how could any one pretend to be a Chritt- 
tian, and yet not believe in an hereafter ? All that is certain 
Ls, that they objected to the doctrine of the resurrection on 
grounds which logically involved the denial of the resurrect ioo 
of Christ. -r 

14. And if Christ be not risenj then (is) onr preach- 
ing vain, and yoiir faith (is) also vain. 

This is the first consequence of denying the resiurrection 
of Christ, The whole gospel is subverted. The reason why 
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this fiust is 80 essential, is, that Christ rested the validity of all 
his claims upon his resurrection. If he did rise, then he is 
truly the Son of Gtod and Saviour of the world. His sacrifice 
has been accepted, and God is propitious. If he did not rise, 
then none oi these things is true. He was not what he 
•Udmed to he, and his blood is not a ransom for onners. In 
Rom. 1, 8, the apostle expresses this truth in another form, 
by sayinff that Christ was by his resurrection demonstrated to 
be the Son of God. It was on account of the fundamental 
importance of this &ct that the apostles were appointed to be 
the witnesses of Christ's resurrection, Acts 1, 22. Then^ L e. in 
case Christ be not risen, our precu^ing is vain^ L e. empty, 
void of all truth, reality, and power. And f/our faith is also 
vairiy L e. empty, groundless. These consequences are inevita- 
ble. For, if the apostles preached a risen and living Saviour, 
and made his power to save depend on the &ct of his resur- 
rection, of course, their whole preaching was &lse and worth- 
less, if Christ were still in the grave. The dead cannot save 
the living. And if the object of the Christian's &ith be the 
Son of God as risen from the dead and seated at the right 
hand of Gk>d in heaven, they believed a &lsehood if Christ be 
not risen. 

15. Yea, and we are found fake witnesses of Grod ; 
because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ : whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead 
rise not. 

^ This is the second consequence. ^ The apostles were false 
witnesses. They were guilty of deliberate j&lsehood. They 
testified that they had seen Christ after his resurrection ; that 
they had handled him, felt that he had flesh and bones ; that 
they had put their hands into his wounds, and knew assuredly 
that it was their Lord. We are founds L e. we are de- 
tected or manifested as being false witnesses/ not such as 
&lsely daim to be witnesses; but those who bear witness to 
what is fisdse. Matt. 26, 60. JBecause toe testified of God: 
literally, against Gk)d. We said he did, what in ^t he dia 
not do, if so he the dead rise not Here again it is assumed 
that to deny that the dead rise is to deny that Christ has risen. 
But why is this ? Why may not a man admit that Christ, the 
Incarnate Son of God, arose from the dead, and yet consistent- 
ly deny that there is to be a general resurrection of the dead ? 
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Because the thing denied was that the dead could rise. The 
denial wasplaced on grounds which embraced the case of 
Christ. The argument is, If the dead cannot riso« then 
Christ did not rise ; for Christ was dead. 

16. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised: 

This is a reassertion of the inseparable connection between , 
these two events. If there be no resurrection, Christ is not 
risen. If the thing be impossible, it has never happened. 
The sense in which Christ rose, determines the sense in which 
the dead are said to rise. As it is the resurrection of Christ's 
body that is affirmed, so it is the resurrection of the bodies of 
the dead, and not merely the continued existence of their 
souls which is affirmed. The repetition in this verse of what 
had been said in v. 13, seems to be with the design of prepar- 
ing the way for v. 17. 

17. And if Christ be not raised, your faith (is) 
vain ; ye are yet in your sins. 

This is the third consequence of the denial of Christ's resur- 
rection. In V. 14 it was said, your fidth is kooJ, empty ; here 
it is said to be fiaraioL, fruitless. In what sense the following 
elause explains ; ye are yet in your sinSy i. e. under the con- 
demnation of sin. Comp. John 8, 21, "Ye shall die in your 
sins." As Christ's resurrection is necessary to our justifica- 
tion, Rom. 4, 25, if he did not rise, we are not justified. To 
teach, therefore, that there is no resurrection, is to teach that 
there is no atonement and no pardon. Errorists seldom see 
the consequences of the false aoctrines which they embrace. 
Many allow themselves to entertain doubts as to this very 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, who would be 
shocked at the thought of rejecting the doctrine of atone- 
ment. Yet Paul teaches that the denial of the one involves 
the denial of the other. 

18. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. 

This is the fourth disastrous consequence of the denial of 
the doctrine in question. All the dead in Christ are lost. To 

14* 
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fijtXL (zaieep in Christ is to die in fiiith, or in commoniiHi with 
Christ for salvation. See 1 Thess. 4, 14. Rev. 14, 13. Are 
perished; rather, the^ perished. *They perished when they 
died.' Perdition, according to Scripture, is not annihilation, 
but everlasting misery and sin. It is the loss of holiness and 
happiness for ever. If Christ did not rise for the justification 
of tnose who died in him, thev found no advocate at the bar 
of God ; and have incurred tne fate of those who perish in 
their sins. Rather than admit such conclusions as tnese, the 
Corinthijms might well allow philosophers to sajr what they 
pleased about the impossibility of a resurrection. It was 
enough for them that Christ had risen, whether they could 
understand how it can be that the dead should rise, or not. 

19. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable. 

Not only the future, but even the present is lost, if Christ 
be not risen. Not only did the departed sink into perdition 
when they died, but we, who are alive, are more miserable 
than other men. This is the last conclusion which the apostle 
draws from the denial of the resurrection. If in this life ordy^ 
the word iju^vov^ ordy^ admits of a threefold connection. -Al- 
though it stands at the end of the clause it may be connected, 
as in our translation, with the words " in this life." * If in this 
life only.' That is, if all the good we expect from Christ is to 
be enjoyed in this life, we are more miserable than other men. 
We are constantlv exposed to all manner of persecutions and 
sufferings, while they are at their ease. 2. It may be connect- 
ed with the word Christ This is a very natural construction, 
according to the position of the words in the common text, 
for {ly Xpurnf ftovov), in Christ ordy^ stand together. The 
sense would then be, ' If we have set all our hopes on Christ, 
and he fails w«, we are of all men most miserable.' This, 
however, supposes the important clause, on which everything 
depends {if he fails w«), to be omitted. It also leaves the 
words in this life without importance. 3. Recent editors, 
following the older manuscripts, place Iv Xpurrif before the 
verb, and make fwvw qualify the whole clause. ' If we have 
only hoped in Christ, and there is to be no fulfilling of our 
hopes, we are more miserable than others.' Or, *If we are 
only such (nothing more than such) who in life, and not in 
death, have hope m Chi-ist,' &c. The apposition between the 
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dead in v. 18, and the living in this verse, is in favour of the 
flrat-mentioned explanation. ^ Those who died in Christ, per- 
ished when they died. And we, if all our hopes in Christ ate 
confined to thiis life, are the most miserable of men,' We have 
hopufL The Greek is rjXwiHQTt^ ttr^^V, which, as the commen- 
tators remark, expresses not what we do, but what we are. 
We are hopers, fhis passage docs not teach that Christians 
are in thb lite more miserable than other men. This is con- 
trary to erporienco, Cliristiana are unspeakably happier than 
other men, A]l that Paul means to say isj that if you take 
ChrUt fi-om Christians, you take their all, lie is the soureo 
not only of their future, but of theii' (jreficut happiness. 
Without him they arc yet in their sins, mnler the curse of the 
law, mirecouciled to God, having no hope, and without God 
in tlie world ; and yet subjeet to all the peouliar trials incident 
to a Christian profession, which in the ajjostoUo ago often in- 
cloded UiG loss of all t)ungs> 

20, But now is Cluist risen from tLc dead, (and) 
become the first- fruits of tliem that slept, 

^^it now^ vwl fie, i, o. as the matter actually stands. All 
the gloomy consequences preiK+nted in the iireceding verses 
ibllow from the as^suuiptiou that Christ did not rise from the 
dead. But as in (Mjint of faet he did rbe, these things have no 
place. Our preaebiiitjj is nut v^uo, your fidth is not vain, ye 
are not in your sins, tlic dead in Christ !*ave not perished, wc 
are not tuorc miserable tlmn other men. The reverse of all 
tfiis is true, Christ has not only risen, but ho has risen in a 
representative eliaraeter. His resurrection h the pledge of 
tlie resurrection of !ns per^ple. He rose as the Jlrst-fniitm o/ 
(ham that skft^ and not of them only, but as the firstr-frmts oi' 
all who are ever to sleep in Jesus, The apojitJc does not mean 
merely that the resurrection of Christ was to precede that of 
liis people; but as the hrst aheiif of the harvest presented to 
God as a thank-o tie ring, was the pledge and assurance of the 
ingathering of the whole harvest, so the resurrection of Christ 
is a pledge and proof of the resurrect ion of his peoj>le. In 
llonu d, 23 and 11, 16, the word dTrapx^^ Jlnt-fruita^ has tbe 
same force, Comp, also Col 1, 18, wliere Christ is called 
*'the first begotten from the dead," and Rev. 1» 6. Of the 
great harvegt of glorified bodieg whieh our earth is to yield 
Christ is the first-fruits. As he ro;^e, so all hLs |jeoplo must j fta 
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certainly and as cloriooslyy PhiL 3, 21. The nature of thia 
catLsal connection between the resurrection of Christ and that 
of his people, is explained in the following verses. 

21. For since by man (came) death, by man (came) 
also the resurrection of the dead. 

The connection between this verse and the precedmg is 
obvious. The resurrection of Christ secures the resurrection 
of his people, /or as there was a causal relation between the 
death of Adam and the death of his descendant, so there is a 
causal relation between the resurrection of Christ and that of 
his people. What that causal relation is, is not here expressed. 
It is simply asserted that as death is SC &y&p<a7rovj by means of 
a mem: so the resurrection is &.' &y&pwrov^ by means of a ma$K 
Why Adun was the cause of deatJi, and why Christ is the 
cause of life, is explained in the following verse, and abundant- 
ly elsewhere in Scripture, but not here. By deaths in this 
verse, is meant the death of the body ; and by the resurrection 
is meant the restoration of the body to life. This, however, 
only proves that the death of which Adam was the cause in- 
cludes physical death, and that the life of which Christ is the 
cause includes the iuture life of the body. But as the life 
which we derive from Christ includes fer more than the life of 
the body, so the death which flows from Adam includes fer 
more than physical death. 

22. Eor as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. 

This is the reason why Adam was the cause of death, and 
why Christ is the cause of life. We die by means of Adam, 
because we were in Adam ; and we live by means of Christ, 
because we are in Christ. Union with Adam is tiie cause of 
death ; union with Christ is the cause of life. The nature of 
this union and its consequences are more fully explained in 
Bom. 5, 12-21. In both cases it is a representative and vital 
union. We are in Adam because he was our head and repre- 
sentative, and because we partake of his nature. And we are 
in Christ because he is our head and representative, and be* 
cause we partake of his nature through the indwelling of his 
Spirit. Adam, therefore, is the cause of death, because his 
cm is the judicial ground of our condenmation ; and because 
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we derive from him a corrnpt and enfeebled nature. Christ 
is the cause of life, because his righteousness is the judicial 
ground of our justification ; and because we derive from him 
the Holy Ghost, which is the source of life both to the soul 
and body. Comp. Rom. 8, 9-11. 

That the word all in the latter part of this verse is to be 
restricted to all believers (or rather, to all the people of Christ, 
as infants are included) is plain, 1. Because the word in both 
clauses is limited. It is the all who are in Adam that die ; 
and the all who are in Christ who are made alive. As union 
with Christ is made the ground of the communication of life 
here spoken o^ it can be extended only to those who are in 
him. But according to the constant r-epresentation of the 
Scriptures, none are m him but his own people. " If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature," 2 Cor. 5, 17. 2. Because 
the verb ({oKwroiccD) here found is never used of the wicked. 
"Whenever employed in reference to the work of Christ it 
always means to communicate to them that life of which he is 
the source, John 6, 21. 6, 63. Rom. 8. 11. 1 Cor. 15, 45. 
GaL 3, 21. The real meaning of the verse therefore, is, 'As 
in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made partakers of a 
glorious and everlasting life.* Unless, therefore, the Bible 
teaches that all men are in Christ, and that all through him 
partake of eternal life, the passage must be restricted to his 
own people. 3. Because, althougn Paul elsewhere speaks of 
a general resurrection both of the just and of the unjust. Acts 
24, 15, yet, throughout this chapter he speaks only of the 
resurrection of the righteous. 4. Because, in the parallel 
passage in Rom. 5, 12-21, the same limitation must be made. 
In V. 18 of that chapter it is said, "As by the offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation ; even so by 
the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all men to 
justification of life." That is, as for the offence of Adam all 
men were condemned, so for the righteousness of Christ all 
men are justified. The context and the analogy of Scripture 
require us to understand this to mean, as all who are in Adam 
are condemned, so all who are in Christ are justified. No 
historical Christian churdi has ever held that all men indis- 
criminately are justified. For whom God justifies them he 
also glorifies, Rom. 8, 30. 

There are two other interpretations of this verse. Accord- 
ing to one, the verb, shall be made alive, is taken to mean no 
more than skaO be raised from the dead. But this, as already 
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remarked, is not only inconsistent with the preyailing use of 
the word, but with the whole context. Others, admitting that 
the passage necessarily treats of a resurrection to glory and 
blessedness, insist that the word cUl must be taken to include 
all men. But this contradicts the constant doctrine of the 
Bible, and has no support in the context. It is not absolutely 
all who die through Adam, but those only who were in him ; 
so it is not absolutely all who live throng Christ, but those 
only who are in him. 

23. But every man in his own order : Clirist the 
first-fruits; afterward they that are Christ's at his 
coming. 

In his own order. The word rdyfia is properly a concrete 
term, meaning a bandj as of soldiers. If this be insisted upon 
here, then Paul considers the hosts of those that rise as divided 
into different cohorts or companies ; first Christ, then his peo- 
ple, then the rest of mankind. But the word is used by later 
writers, as Clemens in his Epistle to the Corinthians L 37, and 
41, in the sense of rafts, order of sticcesdion. And this best 
suits the context, for Christ is not a band. All that Paul 
teaches is, that, although the resurrection of Christ secures 
that of his people, the two events are not contemporaneous. 
First Christ, then those who are Christ's. There is no intima- 
tion of any further division or separation in time in the process 
of the resurrection. The resurrection of the people of Christ 
is to take place at his commg^ 1 Thess. 3, 13. 4, 14-19. 

24. Then (cometh) the end, when he shall have de- 
Uvered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; when 
he shall have put down all rule, and all authority and 
power. 

This is a very difficult passage, and the interpretations 
given of it are too numerous to be recited. The first question 
IS, What is the end here spoken of? The common answer is, 
That it is the end of the world. That is, the close of the pres- 
ent order of things ; the consummation of the work of redemp- 
tion. In fevour of this view, it may be urged, 1. That where 
there is nothing in the context to determine otherwise, The 
end naturally means the end of all things. There is nothing 
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here to limit the implication, but the nature of the subject 
spoken of. 2. The analogy of Scripture is in favour of this ex- 
planation. In 1 Pet. 4, 1 we find the expression " the end of 
all thinffs is at hand." Matt. 24, 6, "The end is not yet ;'» 
V. 14, "Then shall the end come." So in Mark 13, 7. Luke 
21,0. In all these passages the end means the end of the 
world. 3. The equivalent expressions serve to explain the 
meaning of this phrase. The disciples asked our Lord, " What 
shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the end of the world ? " 
(L e. the consummation of the present dispensation.) In an- 
swer to this question, our Lord said certain things were to 
happen, but " the end is not yet ; " and afterwards, " then 
shall the end come." See Matt. 24, 3. 6. 14. The same ex- 
pression occurs in the same sense, Matt. 13, 39. 28, 20, and 
elsewhere. "The end," therefore, means the end of the 
world. In the same sense the phrase " until the restoration of 
all things" is probably used in Acts 3, 21. 4. What immedi- 
ately follows seems decisive in favour of this interpretation. 
The end is, when Christ shall deliver up his kingdom, after 
having subdued all his enemies ; i. e. after having accomplished 
the work of redemption. 

Many commentators understand by t?ie endj the end of the 
resurrection. That work, they say, is to be accomplished by 
distinct stages. First the resurrection of Christ, then that of 
his people, then that of the wicked. This last, they say, is 
expressed by then cometh the end^ viz., the end of the resur- 
rection. Against this view, however, are all the arguments 
above stated in favour of the opinion that the end means the 
end of the world. Besides, the doctrine that there are to be 
two resurrections, one of the righteous and another of the 
wicked, the latter separated from the former by an unknown 
period of time, is entirely foreign to the New Testament, un- 
less what is said in the 20th chapter of Revelation teaches 
that doctrine. Admitting that a twofold resurrection is there 
spoken of, it would not be proper to transfer from that pas- 
sage an idea foreign to all Paul's representations of the subject. 
If that fact was revealed to John, it does not prove that it was 
revealed to Paul. All that the most stringent doctrine of in- 
spiration requires is, that the passages should not contradict 
each other. The passage in Revelation, however, is altogether 
too uncertain to oe made the rule of interpretation for the 
plainer declarations of the epistolary portions of the New Tes- 
tament. On the contrary, what is doubtful in the former 
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should bo explained by what is clearly taught in the latter. 
Secondly, it is clearly taught in the gosj>els and epistles that 
the resurrection of the righteous and of the wicked is to be 
contem^raneous. At least, that is the mode in which the 
subject is always presented. The element of time (L e. the 
chronological succession of the events) may indeed m these 
representations be omitted, as is so often the case in the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. But unless it can be proved 
ti'om other sources, that events which are foretold as contem- 
poraneous, or as following the one the other in immediate suc- 
cession, are in ^t separated by indefinite periods of time, no 
such separation can properly be assumed. In the evangelists 
and epistles the resurrection of the righteous and that of the 
wicked are spoken of as contemporaneous, and since their sep- 
aration in tune is nowhere else revealed, the only proper in- 
ference is that they are to occur together. In Matt. 24, 3, the 
coming of Chrbt and the end of the world are coupled to- 
gether as contemporaneous. And throughout that chapter 
our Lord foretells what is to happen before that event, and 
adds, ^' Then shall appear the sign of the Son of Man in heaven 
• • • and he shall send his angels with the sound of a great 
trumpet, and they shall gather together the elect from the 
four winds, from one end of heaven to the other," vs. 30. 
81. In John 6, 28. 29 it is said, "The hour is coming when 
all (good and bad) who are in their graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of Man, and shall come forth, they that have done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation." In 2 Thess. 1, 7-10, 
Christ is said to come to take vengeance on those who obey 
not the gospel, and to be glorified in the saints. These events 
go together. Besides, our Lord repeatedly says that he will 
raise up his people " at the last day," John 6, 39. 40. 11, 24, 
and therefore not an indefinitely long period before the last 
day. According to the uniform representations of the Scrip- 
tures, when Chnst comes he is to raise all the dead and sepa- 
rate the wicked from among the just as a shepherd divides his 
sheep from the goats. Or, according to another figure, he is 
to send forth his angels and separate the tares from the wheat. 
It has therefore been the constant fiuth of the church that the 
second advent of Christ, the resurrection of the just and of the 
unjust, the final judgment and end of the world — ^are parts of 
one great transaction, and not events which are to succeed 
each other at long intervab of time. All this, however, is said 
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with diffidence and submission. It may prove to be otherwise. 
The predictions of the Old Testament produced the universal 
impression that the first coming of Christ was to be attended 
at once hj events which we learn from the New Testament 
require ages to bring about. Still, we are bound to take the 
Scriptures as they stand, and events which are described as 
contemporaneous are to be assumed to be so, until the event 
proves the contrary. "We may be perfectly sure that the 
Scriptures will prove in&llibly true. The predictions of the 
Old Testament, although in some points misinterpreted, or 
rather interpreted too &, by the ancient church, were fully 
vindicated and explained by the event. 

The second question to be considered is. When is the end 
of the world to take place ? According to some, at Christ's 
coming ; accordmg to others, at an indefinite period after his 
second coming. It may be admitted that this verse is not de- 
cisive on this point. It marks the succession of certain events, 
but determines nothing as to the interval between them. 
First, Christ's resurrection ; then the resurrection of his people ; 
then the end of the world. But as it is said that those who are 
Christ's shall rise at his coming, and then cometh the end ; 
the natural impression is that nothing remains to be done after 
the resurrection before the end comes. This view is confirmed 
by the numerous passages of the New Testament, several of 
which have already been quoted, which connect the general 
judCTient and end of the world as intimately with the coming 
of Christ as the resurrection of his people. Some of those who 
assume that an indefinite period is to elapse between the com- 
ing of Christ and the end of the world, suppose that the inter- 
vening period is to be occupied not in the work of conversion, 
but in the subjugation of the enemies of Christ spoken of in 
the following verses. The common opinion among those who 
adopt this interpretation is, that the mterval in question is to 
be occupied by the personal reign of Christ on earth. This is 
the doctrine of the ancient ChiSasts, and of modem Millena- 
rians. The form which this doctrine has commonly assumed 
in ancient and modem times is only a modified Judaism, en- 
tirely at variance with the spirituahty of the cospel and with 
the teachings of the apostle m this chapter. He tells us that 
flesh and blood, L e. bodies organized as our present bodies 
are, L e. natural bodies, cannot mlierit the kingdom of God. 
The whole design of the latter portion of this chapter is to 
ahow that after the resurrection, the bodies of behevers will 
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be like the glorioos body of the Son of Gk>d, adapted to a 
heavenly, and not to an earthly condition. 

A tmrd question which this verse presents is, In what sense 
is Christ to deliver up the kingdom to the Father ? In the 
common text the words are orav mipa&g, when he shall hcwe 
delivered tip; most of the modem editors read wopoSi&f, when 
he delivers up. That is, when the end comes, Christ is to de- 
liver up the Kingdom to his Father. What does this mean ? 
The Scriptures constantly teach that Christ's kingdom is aa 
everlasting kingdom, and of his dominion there is no end. In 
what sense, then, can he be said to deliver up his kingdom? 
It must be remembered, that the Scriptures speak of a three- 
fold kingdom as belonging to Christ. 1. That which necessa- 
rily belongs to him as a divine person, extending over all 
creatures, and of which he can never divest himsel£ 2. That 
which belongs to him as the incarnate Son of Crod, extending 
over his own people. This also is everlasting. He will for 
ever remain the head and sovereign of the redeemed. 3. That 
dominion to which he was exalted after his resurrection, when 
all power in heaven and earth was committed to his hands. 
This kingdom, which he exercbes as the Theanthropos, and 
which extends over all principalities and powers, he is to de- 
liver up when the work of redemption is accomplished. He 
was invested with this dominion in his mediatorial character 
for the purpose of carrying on his work to its consummation. 
When that is done, i e. when he has subdued all his enemies, 
then he will no longer reign over the universe as Mediator, 
but only as God ; wile his headship over his people is to con- 
tinue for ever. To God even the Father^ i e. to mm who is at 
once his God and Father. This is the Scriptural designation 
of the first person of the Trinity. He is the God of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, inasmuch as he is the God whom Christ came to 
reveal, and whose work he performs. He is his Father in vir- 
tue of the eternal relation subsisting between the first and 
second persons in the Godhead. 

The fourth question which this pregnant verse suggests is 
presented in the last clause. When he shaU have put down 
aU rule^ and authority and power, Calvin and others xmder- 
stand this to mean, ^ When he shall have abrogated all other do- 
minion than his own.' Whatever authority is now exercised 
by one man over others is at last to be abolished, and merged 
in the all-pervading authority of God. Most commentators, in 
obedience to the context, understand the passage to refer to 
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all hostile powers, whether demoniacal or hmnan. These are 
to be put aowriy i. e, effectually subdued ; not annihilated, and 
not converted ; but simply deprived of all power to disturb 
the harmony of his kingdom. 

25. Por he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. 

This verse assigns the reason why Christ cannot relinquish 
his dominion over the universe as mediator until the end 
comes, and why he will then deliver it up. He must reign 
until the purpose for which he was invested with this univer- 
sal domimon is accomplished. As in Ps. 110 it is said to the 
Messiah, ^^ Sit thou on my right hand until I make thy ene- 
mies thy footstool," many assume that God is the subject of 
the verb hcis put. The meaning would then be, * He must 
reign until God has put all his enemies under his feet.' But 
this is inconsistent with the context. Christ is to put down 
all rule, authority and power, v. 24, and he reims until he has 
accomplished that work. The two modes of representation 
are perfectly consistent. The Father created the world, 
though he did it through the Son, Heb. 1, 3. The work, 
therefore, is sometimes ascribed to the one and sometimes to 
the other. In like manner the Father subdues the powers of 
darkness, but it is through Christ to whom all power in 
heaven and earth has been committed. It is therefore equally 
proper to say that Gtod makes the enemies of Christ his foot- 
stool, and tliat Christ himself puts his enemies under his feet. 
The enemies who are to be thus subdued are not only intelli- 
gent beings hostile to Christ, but all the forms of evil, phyrical 
and mora^ because death is specially included. By suoduing, 
however, is not meant destroymg or banishing out of existence. 
The passage does not teach that Christ is to reign until all evil 
is banished from the universe. Satan is said to be subdued, 
when deprived of his power to injure the people of God. 
And evil in like manner is subdued when it is restrained with- 
in the limits of the kingdom of darkness. 

26. The last enemy (that) shall be destroyed (is) death. 

Death shall reign until the resurrection. Then men shall 
never more be subject to his power. Then death shall be 
swallowed up in victory, Luke 20, 26. " Neither shall they 
die any more," 2 Tim. 1, 10. Rev. 20, 14. 
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27. For lie hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith, All things are put under (him, it is) 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all things 
under him. 

The proof that death is finally to be destroyed is derived 
from the 8th Psahn, where the subjection of aU things to the 
Messiah is predicted. There are two passages of the Old 
Testament ttequently quoted in the New Testament as fore- 
telling the absolutely universal dominion of the Messiah, Ps. 
110 and Ps. 8. The former is quoted, or its language appro- 
priated, in V. 25. Matt. 22, 44. Acts 2, 34. Eph. 1, 22. Heb. 1, 
13. 10, 12. 13. 1 Pet. 3, 22. In this there is no difSculty, as 
that Psalm clearly refers to the Messiah and to none else. 
The 8th Psalm is quoted and applied to Christ in this passage, 
and in Eph. 1, 22. Heb. 2, 8, and 1 Pet. 3, 22. As this Ps^ 
has no apparent reference to the Messiah, but is a thanksgiv- 
ing to God for his goodness to man, the use made of it in the 
New Testament is to be understood as an inspired exposition 
of its hidden meaning. That is, when the Psalmist said, 
" Thou madest him to nave dominion over the works of thy 
hands, thou hast put all things under his feet," we learn from 
the New Testament that the Spirit of God intended by these 
words fsa more than that man was invested with dominion 
over the beasts of the field. There is no limit to the aU things 
here intended. Heb. 2, 8. Man is clothed with dominion 
over the whole universe, over all principalities and powers, 
and every name that is named, not only in this world but also 
in that which is to come. This is fulfilled in the man Christ 
Jesus, into whose hands all power in heaven and earth has 
been committed. This may be called the hidden meaning of 
the Psalm, because it never would have been discovered with- 
out a further revelation such as we find in the exposition given 
by the inspired apostles. When he saith^ oray ciin;. This may 
mean either, when the Scripture saith, or when God saith. 
The latter is better on account of what follows. The verb is 
not to be translated as in the present tense, but, as the better 
commentators affree, in the past future, see v. 24. Heb. 1; 6. 
* When God shjul have said.* That is, when God shall have 
declared his purpose to subject all things to Christ accom- 
plished, it will then be manifest that all things are subject to 
him, God only excepted. 
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28. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be 
all in all. 

When the work of redemption has been accomplished, the 
dead raised, the judgment held, the enemies of Clmst all sub- 
dued, then, and not till then, will the Son also himself be sub- 
ject to him who put all thin^ under him. This passage is 
evidently parallel with that m v. 24. The subjection of the 
Son to the Father here means precisely what is there meant 
by his delivering up the kingdom to God even the Fa- 
ther. The thing done, and the person who does it, are the 
same. The subjection here spoken of is notpredicated of the 
eternal Logos, the second person of the Trinity, anjr more 
than the kingdom spoken of in v. 24 is the dominion which be- 
longs essentially to Christ as God. As there the word Christ 
designates the Theanthropos, so does the word Son here desig- 
nate, not the Logos as such, but the Logos as incarnate. And 
as the delivery of the kingdom or royal authority over the 
universe committed to Chnst after his resurrection, is consist- 
ent at once with his continued dominion as God over all crea* 
tures, and with his continued headship over his people ; so is 
the subjection here spoken of consistent with his eternal 
equality with the Father. It is not the subjection of the Son 
as Son, but of the Son as Theanthropos of which the apostle 
here speaks. The doctrine of the true and proper divinity of 
our Lord is so clearly revealed in Scripture, and is so in- 
wrought into the fidth of his people, that such passages as 
these, though adduced with so much confidence oy the im- 
pugners of that doctrine, give believers no more trouble than 
the ascription of the limitations of our nature to God. "When 
the Bible says that God repents, we know that it is consistent 
with his immutability ; ana when it says the Son is subject or 
inferior to the Father, we know that it is consistent with their 
equality, as certainly as we know that saying that man is immor- 
tsu is consistent with saying he is mortal VTe know that both 
of the last-mentioned propositions are true ; because mortality 
is predicated of man in one aspect, and immortality in another 
aspect. In one sense he is mortal, in another sense he is im« 
mortal. In like manner we know that the verbally inconsist- 
ent propositions, the Son is subject to the Father, and, the Son 
is equal with the Father, are Doth true. In one sense he is 
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snhject, in another sense he is equal. The son of a king may 
be the equal of his fiither in every attribute of his nature, 
though oflScially inferior. So the eternal Son of God maybe 
coequal with the Father, though officially subordinate. What 
difficdity is there in this? Wnat shade does it cast orer the 
full Godhead of our adorable Redeemer ? The subordination. 
However, here spoken of, is not that of the human nature of 
Christ separately considered, as when he is said to suffer, or 
to die, or to be imorant ; but it is the official subordination 
of the incarnate Son to God as God. The words avros 6 vi6s^ 
t/ie Son himselfi here designate, as in so many other placesi, 
not the second person of the Trinity as such, but that person 
as clothed in our nature. And the subjection spoken o^ is 
not of the former, but of the latter, L e. not of the Son as Son, 
but of the Son as incarnate ; and the subjection itself is official 
and therefor^ perfectly consistent with equality of nature. 

There Is another difficulty connected with tina verse which 
it may be well to notice. According to the Scriptures and 
the creeds of all the great historical churches (Greek, Latin, 
Lutheran and Reformed), the term Son, as applied to Christ, 
designates his divine nature. It is a term of nature and not 
of office. He was from eternity the Son of God. Yet it is of 
the Son that subjection is here predicated. This is urged as 
an argument agamst his eternal sonship. The fact, however, 
is, that the person of Christ may be designated from one na- 
ture, when the predicate belongs either to the opposite nature 
or to the whole person. That is, he may be called God when 
what is said of hun is true only of his human nature or of his 
complex person as God and man ; and he may be called man, 
when what is said is true only of his divine nature. Thus he 
is called the Son of Man when omnipresence and omniscience 
are ascribed to him ; and he is called God, the Son of God, the 
Lord of glory when he is said to die. These passages do not 
prove that the human nature of Christ is every where present ; 
or that his divine nature suffered and died. Neither do such 
expressions as that in the text prove that the Son as such is 
interior to the Father, nor that the term Son is not a scriptural, 
designation of his divine nature. The principle here adverted 
to is so important, and serves to explam so many passages of. 
Scripture, that it will bear to be often repeated. ' 

That God may he all in all. Before the ascension of 
Christ, God reigned as God ; after that event he reigned and 
still reigns tlirough the Theanthropos ; when the end comes, 
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the Theanthropos will deliver np this administrative kingdom, 
and God again be all in all. Sncb is the representation of 
Scripture, and such seems to be the simple meaning of this 
passage. When our Lord ascended up on high all ^ower in 
neaven and earth was given to him. It was given to mm then, 
and therefore not possessed before. He is to retain this dele- 
gated power in his character of Mediator, God-man, until his 
enemies are put under his feet. Then he, the God-man, is to 
deliver it up. And Grod as God will reign supreme. The 
phrase here used, ra irdvra (or irdvra) iv iroo-u', (ill in oR, de- 
pends (as is the case with all similar formulas), for its precise 
meaning on the connection. If words be taken by themselves, 
and ma^e to mean any thing which their signification will ad- 
mit, without regard to the context or to the analogy of Scrip- 
ture, then the authority of the word of Grod is effectually sub- 
verted. No book, human or divine, can be interpreted on a 
principle so unreasonable. Some, however, regardless of this 
universally admitted rule of interpretation, say that these 
words teach that the whole universe is to be merged in God — 
he is to become all in all — ^he will be all, and all will be God. 
Others limit the last aU to intelligent creatures, and the sense 
in which God is aZ/ is restricted to his gracious influence ; so 
that while the continued personal existence of rational crea- 
tures is provided for, it is assumed that God is to reign 
supreme m all intelligent beings. All sin and evil will thus be 
banished from the whole universe. This interpretation is, in 
the first place, perfectly arbitrary. If the meaning of the 
words is to be pressed beyond the limits assigned by the con- 
text and the analogy of Scripture, why limit ky vacn to intel- 
ligent creatures, and ra irawa to mere gracious control ? The 
passage teaches pantheism, if it teaches universalisnu Second- 
ly, this interpretation is contrary to the context. Paul is 
speaking simply of the continuance of the mediatorial dominion 
of Christ over the universe. That dominion was given to him 
for a specific purpose ; when that purpose is accomplished, he 
will give it up, and God, instead of reigning through Christ, 
will be recognized as the immediate sovereign of the universe; 
his co-equal, co-eternal Son, clothed in our nature, being, as 
the evenasting head of the redeemed, officially subordinate to 
him. In other words, the whole question, so to speak, is 
whose hands are to hold the reins of universal dominion. 
They are now in the hands of Christ ; hereafter they are to be 
in the hands of God as such. The passage does not teach us 
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the design of redemption, bnt what is to happen when the re- 
demption of €k)d's people is accomplished. Then the Mesm- 
onic reign is to cease, and Grod is to rule supreme over a uni- 
verse reduced to order, the people of God being saved, and 
the finally impenitent shut up witii Satan and his angels in the 
pris<m of despair. Thirdly, the interpretation which makes 
this passage teach the restoration of all intelligent creatures 
to holiness, is contrary to the express declarations of Scrip- 
tures and to the faith of the churcn universal. This the most 
accomplished of its advocates virtually admit. See for exam- 
ple Olshausen^s commentary on this epistle. If the evidence 
in support of the doctrine of the everlasting perdition of the 
wicked were not overwhelming, it never could have become a 

Eart of the &ith of the universal church. And that doctrine 
eing once established on its own grounds, doubtM passages 
must be interpreted in accordance with it. 

There is another orthodox interpretation of this passage. 
It is assumed to treat of the final result of the work of re- 
demption. God will reign supreme in alL But the o^ is re- 
stricted to the subjects of redemption. The whole chapter 
treats of those who are in Christ. It is of their resurrection, 
and of the effect of redemption in their case, the apostle is as- 
sumed to speak. ^ All who are in Christ shall be made alive, 
V. 22, and God shall reign in them all.' The sense is good, 
but this interpretation overlooks what intervenes between vs. 
22 and 28 concerning the kingdom of Christ and its being 
given up. 

29. Else what shall they do which are baptized for 
the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? why are they then 
baptized for the dead ? 

The apostle, after the preceding digression, returns to his 
argument for the resurrection. * "Rie dead are certainly to be 
raised, otherwise U^d) what shall they do who are baptized 
for the dead?' This practice (whatever it was) of baptisdng 
for the dead, takes for granted that the dead are to rise. 
What shaU tJiey do^ i. e. What account will they give of them- 
selves ? what explanation of their conduct can they make ? 
The most important of the numerous interpretations of this 
verse admit of being reduced to the following classes : 1 . Those 
which turn on the sense given to the word baptize, 2. Those 
which depend on the explanation of the preposition vwip^ for. 
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8. Those which assume an eUipsis in the verse. 4. Those 
which turn on the explanation of t<i»v vtKpS^v, the dead, 1. The 
simplest and most natural interpretation takes the word bap- 
tize in its ordinary sense. ' What do Uiey do who allow them^ 
selves to be baptized in the place of the dead ? ' This supposes 
that the custom of vicarious baptism, as afterwards practised 
by the Cerinthians and Marcionites, had already been intro- 
duced into Corinth. Among those heretical sects, if a cate- 
chumen died before baptism, some one was bsmtized in his 
name, in order that he might be enrolled among Cnristians and 
receive the benefit of the ordinance. The objections to this in- 
terpretation are, that the practice was superstitious, founded 
on wrong views of the nature and efficacy of baptism. 2. That 
there are no traces elsewhere of the prevalence of vicarious 
baptism before the second century. 8. That it was universally 
condemned by the dinrches as heretical. 4. That it cannot 
be supposed that the apostle would refer to such a supersti- 
tious custom without condemning it. These objections are in 
a measure met by the following considerations : 1. Paul, so &r 
from intimating any approbation of the custom, ^stincUy sep- 
arates himself trom its abettors. He does not say, * What shall 
we do' — * What shall tJiey do.* It was something with which 
he had no fellowship. 2. That thb method of areuing against 
others from their own concessions, is one which the apostle 
frequently employs. 8. That when his mind is full of a partic- 
ular subject he does not leave it, to pronounce judgment on 
things incidentally introduced. Thus, in chap. 11, 5, when 
treating of women speaking in the church unveiled, he ex« 

Eresses no disapprobation of their speaking in public, although 
e afterwards condemned it. A still more striking example 
of the same thin^ is to be found 10, 8, where he speaks of the 
Corinthians ^^ sitting at meat in an idol's temple," without any 
disapprobation of uie thing itself but only of its influence on 
the weaker brethren. Tet, in 10, 14-22, he proves that the 
thing itself was an act of idolatry. 4. ThsA, tne entire disap- 
pearance of this custom in the orthodox church, although other 
superstitious observances not less objectionable soon prevailed, 
is probably to be referred to the practice having been forbid- 
den by the apostle as soon as he reached Corinui. This may 
have been one of the things which he left ^^ to be set in order 
when he came," 1 1, 84. 6. The state of the church in Corinth, 
as disclosed by this epistle, was not such as to render the 
adoption of such a custom by a portion of the people, inoredi- 

15 
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ble. Baptizing for the dead was not so bad as sitting at the 
table of devils, 10, 21. A second interpretation under this 
head gives the word baptize the figurative sense which it has 
in Matt. 20, 22. Luke 12, 60, " I have a baptism to be baptized 
with ; and how am I straitened until it be accomplished t " 
According to this view, Paul here refers to the baptism of 
afflictions. * Why do men suffer so for the hopelessly dead? 
if the dead are not to rise, what is the use of suffering so much 
for them? i. e. of labouring so much, and enduring so much for 
men who, when dead, are never to live again.' This, however, 
evidently puts a sense on the word dead^ which it will not bear. 
It is assumed to designate not those actually dead, but men 
who when dead are not to rise again. 

Of the second class of interpretations some propose to ren- 
der vw€p by over. * Why do they baptize over the dead ? L e. 
over their graves.' Sometimes, for the sake of expressing 
their fiuth in the resurrection. Christians are said to have be^i 
baptized over the graves of the martyrs. Others say^ that 
vTr€p means in the place of. ^ Why should men be baptized in 
place of the dead ? i. e. to supply^ their places in the church, and 
thus keep up the ranks of behevers.' A third class propose 
to take v€Kpo>v for the singular, and to read, * Why are they 
baptized for one dead ? » Others say the meaning is, for the 
deadj i e. for bodies. What is the use of being baptized for a 
dead body ? a body which is never to live again. He that is 
baptized receives the ordinance believing that his body is not 
to remain dead. Calvin and others understand the dead to 
mesn here, those about to die. *• Whv should baptism be ad- 
ministered for those on the verge of the grave — ^Lf there be no 
resurrection ? * Finally, some suppose the passage is ellipticaL 
Fully expressed it would be, * What do they do who are bap- 
tized for the resurrection of the dead ? * i. e. in hope of the 
resurrection which was professed by all who receive baptism. 
The darkness which rests on this passage can never be entirely 
cleared away, because the reference is to a custom of which 
no account is extant. J^ the dead rise not at aU belongs to 
the latter member of the verse. ' If the dead rise not at all, 
why are they baptized for them ? ' Instead of rSiv v€Kp!av^ the 
deadj modem editors read avrcui/, thmi. 

SO. And why stand we in jeopardy every hour ? 
Here Paul speaks for himself With baptizing for the 
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dead, he had nothing to do. * Why do tJiey allow themse\ves,» 
he asks, 'to be baptized for the dead?' That, as would ap- 
pear, is what his opponents did. As an additional argument for 
the doctrine which he is defending, he urges, that its denial 
destroys at least one of the great motives to self-deniaL *If 
there be no resurrection, on which all our hopes as Christians 
depend, why should we voluntarily encounter perpetual dan- 
ger ? ' It is to be remembered tliat, according to Paul's doctrine 
and previous argument, if there be no resurrection, then Christ 
is not risen, and if Christ be not risen, there is no atonement, 
no reconoihation with God. We are in a state of finid and 
hopeless condemnation. What is the use of labouring to save 
men, if there be no salvation? 

31. I protest by your rejoicing which I have in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

Paul solemnly assures his readers that he was constantly 
in jeopardy, for, says he. Idle daily ^ i e. I am constantly ex- 
posed to death, 2 Cor. 4, 10. By your boasting which I nave. 
This is not the meaning, but, ^JBy my boasting concerning ycfu? 
That is, * as surely as I boast of you, and rejoice over you.' 
The pronoun v/ner^xu', yowr, is to be taken objectively (as in 
Rom. 11, 31 ; comp. also 1 Cor. 9, 12) the boasting of which 
you are the object. Which Ihave in Christ Jesus^ i. e. which 
I have in communion with Christ. It was a rejoicing which 
he, as a Christian minister, had over them as the ses^ of his 
ministry. 

32. If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not ? let us eat and drink ; for to-monx)w we die. 

The apostle refers to one, and probably a recent instance 
of his exposure to death. If after the manner of men^ i e. 
with those views and interests which determine the conduct 
of ordinary men, L e. without hope in the resurrection. I have 
fought with beasts at JSphesus. This may be understood 
either literally or figuratively. Against the Uteral interpreta- 
tion is urged, 1. "nie improbability that, as a Roman citizen, 
he should have been subjected to that punishment. But his 
being a Roman citizen did not prevent his beinff thrice beaten 
with rods, by Roman magistrates, or at least, by others than 
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Jews, and contrary to law, 2 Cor. 11, 25. 2. The silence of 
The Acts on the subject. But we learn from 2 Cor. 11, 23-29, 
that scarcely a tithe of what Paul did and suffered is recorded 
in The Acts. 3. The omission of any reference to his exposure 
to wild beasts in the long enumeration of his sufferings in 
2 Cor. 11, 23-29. This is a more serious objection. Consider- 
ing, moreover, that Paul was at Ephesus exposed to the vio- 
lent tumult of the people, and that this expression is often used 
by the andents figuratively for contests with enraged men, 
the probability is, that it is to be so understood here. WTuU 
to me is the advantage f * If I have no other views or hopes 
than ordinary men, whose expectations are confined to this 
world, what is the use of incurring so many dangers ? » If the 
dead rise not This clause does not belong to the one preced- 
ing, as it is pointed in our version, but to what follows. ^ If 
the dead rise not, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.' 
The natural consequence of denying the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, involving as it does the denial of the gospel, and the 
consequent rejection of all hope of salvation, is to make men 
reckless, and to lead them to abandon themselves to mere 
sensual enjoyments. If man has no glorious hereafter, he nat- 
urally sinks towards the level of the brutes, whose destiny he 
is to share. 



83. Be not deceived : evil commimications corrupt 
good manners. 

This waminff flows naturally from what had been said. If 
the tendency of the denial of the resurrection be to render 
men reckless and sensual, then the Corinthians should not be 
deceived by the plausible arguments or specious conduct of 
the errorists among them. They should avoid them, under 
the conviction that all evil is contagious. Evil communicor 
tions. The word properly means a Imng together^ companion^ 
ship. It is contact, association with evil, that is declared to 
be corrupting. This is a ^t of common experience, and 
therefore the apostle expresses it in a verse borrowed from 
the Greek poet, Menander, which had probably become a 
proverb. It is only when men associate with the wicked 
with the desire and purpose to do them good, that they can 
rely on the protection of Gk>d to preserve them from con- 
tamination. 
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34. Awake to righteousness, and sin not ; for some 
have not the knowledge of God : I speak (this) to your 
shame. 

Surroimded by evfl teachers, the Corinthians had need not 
only of being on their ^uard against deception, but also of 
/igilance. Awake, The word properly means, to become 
sooer^ to arouse from a state of drunkenness or torpor. The 
call is to prompt exertion to shake off the delusion under which 
they were lying as to their security. To righteotisnessj liter-i 
ally, righteously^ i. e. in a proper manner. * Awake rightly,' 
or, as Luther renders it, Wake ripfU up. And sin not^ i. e. 
do not allow yourselves to be earned away into sin. This was 
the end to be answered by their vigilance. There was need 
of this exhortation, /br some have not the knowledge of Ghd; 
literally, Jiave ignorance of Ood. They are ignorant of God ; 
and therefore they deny the resurrection. Comp. Matt. 22, 
29, where our Lord says to the Sadducees who denied the 
resurrection, " Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God." I speak this to your shame. It should make 
you ashamed that there are men among you capable of calling 
m question one of the great essential utcts of the gospel — ^the 
resurrection of the dead. 

Nature of the resurrection hody^ vs. 36-58. 

Having proved the fiust of the resurrection, the apostle 
comes to ulustrate its nature, or to teach with what kind of 
bodies the dead are to rise. It seems that the great objection 
against the doctrine in the minds of his readers rested on the 
assumption that our future bodies are to be of the same nature 
with those which we now have ; that is, natural bodies con 
sisting of flesh and blood, and sustained by air, food and sleep. 
Paul says this is a foolish assumption. Our future bodies may 
be material and identical with our present bodies, and yet or 
ganized in a very different way. Youplant a seed; it does 
not come up a seed, but a flower. Wny then may not the 
future be to the present body what the flower is to the deed ? 
vs. 35-37. Matter admits of indefinite varieties in organiza- 
tion. There is not only immense diversity in the vegetable 
productions of the earth, but even flesh is variously modified 
m the different orders of animals, vs. 38. 39. This is true not 
only as to the earth, for there are heavenly as wdl as earthly 
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bodies. And eyen the Bun, moon uid stars differ from eadi 
other in glory ; why then may not our foture differ from our 

E resent bodies in glory? vs. 40.41. Such not only may be, 
ut will be the case. The body depodted in the grave is cor-, 
ruptible, mean, weak, and, in a word, natural ; as raised from 
the grave, it will be incorruptible, glorious, pow^ful, and 
spiritual, vs. 42-44. This is according to Scripture. Adam 
was created with a natural body, adapted to an earthly state 
of existence ; Christ, as a life-giving spirit, has a spiritual body. 
As Adam was before Christ, so our earthly tabernacles are 
before our heavenly ones. As we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall bear the image of the heavenly, vs. 45-49. 
It is freely admitted that flesh and blood, i. e. bodies organ* 
ized as ours now are, are imfit for heaven. Corruption cannot 
inherit incorruption, v. 60. But our bodies are to be changed. 
This change shall be instantaneous and at the last day. It 
shall embrace both the living and the dead. Corruption shall 
put on incorruption, mortahty shall put on immortality, vs. 
51-63. When this is done, tne original promise that death 
shall be swallowed up in victory, will be fully accomplished, 
V. 64'. Death, therefore, to the believer, has lost its stin^, and 
the grave is conquered. Death has no sting but sia ; sm has 
no strength but from the law ; the law has no power over 
those who are in Christ Jesus, therefore thanks be to (rod, 
who giveth us the victorv through Christ Jesus our Lord! 
vs. 55-67. Seeing then that we nave such a glorious here- 
after, we should be steadfigust, unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, v. 58. 

36. But some (man) will say, How are the dead 
raised up ? and vrith what body do they come ? 

The discussion of the &ot of the resurrection being ended, 
the apostle comes to consider the manner of it. He supposes 
some objector to ask, JBRwo are the dead raised upf This 
may mean. How can a corrupted and disorganized body be 
restored to life ? And the next question, WUh what; body do 
they come f may refer to the result of the process. What is 
to be the nature of our future bodies ? Or the latter question 
may be merely explanatory of the former, so that only one 

Soint is presented. How^ i. e. with what kind of body are the 
ead raised ? There are, however, two distinct questions, for 
although the two are not connected by ko^ aaML^ but by the 
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particle 8^ which might be merely explanatory^ yet the apos- 
tle really answers, in what follows, both questions, viz., How 
it is possible for life to come out of death, and. What is to be 
the nature of the body after the resurrection. The latter dif. 
ficulty was the main one, and therefore to that the most of 
what follows refers. The great objection in the minds of the 
Corinthians to the doctrine of the resurrection was evidently 
the same as that of the Sadducees. Both supposed our future 
bodies are to be like our present ones. Our Lord's answer to 
the Sadducees, therefore, is the same as that which Paul gives 
to the Corinthian objectors. The future body is not to be 
like the present. To reject a plainly-revealed and most im- 
portant dx>ctrine on such grounos as these is wicked as well as 
foolish, and therefore the apostle says in the next verse — 

36. (Thou) fool, that which thou sowest is not 
quickened, except it die. 

It is not, TJiou fool, but simply. Fool! an exclamation 
both of disapprobation and contempt. Luke 12, 20. Rott. 1, 
22. Eph. 5, 15. It does not, however, necessarily express any 
bitterness of feeUng ; for our blessed Lord said to his doubting 
disciples, ^* O fools, and slow of heart to beUeve all that the 
prophets have spoken I " Luke 24, 25. It was the senseless- 
ness of the objection that roused the apostle's indignation. 
The body cannot live again because it dies. Fool I says Paul^ 
a seed cannot live unless it does die. Disorganization is the 
necessary condition of reorganization. If the seed remain a 
seed there is an end of it. But if it die, it bnngeth forth 
much fruit, John 12, 24, The seed is as much disorganized, 
it as really ceases to be a seed when sown in the ground, as 
the body when laid in the grave. If the one dies, the other 
dies. Death is not annihilation, but disorganization ; the pass- 
ing from one form or mode of existence to another. How 
then can the disorganization of the body in the grave be an 
objection to the doctrine of a resurrection ? It may be said 
that the apostle does not pursue the objection ; that the body 
is not only disorganized but dispersed; its elements scattered 
over the earth, and embraced in new combinations ; whereas 
in the seed the ijerm remains, so that there is no interruption 
of the organic life of the plant. To those who make this ob- 
jection our Saviour's answer is, that they err, ^^not knowing 
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the power of Gted." Who knows where the prindple of the 
organic life of the body is ? It may be in the soul, which when 
the time comes may unfold itself into a new body, gathering 
or regathering its materials according to its own law ; just as 
the principle of vegetable life in the seed unfolds itsdf into 
some gorgeous flower, gathering from surrounding nature the 
materials for its new organization. The identity between the 
present and ftiture body is implied in the apostle's illustration, 
but it is his object neither to assert that identity, nor to ex- 
phdn its nature. The latter is a very subordinate point. The 
Bible clearly teaches that our bodies hereafter are to be the 
same as those which we now have ; but it nowhere teaches us 
wherein that sameness consists. In what sense is a sprouting 
acorn the same with the full-grown oak? Not in substance, 
not in form, not in appearance. It is, however, the same indi- 
vidual organism. The same is true of the human body. It is 
the same m old age that it was in infancy. But in what sense ? 
The materials of which the body is composed change many 
times in the course of an ordinary life, yet the body remains 
the same. "We may rest assured that our future bodies will 
be the same with those which we now have in a high smd 
satisfying sense, though until the time comes we may be as 
little able to explain the nature of that identity as we are to 
tell what constitutes the identity of the body in this life. The 
same body which is sown in tears, shall be reaped in joy. To 
doubt the &ct of the resurrection, because we cannot under- 
stand the process, is, as the apostle says, a proof of folly. 

87. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other (grain) : 

The first clause of this verse stands, as it were, absolutely. 
And as to that which thou sowest — thou sowest not the body 
that shall be. That is, you do not sow the plant, but the bare 
grain^ i. e. the simple, naked grain — it may be ofwheaJb^ or of 
some other grain. The point of the illustration is, that what 
comes up is very different from that which is deposited in the 
ground. You sow a seed, a plant appears. Tou sow a natu* 
ral, corruptible body; a spiritual, incorruptible body appears. 
Nature itself therefore teaches that the objection that the 
future body must be like the present, is of no force. 
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38. Bat Gk)d giyeth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to every seed his own body. 

iFVhat k deposited ia the earth is very different from that 
wliich sij)ri0gs from it. Every seed produces its own plant. 
Tlie product depeDds on the wiU of God* It was determined 
at the ereatioii^ and therefore the apostle says that God, in 
the couthiual agency of hk providence, gives to each seed ita 
own ajipropriate product, as h£ wilk4^ L q. he originally pur* 
posted. Tbe point of thb is^ ii' God thus gives to all the pro- 
ducts of the earth each its own form, why m.ay he not 
determine the form in which the body is to appear at the 
resurrection ? You cannot infer from looking at a seed what 
the plant is to be ; it is very foolish, tlierefore, to attempt to 
determine from our present bodiea what is to be the nature 
of our bodies hereafter. 

39. All flesh (is) not the same flesh : but (there is) 
one (kind of) flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, aii- 
otlier of fishes, (and) another of birds. 

If even here, where the general conditions of hfe are the 
same, we see such diversity in animal organ izations, flesh and 
blood appearing in so many forms, why i^hould it be assumed 
that the body liercafter must be the same cumbrous vehido 
of tlic soul that it is now ? 

40. (There are) also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial : but the glory of the celestial (is) one, and 
the (glory) of the terrestrial (is) another, 

Tliere is no limit to be set to the possible or actual motlKi- 
cations of matter* We not only sec it in all the diversified 
forms of animal and vegetable life, but in the still greater di- 
ve I'si ties of heavenly and cai-tbly bodies* What Paul here 
means by bodies edestialt is doubtful. 1. Many euppote the 
reierence h to angels^ either on the assumption that they too 
have bodies, or that the apostle refers to the forms in which 
they appear to men. When they become visible they must 
assume some material vehicle, whicli was always huninous or 
glorious Of the angel who appeared at the sepuJchre of 
Christ it is said^ " Hie countenance waa like lightmng, and his 
raiment n'hite an snow," IMatt, 2?^ 3* There is a great con- 
15* 
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trast between the bodies of these celestial bdngs and those of 
men, 2. Others suppose that the reference is to the bodies 
of the saints in heaven. There are many kinds of bodies here 
on earth, and there are also celestial as well as terrestrial 
bodies. The one differing from the other in glory. 3. The 
common opinion is that the apostle means what is now gene- 
rally meant by " the heavenly bodies," viz., the sun, moon 
and stars. To this it is objected that it is to make the apostle 
use the language of modern astronomy. This, however, has 
little force ; for whatever the ancients conceived the sun, mo<ni 
and stars to be, they regarded them as bodies, and used the 
word awfia in reference to them or to the universe. Galen, 
who was bom not more than sixty or seventy years after the 
date of this epistle, uses nearly the same language as the 
apostle does. He too contrasts rot avw (nu/tarajmeaning the 
sun, moon and stars,) with ra yi^lva (na/iara. See Wetstein. 
The common interpretation is also sustained by the context, 
for the sun, moon and stars mentioned in the next verse are 
evidently included in the heavenly bodies here intended. 

41. (There is) one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; for 
(one) star differeth from (another) star in glory. 

Not only do the heavenly bodies differ from the earthly 
bodies in glory, but there is great diversity among the heaven- 
ly bodies themselves. How different is the sun from the moon, 
the moon from the stars, and even one star from another. 
Standing, therefore, as we do in the midst of this wonderful 
imiverse, in which we see matter in every conceivable modifi- 
cation, from a clod of earth to a sunbeam, from dust to the 
lustre of the human eye, how unutterably absurd is it to say 
that if we are to have bodies hereafter, they must be as gross, 
and heavy, and as corruptible as those which we have now. 

42. So also (is) the resurrection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption : 

So aUo is the resurrection of the dead. That is, as the 
heavenly bodies differ from the earthly bodies, and as one star 
differs from another star, so the resurrection body will differ 
from our present body. The apostle does not mean that as 
one star mffers from another star in glory, so one risen believer 
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will differ from another. This, no doubt, is tme ; but it is not 
what Panl here says or intimates. His object is simply to show 
the absurdity of tne objection founded on the assumption that 
the body hereafter must be what it is here. He shows that it 
may be a body and yet differ as much from what it is now as 
the light of the sun differs from a piece of clay. He therefore 
proceeds to show wherein this difference consists. The body 
is sawn in corruption; it is raised in incorruption. The 
figure of the seed is a^idn introduced. The bodies of the 
saints are as seed sown m the ground, not there to be lost or 
to remain ; but at the appointed time, to rise in a state the 
very reverse of that in which they were committed to the 
dust. It is sown in corruption^ i e. it is now a corruptible 
body, constantly tending to decay, subject to disease and 
death, and destmed to entire dissolution. It is raised in in- 
corruption. Hereafter it will be imperishable ; free from all 
impurity, and incapable of decay. 

43. 44. It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in 
glory : it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 
There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. 

The apostle contemplates the body as at the moment of 
interment, and therefore these predicates are to be understood 
with special reference to its condition at that time. It is the 
dead body that is sown in dishonour, despoiled of the short- 
lived attractiveness which it had while livmff. It is raised in 
glory^ i. e. in that resplendent brightness which diffuses light 
and awakens admiration. It is to be fashioned like unto the 
glorious body of the Son of God, PhiL 3, 21. It is sown in 
weakness. Nothing is more absolutely powerless than a corpse 
— ^it can do nothing and it can resist nothing. The weakness 
which belonged to it in life, is perfected in death. It is raised in 
power. The ftiture body will be instinct with energy, endow- 
ed, it may be, with &culties of which we have now no concep- 
tion. It is sown a natural hody^ it is raised a spiritual body. 
This comprehends all that has been said. A natural body, 
ota/xa ijnjxucov, is a body of which the ^ln))m, or animal life, is the 
animating principle ; and a spiritual body, o-wfia wevfiarucoi/y is 
a body adapted to the irvcOfia, the rational, immortal principle 
of our nature. We know from experience what a natural 
body is. It is a body which has essentially the same proper- 
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ties as those of brutes. A natural body consists of flesh and 
blood ; is susceptible of pain and decay ; and needs air, food, 
and rest. It is a mere animal body, adapted to the conditions 
of an eartMy existence. What a spiritual body is, we know 
only from Iraul's description, and from the manifestation of 
Christ in his glorified body. We know that it is incorrupti- 
ble, glorious, and powerful, adapted to the higher state of ex- 
istence in heaven, and therefore not adapted to an earthly con- 
dition. Spiritual, in this connection, does not mean ethereal, 
refined, much less made of spirit^ which would be a contra- 
diction. Nor does it mean animated bv the Holy Spirit. 
But as o-ctf/xa ^fnjxLKov is a body adapted to the ^Irvx/i or principle 
of animal life, the aa>/ta irveviuirixov is a body adapted to the 
w^fux or principle of rational life. The Bible uses these terms 
just as we do, without intending to teach that the i/ri^ or 
iife^ is a distinct substance or subject from the nrcilpi or 
rational spirit^ but only that as we have certain attributes, 
considered as living creatures, in common with irrational ani- 
mals, so we have now a body suited to those attributes ; and, 
on the other hand, as we have attributes unspeakably higher 
than those which belong to brutes, we shall hereafter possess 
bodies adapted to those higher attributes. The Bible recog- 
nizes in man only two subjects or distinct separable substances, 
the soul and body. And this has ever been a frmdamental 
principle of Christian anthropology. 

Jnere is a natural body, ami there is a spirittKd body. 
This is a vindication of the apparently contramctory expres- 
sion, spiritual body^ which, according to the letter, is tanta- 
mount to immaterial matter, J£, however, it is proper to 
speak of o-co/ia \lwxuc6v, a natural body^ i. e. a bodv adapted to 
the principle of animal life ; it is right to speak of a awfia 
irv€vfjLaTuc6v, a spiritual body, i. e. a body adapted to the spirit. 
Lachmann, Bilckert, and Tischendor^ after the ancient MSS. 
and versions, adopt the reading €l hri, k.t.X. If there is a 
natural bodv, there is a spiritusS body. Just as certamly as 
we have a body adapted to our lower nature, we shall have 
one adapted to our higher nature. If the one exists, so does 
the other. 

45. And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living soul ; the last Adam (was made) a quick- 
ening spirit. 
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SoUis foritten^ L e. the Scriptures are in accordance with 
th^ preceding representation. They represent Adam as having 
been created with an animal nature, and therefore as having 
an animal body. Whereas, the second Adam is a person of 
a far higher order. The proof with regard to the nature of 
Adam does not rest exclusively on the words quoted, but on 
the whole account of his creation, of which those words form 
a part. It is evident from the entire historv, that Adam was 
formed for an existence on this earth, and therefore with a 
bod^ adapted to the present state of being ; in its essential 
attributes not differing from those which we have inherited 
from him. He was indeed created immortal. Had he not 
sinned, he would not have been subject to death. For death 
is the wages of sin. And as Paul elsewhere teaches, death is 
by sin. From what the apostle, however, here says of the 
contrast between Adam and Christ ; of the earthly and per- 
ishable nature of the former as opposed to the immortal, spi- 
ritual nature of the latter, it is plam that Adam as originally 
created was not, as to his body, in that state which would fit 
him for his immortal existence. After his period of proba- 
tion was passed, it is to be inferred, that a change in him 
would have taken place, analogous to that which is to take 
pJtace in those believers who shaU be alive when Christ comes. 
Tliey shall not die, but they shall be changed. Of this change 
in the constitution of his bodv, the tree of life was probably 
constituted the sacrament. For when he sinned, he was ex- 
cluded from the garden of Eden, ^Mest he put forth his hand 
and tidce of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever," Gen. 3, 
22. Some change, therefore, was to take place in his body, to 
adapt it to live for ever. He to<M made a living soul, ^hxn^ 
iwray. He had a ^'vx*;, and therefore a body adapted to it. 
Both the Greek word ijn^xn ^nd the corresponding Hebrew 
term are frequently used for the immortal principle of our 
nature — ^the rational soul — ^but they also, and perhaps most 
frequently, mean life in that form which we have in commoF 
with other animals. This idea is included in the passag# 
<^uoted from Genesis. It is to be remembered that the quota- 
tions given in the New Testament from the Old Testament 
are not mere Quotations, but authoritative expositions. Paui 
tells us what the Spirit of God meant, when he called Adam a 
livir^ soul. 

iTie last AdofHy i. e. Christ. This was not an unusual 
designation for the Messiah among the Jews, though not found 
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in Scripture elsewhere than here. The appropriateness of the 
designation is evident. Christ is the second great head and 
representative man, of whom Adam is declared to have been 
the tyi)e, Rom. 5, 14. Was made a quickening spiriC, Adam 
was in his distinctive character, that is, as distinguished from 
Christ, an animal — ^a creature endowed with animal life, 
whereas Christ has life in himself and can give life to as man j 
as he will, John 5, 21. 26. This does not of course mean that 
Adam had nothing more than animal life. It does not deny 
that he had a rational and immortal soul. Neither does it im- 
ply that our Lord had not, while on earth, a ^o^ or prindple 
of life in common with us. The apostle simply contrasts the 
first and second Adam as to their distinguishing characteris- 
tics. The one was a man ; the other infinitely more. 

There are two questions suggested by this passage. The 
first is, on what ground does the apostle assert that Christ was 
made a quickening spirit ? When he says, at the be^ning 
of the verse, " So it is written," does he intend to appeal to 
the support of Scripture not only for what he says of the 
nature of Adam, but also for what he says of the person of 
Christ ? If so, the proof cannot rest on the passage quoted, 
for that relates exclusively to Adam. If the apostle intended 
to cite the Scriptures for both parts of the declaration in the 
preceding verse, ^^ there is a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body," he must mean the Scriptm^es in express terms 
declare Adam to have had a living soul, and they set forth 
Christ as a life-giving Spirit. It is more commonly assumed, 
however, that the quotation is limited to the first clause. 
* The Scriptures say that the first Adam " was made a living 
soul ; " the last Adam (we know) was made a life-giving Spirit.* 

The second question is. When was Christ made a quicken- 
ing spirit ? The apostle does not refer to what Christ was 
before his incarnation, but to what he became. The subject 
of discourse is, the last Adam, When did he become a quick- 
ening spirit ? Some say at his incarnation. This is undoubt- 
edly true. As the incarnate Son of God he was life-giving. 
^^ It pleased the Father that he should have life in himself" 
John 5, 26. That is, that the divine and human nature should 
be united in his person. And in this constitution of his per- 
son it was already determined that, although whOe on earth 
he should have a body like our own, yet his whole person, in- 
cluding ' his true body and reasonable soul,' should be adapted 
to sit at the right hand of God. Adam was first ibimea for 
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this earth, and had an earthly body ; the person of Christ was 
oonstitated in reference to his reigning in heaven, and there- 
fore he has a spiritual body. The apostle argues from the na- 
ture of Adam to the nature of his body ; and from the nature 
of Christ to the nature of his body. This argument does not 
involve the assumption that the body of Christ was here a 
spiritual one — ^for we know that it was flesh and blood ; but 
that such was the state to which, from the very constitution 
of his person, he was destined, a spiritual body sJone could be 
suited to him. The lost Adam, therefore, was made a quick- 
ening spirit, by the u2iion of the divine with the human in the 
constitution oi his person. Others say that it was at hb resur- 
rection ; and others, at his ascension. As to the former opin- 
ion, it is enouffh to say, that no change took place at his re- 
surrection in ite nature of Christ*s body. It was necessary in 
order to its pitisfiu^tory identification that it should renudn 
the same th/it it was before. He therefore not only called 
upon his disciples to handle his risen body and to satisfy them- 
selves o^ its identity by probing the wounds in his hands and 
feet, bat he also repeatedly ate before them. He did not as- 
sume Dis permanent pneumatic state until his ascension. But 
this 'Jji not make hmi a quickening spirit. It only affected 
his ^dv, which then assumed the state adapted to its condi- 
irjT in heaven. 

46. Howbeit that (was) not first which is spiritual, 
liul that which is natural ; and afterward that which is 
''.piritual. 

This does not mean simply that the natural body precedes 
ike spiritual body. But it announces, as it were, a general 
law. The lower precedes the higher ; the imperfect the per- 
^ct. This b true in all the wor^ of God, in which there is a 
development. Adam's earthly state was to be preparatorv to 
a heavenly one. The present life is like a seed time, the nar- 
*Te8t is hereafter. The natural comes before the spiritual ; as 
CfJvin says, we are bom before we are r^enerated, we live 
oefore we rise. 

47. The first man (is) of the earth, earthy: the 
second man (is) the Lord from heaven. 

The general principle stated in the preceding verse, that 
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the natural precedes the gpiritual, is here illostrated by the 
fiiot that Adam came before Christ. Th^ first mem, ioas of the 
earthy i. e. formed out of the earth, and therefore ewrthy. The 
second man is the Lord from heaven. Here the text is doabt- 
fol. The authorities are about ^QJjally divided for and against 
the reading 6 Kvpeos, the Lord. The sentence is more simple 
if that word be omitted. * The first man was from the earth ; 
the second man was from heaven.' If the common text be 
retained, the word Lord is in apposition with the words the 
second man. ^ The second man, the Lord, was from heaven.' 
This passage was used by the early heretics of the Gnostic 
school to sustain their doctrine that our Lord was not really 
born of the Virgin Mary, but was clothed in a body derived 
from heaven, in op^sition to whom the early creeds declare 
that he was as to his human nature consubstantial with man, 
and as to his divine nature consubstantial with God. The 
text, however, simply asserts the heavenly origin of Christ. 
Adam was of the esuth ; Christ was from heaven ; comp. John 
3, 13. Adam, therefore, had a body suited to the earth ; 
Christ has a body suited to heaven. 

48. As (is) the earthy, such (are) they also that are 
earthy ; and as (is) the heavenly, such (are) they also 
that are heavenly. 

The earthy is of course Adam ; they that are earthy are 
his descendants. The heavenly is Christ ; thsy that are heav- 
enly are his risen people. The descendants of Adam derive 
from him an earthly body like his. Those who are Christ's 
are to have a body Cushioned like unto his glorious body, 
Phil. 3, 21. ^ 

49. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 

In this passage, instead of the future <^op^ro^xcv, V3e shall 
hear^ the great majority of the oldest MSS. read the conjunc- 
tive ^Mpwfaiijfv, let us bear. The context, however, so evidently 
•demands the friture, that the common reading is preferred by 
almost all editors. An exhortation here would be entirely out 
of place. The apostle is evidently proceeding with his discus- 
sion. He is obviating the objection to the doctrine of the 
resurrection founded on the assumption that our bodies here- 
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after arc to be of the same kind as those whicli vre have here. 
This is not so. They are to be like the body of Clirist* As 
we have borne the image of Adam as to his body, we shall 
bear the image of Christ as to his body. The idea that as we 
have derived a corrupt nature from Adam, we derive a holy 
nature from Christ, though true in itself is altogether foreign 
to the connection. 

50. Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption. 

7%is I say. These words admit of three interpretations. 
1. They m^ be understood concessively. * This I concede, 
brethren. I admit that flesh and blood, our bodies as now 
organized, cannot inherit the kingdom of God. But that is 
not what I teach when I preach the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. Our bodies are to oe changed.' 2. The sense may be, 
^This is what I say, the sum of what I have said is that flesh 
and blood,' Ac. 3. The words may mean, *This I assert, 
brethren. I assure you of this ^t, mat flesh and blood,' <&c. 
In 7, 20 the expression is used in this sense. Comp. also Rom. 
3, 8 and 1 Cor. 10, 10. 

FUbK and Nood means our body as now constituted, not 
mnful human nature. The phrase never has this latter sense. 
In Heb. 2, 14, it is said, ^^ Inasmuch as the children are par- 
ts^ers of flesh and blood, he (Christ) also himself likewise took 
part of the same," Matt. 16, 17. Gal. 1, 16. Eph. 6, 12. It is 
mdeed true, that our unsanctified nature, or unrenewed man, 
cannot inherit the kingdom of Qod, But that is not what the 
apostle b speaking about. He is spjeakine of the body and of 
its state after the resurrection. It is of the body as now con- 
stituted that he says, it cannot inherit the kingdom ofheaveny 
i e. the kingdom of Christ as it is to exist after the resurrec- 
tion. Matt, 8, 11. Luke 13, 28. 1 Cor. 6, 0. Gal. 5, 21. 2 Ilm. 
4, 18. The same idea is repeated in abstract terms and as a 
general proportion in the next clause, neither can corruption 
inherit incorruption. The mortal cannot be inmiortal; the 
perishable imperishable. Incorruption cannot be an attri- 
Dute of corruption. Our bodies, therefore, if they are to be 
immortal and imperishable must be changed. And this the 
apostle in the next verse announces on the authority of a direct 
revelation, is actually to occur. 
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51. Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not 
all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 

A mystery ; something revealed, and which could not 
otherwise be known, Matt. 13, 11. 1 Cor. 4, 1, and often else- 
where. What is here expressed by saying, I show you a 
mystery y is in 1 Thess. 4, 16 expressed by sa^g, 'This I say 
unto you by the word of the ZfOrdy* i. e. by divine revelation. 
The revelation which Paul now declares, and to which he calls 
special attention by the word, Behold I is, that all are not to 
^e, but all are to be changed, i e. so changed that their cor- 
ruptible body shall be rendered incorruptible. The common 
text is, TravTcs ftcv ov KoifjLrj&rfir6fji€S<Lf the negative being con- 
nected with the verb, so that the Hteral sense would be, cUl 
are not to die. This is said of aU whom Paul addressed. The 
apostle tells them all that they are not to die. To avoid this 
impossible sense, for Paul certainly did not mean to assure the 
Corinthians that it had been revealed to him that none of them 
should die, most of the older commentators assume in com- 
mon with our translators a not unusual trajection of the negs^ 
tive particle, ttovtcs ov standing for ov ttcutc^ Others explain 
the verse thus : * We all — shall indeed not die (before the 
resurrection) — but we shall all be changed.' It is said this 
is contrary to the context, inasmuch as being changed is some- 
thing peculiar to those who should be alive at the coming of 
Christ, and is not affirmed of the dead. This, however, is con- 
trary to the fiict. Paul had said, v. 50, that flesh and blood 
could not inherit the kingdom of Goi All, therefore, who 
enter that kingdom, whether they die before the second ad- 
vent or survive the coming of Christ, must be changed. And 
that is the feet which Paul says had been revealed to hiaL 
Those who died before the advent would not Ml of the bless- 
uigs of Christ's kingdom, and those who should be alive when 
he came, would not be left in their corruptible bodies. Both 
should be changed, and thus prepared for the heavenly state.* 

* The difficulty, howeTer, attending the common text, has given rise to a 
great variety of readings in tiie MSS. and yersions. A. G. F. G. have Wrrcr 
fihf Kotfvndriiritit^a, oir xdints Si aXAa7i)0'<$jti€^a, toe shall indeed all dU, 6ttf 
toe shall not all be changed, D. and the Vulgate have : irdrrtt fitp iafwmi<r6- 
Uf^Ot ov sdyrts S4 iL\\ay7t<r6fi€^at tee shall all rise, btd toe shall noiallbe (^uusgei. 
There are several Visa important variations. These are all explained as at- 
tempts on the part of transorihers to escape making the apostle say that the 
Christians of diat generation wore not to die. Bnt as the common text does 
not make him say Uiat| there is no necessity for d^Murting from it. 
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Comp. 1 Thess. 4, 15-17. The modem oommentators, both 
German and English, understand the apostle as ezpressiiig the 
confident expectation that he and others of that generation 
should survive the coming of Christ. * Though we (who are 
now alive) shall not all die, we shall all be changed.' But 
1. This is altogether unnecessary. The we aU includes all be- 
lievers who had lived, were living, or ever should Hve. There 
is nothing either in the form of expression or in the context to 
limit it to the men of that generation. In the same way Paul 
says in 1 Thess. 4, 15, " We that are alive at the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them that are asleep." This does 
not imply that he expected to be alive when Christ came. In 
his second Epistle to the Thessalonians he warns them against 
the expectation of the speedy advent of Christ, telling them 
that a great apostasy and the revelation of the Man of Sin 
were to occur before that event. 2. The plenary inspiration 
of the sacred writers rendered them inmllible in all they 
taught ; but it did not render them omniscient. They could 
not err in what they communicated, but they might err, and 
doubtless did err, as to things not included in the communica- 
tions of the Spirit. The time of the second advent was not 
revealed to them. They profess their ignorance on that point. 
They were, therefore, as to that matter, on a level with other 
men, and may have differed in regard to their private conjec- 
tures on the subject just as others differ. It would not, in the 
least, therefore, encroach on their authority as in&Uible teach- 
ers, if it should be apparent that they cherished erroneous 
expectations with regard to that about which they professed 
to Know nothing. !miowing that Christ was to come, and not 
knowing when he was to come, it was perfectly natural that 
they should look on his advent as constantly imminent, until it 
was revealed that certain events not yet accomplished, were 
to occur before Christ came. But ail this is ver^ different 
from an^ didactic statement that he was to come within a cer- 
tain period. Paul might exhort Christians to wait and long 
for the coming of the Lord ; but he could not tell them by the 
word of the ford that he and others then living would be alive 
when he came. This would not only be teachmg error, but it 
would be claiming divine authority, or a special revelation, for 
that error. It is, therefore, only at the expense of all confi- 
dence in the inspiration of the apostle that the exposition above 
mentioned can oe adopted* 
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52. In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump : for the trumpet shall soimd, and the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 

The change in question is to be instantaneous ; tn a mo- 
tnent^ Hterallj, an cUom^ i. e. in a portion oi time so short as 
to be incapable of farther division. It is to take place at the 
last trump^ i. e. on the last day. As the trumpet was used for 
assembling the people or marshalling a host, it became the 
symbol for expressing the idea of the gathering of a multitude. 
So, in Matt. 24, 31, Christ says, " He will send his angels with 
a great sound of a trumpet ; and they shall gather his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to another.** 
Comp. Is. 27, 13. 1 Thess. 4, 16. This trumpet is called the 
laaty not because several trumpets (the Jews say seven) are to 
sound in succession, but because it is the last that ever is to 
sound. In other words, the resurrection is to take place on 
the last day. JFbr the trumpet ahaU sound. This is a con- 
firmation of the preceding. That day shall surely come — ^the 
voice of the archangel, the trump of God, shall certainly re- 
sound as it did from Sinai, Ex. 19, 16. And^ i. e. and then, in 
consequence of the summons of God, tfie dead shaU be raised 
in the manner described in vs. 42. 43, incorruptible, glorious 
and powerfiil. And we shaU be changed. This is m exact 
accordance with 1 Thess. 4, 16. Those who are alive when 
Christ comes "shall not prevent them which are asleep.** 
The dead in Christ shall rise first, and then the living shall 
undergo their instantaneous change. As remarked on the 
preceding verse, it is not necessary to understand the apostle 
as includmg himself and fellow believers in Corinth, when he 
says We shall be changed. The connection indeed is different 
here from what it is there. There he says, " We shall not all 
die." If that means that the men of that generation should 
not all die, it is a positive assertion of what the event has 
proved to be fisdse. mt here he simply s^s, all who are aJive 
when Christ comes shall be changed. K he hoped that he 
might be of the number there womd be nothing in that ex- 
pectation inconsistent with his inspiration. Calvm, therefore, 
so understands the passage.* Considering, however, his ex- 

* Qanm antem dicit, ybs immutabmur in eomm nmnero se comprebendtt 
qui Tictiiri sunt ad Christi adyentum ; qaoniam jam erant postrema temport, 
ezpectondos fait dies ille in singolos horas. 
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press teaching in 2 Thess. 2, 2-12 on the snbject, it is &r more 
natural to understand him as contemplating the vast company 
of believers as a whole, and saying * Those of us who are dead 
shall rise, and all who are alive sIulU be changed.' 

53. For this comiptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal (must) put on immortality. 

This is the reason why we must be changed. * We must 
all be changed, for this corruptible must put on incorruption.' 
It is impossible that corruption should mherit incorruption. 
This reason applies equally to the quick and to the dead. 
With regard to both classes it is true that these vile bodies 
must be iashioned like unto Christ's glorious body. 

54. So when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on immor- 
tahty, then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory. 

When the change above described has been accomplished, 
when once the resurrection has taken place, then, according 
to the language of Scripture, death shall be completely con- 
quered. Not only shall those over whom he had triumphed, 
and whom he had so long detained in the prison of the grave, 
be delivered from his power, but there shaU be no more death. 
The passage quoted is Isaiah 26, 8, ^^ He will swallow up death 
in victory." In Hebrew the last words mean literally for 
ever. They are, however, frequently translated by the LXX. 
as they are here rendered by the apostle. The sense is the 
same. The victory over death is to be complete and final. 

55. O death, where (is) thy sting? O grave, 
where (is) thy victory ? 

The apostle places himself and his readers in presence of 
the Saviour and of the risen dead arrayed in immortality; 
and in view of that majestic scene he breaks out in these 
words of triumph : * Christ has conquered. His people are 
redeemed. Death is disarmed. Hades is no more.' Death is 
addressed under the figure of an animal armed with a poison- 
ous sting which pierces even to the soul ; for that sting is sin. 
The gravey or the Greek word Hades, means, what is un- 
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Bcetu, the invisible worlds the abode of the dead in the widest 
sense. It depends on the context whether the immediate 
reference be to the grave, the place of departed spirits, or 
heU, in the modem sense of that word. Here where the spis 
cial reference is to the bodies of men and to the delivery of 
them from the power of death, it is properly rendered the 
grave. The only sense in which the body can be in Hades is 
that it is in the grave. The apostle is not speaking of the de- 
livery of the sotdis of men from any intermediate state, but of 
the redemption of the body. Li Hosea 13, 14 God says, ** O 
death, I will be thy plagues ; O grave, I will be thy destrao- 
tion.»» This is a literal version of the Hebrew. The Vulgate 
comes near to it, Ero mors tua, O mors ! Morsns tuus ero, 
infeme! The LXX. depart from the figure, "Where is thy 
judgment (or vengeance), O death? where is thy stin^, O 
grave ? " These are all c^erent forms of expressing the idea 
that death and the grave are completely conquered. The 
apostle docs not quote the prophet. He expresses an analo- 
gous idea in analogous terms. In speaking of death as fur- 
nished with a sting, the most natural figure is that of a soor- 
pion. Others say that Kirrpw here means a gocuiy and that 
death is compared to a man driving animals before him with 
such an instrument. The power of a goad is as nothing to 
that of the sting of a scorpion. Rev. 9, 5. 6. 10, and the figure 
is therefore &r more forcible as commonly understood.* 

66. The sting of death (is) sin ; and the strength 
of sin (is) the law. 

The sting of death is sin ; that is, death would have no 
power to injure us if it were not for sin. This is true for two 
reasons. 1. Because if there were no sin there would be no 
death. Death is by sin, Kom. 6, 12. 2. Because sin gives 
death, when it has been introduced, all its terrors. If sin be 
pardoned, death is harmless. It can inflict no evil. It be- 
comes a mere transition from a lower to a higher state. Th^ 
strength of sin is the law. This must be thebw of God in its 
widest sense; not the Mosaic law, which would make the 
declaration amount to nothing. The law is the strength of] 

* The MSS. B. D. E. F. G., and most of tbe Teraion^ rend, irov vov, t^iwtt 
Tc, rh ttrrpor ; wov aov, ddyarr, rh vIkos ; tchere^ death^ is thy ttmg 9 wka^ 
O death, thy victory? A reading which TiBchendoif and other modern editors 
haye adopted. 
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sin for two reasons. 1. Because without law there would be 
no sm, Rom. 4, 16. The very idea of sin fs want of conformity 
on the part of moral creatures to the law of God. If there he 
no standard to which we are bound to be conformed, there 
can be no such thing as want of conformity. Sin is the cor- 
relatire, not of reason, nor of expediency, but of law. If you 
take away law, men may act unreasonably, or in a way injuri- 
ous to themselves or others, but they cannot sm. 2. Because 
if there be no law there can be no condemnation. Sin is not 
imputed where there is no law, Rom. 6, 13. There is still 
another reason, which, though presented elsewhere by the 
apostle, is foreign to this connection, and that is, that the law 
not only reveals and condemns sin, but it exasperates and ex« 
cites it, and thus gives it strength, Rom. 7, 8-12. 

57. But thanks (be) to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The victory here meant is, of course, the victory over 
death and the grave. Thanks be to God, who delivers us 
from the power of death, redeeming even our bodies from the 
grave, and making us partakers of everlasting life. This is 
done through Jesus Christ our Lord, i. e. our mvine possessor 
and absolute ruler. It is through him, and through him alone. 
1. Because he has satisfied the demands of the law. It has no 
power to condemn those who are clothed in his righteousness. 
There is no condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, 
Rom. 8, 1. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect ? It is God that justifieth, who is he that condemneth ? 
Rom. 8, 33. 84. Christ bv his death hath destroyed him that 
had the power of death, tnat is, the devil, and delivered them 
who through fear of death were all their lifetime subject to 
bondage, Heb. 2, 14. 16. That is, in virtue of the death of 
Christ, by which the demands of justice are satisfied, Satan, 
the great executioner of divine justice, has no longer the right 
or power to detain the people of Christ under the power of 
death. I^ therefore, it be the law which gives sin its reality 
and stren^h, and if sin gives death its sting, he who satisfies 
the law destroys the strength of sin, and conseauently the 
sting of death. It is thus that Christ deprives death of all 
power to injure his people. It is for them disarmed and ren- 
dered as harmless as an in&nt. 2. But Christ not only gives 
us this victory through his justifying righteousness, but by his 
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nlmighty power, he new creates the soul after the ima^ of 
God, and, what is here principally intended, he repairs m the 
evils which death had inflicted. He restores us to that state, 
and even to more than that state, from which sin had cast us 
down. He rescues our bodies from the grave, and fiishions 
them like unto his glorious body, even by that power whereby 
he is able to subdue all things unto himself Phil. 3, 21. Had 
it not been for Christ, death would have reigned for ever over 
our &llen race ; but thanks be to God, Chnst hath given us 
the victory ; so that the believer may even now say, O death, 
where is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory? 

58. Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, immoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord. 

Such being the truth and importance of the doctrine of 
the resurrection. Christians should be firm in their adherence 
to it, not suffering themselves to be moved by the specious 
objections of philosophy fidsely so called. They should re- 
member that if the aead rise not, then is Christ not risen ; 
and if Christ be not risen, their £uth is vain, and they are yet 
in the power of sin. But as Christ has risen, and as his resur- 
rection illustrates and renders certain that of his people, what 
more naturd and proper than that they should abound in the 
work of the Lord. The v)ork of the Lord is either that work 
in which the Lord is engaged, the destruction of death by de- 
stroying sin ; or, it is the work which the Lord has given us 
to do, as parents and children, as husbands and wives, as min- 
isters and Christians. In this work we should aboimd, i. e. 
be abundant. As Paul says, 2 Cor. 11, 23, "In labours more 
abundant." Forasmuoh as ye knoto that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord. This with Paul was more than feith ; it 
was knowledge. He knew that labour in the work of the 
Lord would not be in vam. The reward secured for it by the 
grace of God and merit of Christ is participation of the glories 
of a blessed resurrection. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Treats, 1. Of the ooUection to be made for the saints in Jerosalecii, ts. 1-9. 
2. Of Timothy and Apollos, whom the apostle commends to the confidence 
of the Corinthians, vs. 10-14. 8. The ttard paragraph contains exhorta- 
tions and Rreetings, vs. 15-20. 4. The last paragraph is the salutation 
vrritten wiw Paul's own hand, t& 21-24. 

Concerning the CoUectian far the Saints at Jerusaiem. 

For some reason not now to be certainly ascertained, poverty 
prevailed in Jerusalem amons the believers more than in any 
other part of the church. .ALciost all the special exhortations 
to provide for the poor, in Paul's epistles, have primary refer- 
ence to the poor in Jerusalem. He bad exhorted the churches 
of GaJatia to make a collection for their relief; ^ and then those 
of Macedonia, and he now addresses the Corinthians on the 
subject. It is a very common opinion that the poverty of the 
Christians in Jerusalem arose from the community of goods 
introduced among them at the beginning; an error which 
arose from an excess of love over knowledge. In thirty years 
that mistake may have produced its lejo^itimate effects. Per- 
fection in one thing requires perfection m all. Perfect equality 
in goods requires perfect freedom from selfishness and indo- 
lence, llie collection made by the Syrian churches, as record- 
ed in Acts 11, 29, was in consequence of the dearth the Chris- 
tian prophet Agabus warned his brethren was to come on all 
the world. Whatever may have been the cause, the fact is 
certain that the saints in Jerusalem stood in special need of 
the assistance of their richer brethren. Paul, therefore, un- 
dervalued and suspected as he was by the Jewish Christians, 
laboured assiduously in their behalf. He exhorts the Corintlii- 
ans to adopt the same arrangements in reference to this matter, 
which he had established in the churches of Galatia. A con- 
tribution was to be made on the Lord's day every week, pro- 
portioned to their resources, so that the collection might be 
ready when he came, vs. 1.2. He would either send it by 
persons whom they mi^ht approve to Jerusalem, or if the sum 
were of sufficient magnitude to make it worth while, he would 
himself accompany their messengers, vs. 3. 4. He announces 
his purpose to visit the Corinthians after having passed over 
Macedonia, and perhaps to pass the winter with thenu His 
IG 
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prospects of usefulness in Ephesus would detain him in that 
city until Pentecost, vs. 5-9. 

As to Timothy and ApoUos he exhorts them to treat the 
former in such a manner that he might be free from fear 
among them, for he was worthy of their confidence, vs. 10. II. 
Of the latter he says he had urged him to go to Corinth with 
the other brethren, but that he was imwimng to do so then, 
but would go when a suitable occasion offered, vs. 12-14. He 
exhorts them to submission to the household of Stephanas, 
and to every one who was labouring in the good cause, vs. 15. 
16. He expresses his gratification m seeing the brethren from 
Corinth, and sends salutations from those around him to the 
Christians in Achaia, vs. 17-20. The conclusion of the epistle 
was written with his own hand as an authentification of the 
whole, vs. 21-24. 

1. Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so 
do ye. 

But concerning the collection which is for the saints. 
What saints were intended was already known to the Corin- 
thians. Instead of for the saints^ in Rom. 15, 20 we have 
the more definite expression, "for the poor of the saints who 
are in Jerusalem,*' in whose behalf, he tells the Romans, Mace- 
donia and Achaia had made a contribution. The Greek word 
Xoyta, in the sense of <ruXXoy^, collection^ is only found in this 
passage. As I have given orders^ i. e. as I arranged or or- 
dered This is the language of authority. For although 
these contributions were voluntary, and were required to be 
made cheerfully, 2 Cor. 9, 7, yet they were a duty, and there- 
fore both the collection itseL^ and the mode in wmch it should 
be accomplished, were proper subjects for apostolic direction. 
In the epistle to the Galatians there is no mention of this col- 
lection. It was probably ordered when Paul visited those 
churches. So doye^i, e. ado pt the same plan as to the mode 
of making the coUaction. What that was, is stated in the 
following verse. 

2. Upon the first (day) <rf the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as (God) hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatKenngs when I come. 
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The collection was to be made every Lord's day ; every 
one was to contribute ; and the contributions were to be in 
proportion to the means of the giver. These are the three 
principles which the apostle had established among the 
churches of Gratia, and which he urged the Corinthians to 
adopt. Upon the first day of the tree^, literally, upon one of 
the Sabbath^ according to the Jewish method of designating 
the days of the week. The Hebrew word, sabbath ^reet)^ is 
used not only in the singular, but also in the plural form, both 
for the seventh day, and for the whole week, Luke 18, 12. 
That the first day of the week was, by divine appointment, 
made the sacred day for Christians, may be inferred, 1. From 
the distinction put upon that day by our Lord himself John 
20, 19. 26. 2. From the greatness of the event which its ob- 
servance was intended to commemorate. The sanctification 
of the seventh day of the week was intended to keep in mind 
the great truth of the creation of the world, on which the 
whole system of revealed religion was founded : and as Chris- 
tianity IS founded on the resurrection of Christ, the day on 
which Christ rose became for that reason the Christian Sab- 
bath. 3. From its being called by the apostle John the Lord's 
day, L e. the day set apart for the service of the Lord, Rev. 1, 
10. 4. From the evidence that it was from the beginning the 
day on which Christians assembled for worship. Acts 20, 7. 
6. From the uniform practice of the whole diurch, which 
practice, having the dear evidence of apostolic sanction, is 
authoritative. 

Let every one of you. It was an important feature of these 
apostolic arrangements, that the contributions were not to be 
confined to any one class of the people. The same amount 
might perhaps have been raised from the rich few. But this 
would not have answered one important end which the apostle 
had in view. It was the religious effect which these ^fls 
were to produce in promoting Christian fellowship, in evincing 
the truth and power of the gospel, and in calling forth grati- 
tude and prabe to God, even more than the relief of the tem- 
poral necessities of the poor, that Paul desired to see accom- 
plished, 2 Cor. 9, 12-14. Every one was to lay by himself 
1. e. most modem commentators say, o^ Aome, vop lavrf. Com- 
pare wpoi hvToyy in Luke 24, 12 ; see also John 20, 10. The 
direction then is that every one diould, on the first day of the 
week, lay aside at home whatever he was able to give, thus 
treasuring up his contribution. To this interpretation it may 
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be objected tbat the whole expression is thns obscure and 
awkward. ^Let every one at home place, treasuring up what 
he has to giveJ* The words do not mean to lay by cU homey 
but to lay by himself. The direction is nothing more definite 
than, let him place by himsel/y L e. let him take to himself 
what he means to ^ve. What he was to do with it, or where 
he was to deposit it, is not expressed. The word ^rfaavpiiav 
means putting into the treasury^ or hoarding upy and is per- 
fectly consistent with the assumption that the place of deposit 
was some common treasury, and not every man's own house. 
2. If Paul directed this money to be laid up cU home^ why 
was the first day of the week selected ? It is evident that the 
first day must have offered some special fiicility for doin^ 
what is here enjoined. The only reason that can be assigned 
for requiring the thing to be done on the first day of the week, 
is, that on that day the Christians were accustomed to meet, 
and what each one had laid aside fix>m his weekly gaios could 
be treasured up, i e. put into the common treasury of the 
church. 8. The end which the apostle deored to accomplish 
could not otherwise have been effected. He ^vdshed that there 
might be no collections when Tie came. But if every man had 
his money laid bv at home, the collection would be still to be 
made. The probability is, therefore, Paul intended to direct 
the Corinthians to make a collection every Lord's day for the 
poor, when they met for worship. As Ood Jiath prospered 
him ; Hterally, whaJtever has gone well with Mm. Ue was to 
lav aside what by his success in business he was able to give. 
This is another principle which the apostle would have Cliris- 
tians to act upon. Their contribution should be in proportion 
to their means. 

3. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve 
by (your) letters, them will I send to bring your liber- 
ality unto Jerusalem. 

Paul was not to receive the money hunself. It was to be 
given to men selected and approved by the Corinthians, whom 
f aul promised to send, fumisned with letters firom himseli^ to 
Jerusalem. The words St' ^irurroXoiv, with letters^ are not to be 
connected with what precedes, "approved by yowr letters,** 
but with what follows, " I will send with letters." Otherwise 
there would have been no need of Paul's sending them, L e. 
the persons approved by the Corinthians. The people wero 
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to collect the money ; it was to be committed to men of their 
own selection ; but Paul, as the author of the collection, was 
to send it to Jerusalem. If the apostle deemed it wise to 
place himself above suspicion, and to avoid giving even the 
most malicious the opportunity of calling his integrity in ques- 
tion, as is intimated here, and expressly stated in 2 Cor. 8, 19. 
20, it must be wise for other men and ministers to act with 
equal caution. If called to disburse the money of others or 
of the church, let that money, if possible, be m some other 
custody than their own, that others may know what is done 
with it. Thus at least Paul acted. 

4. And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go 
with me. 

And if it is deserving of my going ; that is, if the collec- 
tion be of an amount to make it proper for me also to go with 
it to Jerusalem, your messengers shall go with me. According 
to Acts 19, 21, Paul purposed, after visiting Macedonia and 
Achaia, to go to Jerusalem. But whether he would go at the 
time the contribution of the Corinthians was sent, depended 
on its amount. He would not modify his plans for the sake 
of having charge of the distribution of an inconsiderable 
sum. 

5. Now I will come unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia : for I do pass through Macedonia. 

It appears from 2 Cor. 1, 15. 16, that Paul's original plan 
was to go directly from Ephesus to Corinth, and ^m there 
into Macedonia, and then back again to Corinth, and thence 
to Jerusalem. He now informs them that he would go to 
Macedonia before going to Corinth. So eager were the fidse 
teachers in Corinth to find grounds of complaint against him, 
that they made this change of plan a grievous offence, and a 
proof that he was not to be depended upon either as to his 
purposes or his doctrine. This is apparent from the vindica- 
tion of himself in the second Epistle. FijT I do pass through 
Macedonia; not, I am passing; the present tense expresses 
the purpose of the apostle as settled. Tlie mistake as to the 
force of die tense here, probably led transcribers to date this 
epistle from Philippi ; whereas, it is clear from v. 8, that it 
was written from Ephe.sus. 
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6. And it may be that I will abide, yea, and wintw 
with you, that ye may bring me on my journey whither- 
soever I go. 

* I pass through Macedonia, but I will abide with you.' 
His visit to the former was to be transient, to the latter pro- 
longed. In the second Epistle he speaks of himself as in Mace- 
donia, and in Acts 20, 2. 3, we find that he left Ephesus aift«r 
the uproar in that city and went to Macedonia, and thence to 
Greece, where he abode three months. The plan here sketched 
was therefore executed. He would remain with them for the 
winter, he says, in order that they might helj) him forward on 
his journey, i. e. attend him on his way, which was the cus- 
tomary mark of respect. Paul wished to receive this courtesy 
from the Corinthians rather than from others, as his afiTection 
for them, notwithstanding the trouble and anxiety they occa* 
sioned him was, as is evident from his second Epistle, pecu- 
liarly strong. 

7. ¥or I vrill not see you now by the way ; but I 
trust to tany a while with you, if the Lord pennit. 

By some apri, nowy is connected with ^cXcd, Itoill. *I do 
not now wish, as I formerly intended.' Its natural connec- 
tion is with ^€lv, to see. * I do not wish to see you now in 
passing.' ^^£ut I hope;" instead of 3^ buty the older MSS. 
read ydip ; "/(;r I hope to tarry with you." It seems that the 
intelligence which Paul received in Ephesus concerning the 
disorders in Corinth, determined him to write them this let- 
ter, instead of making them a passing visit, and to defer his 
visit for some months m order that his letter might have time 
to produce its effect. The same reason determined him, when 
he did go to Corinth, to rem^ there some time, that he might 
correct the abuses which had sprung up in his absence. The 
second Epistle shows how anxious he was about the effect of 
this letter, and how overjoyed he was when Titus brought him 
the intelligence that it had brought the people to repentance. 
j^the Lordpermity {hnrpiirxj), or, ' Kthe Lord shall have permit- 
ted' {ImrpGpri), The latter reading is adopted by the later 
editors. The Lord is Christ, whom Paul recognized as order 
in^ all events, and whose guidance he sought and always sub 
mitted to. 
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8. 9. But I will tarry at Epliesus untU Pentecost. 
For a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and • 
(there are) many adversaries. 

There were two reasons, therefore, for his remaining at 
Ephesus, his abundant opportunities of usefuhiess, and the ne- 
cessity of withstanding tne adversaries of the gospeL PauPs 
plan was to spend the spring at Ephesus, the sununer in Mace- 
donia, and the winter m Corinth. The Pentecost of the fol- 
lowing year he spent in Jerusalem. He could not leave Ephe- 
sus soon, for^ he says, a great and effectaoL door is cpened to 
me. A door is a way of entrance, and figuratively an oppor- 
timity of entering into the possession of the convictions and 
hearts of men. A great door was opened to the apostle, he 
had a wide field of usefulness. The epithet effectual does not 
agree with the figure, but the meaning is plain — ^the opportu- 
mties were such as could be turned to good effect. And there 
are many adversaries. The opponents of the gospel varied 
very much in character in different places. Those in Ephesus 
were principally men interested in tne worship of Diana. The 
pressure of the heathen seems to have driven the Jews and 
Christians to make common cause. Acts 19, 22. Whereas, in 
Corinth, Paid's most bitter opponents were Judaizers. The 
presence of such violent adversaries rendered the personal 
support of the apostle more necessaiy to the church. 

10. Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be 
with you without fear : for he worketh the work of the 
Lord, as I also (do.) 

In Acts 19, 22, we read that Paul "sent into Macedonia 
two of those who ministered to him, Timotheus and Erastus; 
but he himself stayed in Asia for a season.*^ Timothy, there- 
fore, at this time, was travelling through Macedonia, and ex- 
pected to reach Corinth, whither the apostle had sent him ; 
see 4, 17. Besides this mission of Timotny, there was anoth- 
er some time later, consisting of Titus and other brethren, who 
were sent to learn the effect produced by this letter ; and 
whose return the apostle so anxiously awaited, 2 Cor< 2, 
12. 13. Paul requests the Corinthians so to receive Timo- 
thy that he might be there without fear. It was not foar of 
personal violence, but the fear of not beint? regarded with 
respect and confidence. The reason by which he enforces his 
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reqaest shows the nature of the evil which he apprehended, 
for ?ie.u>orketh the toork of the Lord, If they would recog- 
nize this, Timothy would be satisfied. The work of the Lordy 
as in 15, 58, may mean either that work in which the Lord 
himself is engaged ; or that which he has j^escribed. As I 
also do. A comprehensiye conmiendation. Timothy preached 
the same gospel that Paul preached ; and with like assiduity 
and fidelity. 

11. Let no man therefore despise him : but con- 
duct him forth in peace, that he may come unto me : 
for I look for him with the brethren. 

Therefore^ i. e. because he works the work of the Lord, 
he is entitled to respect, and ought not to be despised. Per- 
haps it was Timothy's youth that made the apostle specially 
soUcitous on this account, 1 Tun. 4, 12. But condtict him 
forth in peace; i e. attend him on his journey in a friendly 
manner. That he mai/ come to me. It was not Paul's wisn 
that Timothy should remain in Corinth ; but after having exe- 
cuted his commission, 4, 17, he was to return to the apostle. 
He did thus return, and was with Paul when he wrote the 
second Epistle, 2 Cor. 1, 1. I expect him with the brethren^ 
i. e. the brethren whom Paul had appointed as Timothy's trav- 
elling companions. It is rare in the New Testament that we 
read of any one going on a missionary tour alone. 

12. As touching (our) brother ApoUos, I greatly 
desired him to come unto you with the brethren : but 
his will was not at all to come at this time ; but he 
will come when he shall have convenient time. 

Either the Corinthians, among whom Apollos had already 
laboured, had requested Paul to send him to them again ; or 
for some other reason, the apostle earnestly wished that he 
would accompany the brethren from Corinth, who were to 
carry this epistle back with them ; see v. 17. It appears from 
this verse that Apollos was not under Paul's authority. No 
reason is given for his declining to go to Corinth but that he 
was not wling. Whj he was not willing is matter of oonjeo- 
turc. Many suppose it was because his name had been mixed 
•ip with the party strifes which disturbed the church there. 
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1, 12. I greatly desired him ; or, I often exhorted him^ that 
he tootdd come, <fec. tm does not here mean, in order that^ 
but indicates the purport of the request. 

13. 14. Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit yon 
hke men, be strong. Let all your things be done with 
charity. 

These concise exhortations form a fitting close to the 
epistle ; each being adapted to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Corinthians, though of course applicable to all Christians 
in their conflicts with the world. 1. He exhorts th>em to 
toatchy i. e. to be wakeful, constantly on the alert, that their 
spiritual enemies might not gain advantage over them before 
they were aware of their danger. 2. Beset as they were with 
false teachers, who handled deceitftilly the word of God, 2 Cor. 
4, 2, he exhorts them to standfast in the faith. Do not con- 
sider every point of doctrine an open question. Matters of 
£uth, doctrines for which you have a clear revelation of God, 
such for example as the doctrine of the resurrection, are to be 
considered settled, and, as amou^ Christians, no longer mat- 
ters of dispute. There are doctnnes embraced in the creeds 
of all orthodox churches, so clearly taught in Scripture, that 
it is not only useless, but hurtful, to be always calling them 
into question. 8. Quit you like men. The circumstances of 
the Corinthians called for ^eat courage. They had to with- 
stand the contempt of the teamed, and the persecutions of the 
powerful. 4. JBe strong. Not only courage, but strength, 
was needed to withstand their enenues, and to bear up under 
the trials which were to come upon them. 6. Zet aU your 
chairs be conducted in love^ i e. let love prevail, in your hearts, 
in your &milies, in your assemblies. The preceding parts of 
the epistle show how much need there was for this exhorta- 
tion ; as the church was rent with Actions, and even the Lord^s 
supper, every where else a feast of love, had become in Corinth 
a fountain of bitterness. 

15. 16. I beseech you, brethren, [ye know the house 
of Stephanas, that it is the first-fhiits of Achaia, and 
("that) they have addicted themselves to the ministry of 
the saints,] that ye submit yourselves unto such, and to 
every one that helpeth with (us,) and laboureth. 
16* 
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The &mily of Stephanas was the first fiunilj in Aohaia that 
embraced the gospel. In Rom. 16, 5, Epenetus, according 
to the conmion text, is said to have been the first firoits of 
Achaia^ but there the trae reading is Asia; so that there is 
no conflict between the two passages. Of the femily of Ste- 
phanas it is said, that they addicted themadvea to the mmister- 
inff of the saints^ L e. devoted themselves to the service of 
believers. The expression does not necessarily involve the 
id^ of any official service. The exhortation is, thcU ye also 
submit yourselves to such, * As they serve jrou, do you serve 
them.' Nothing is more natural than submission to the good. 
And to every one that hdpeth with (such), and laboureth. This 
may mean, submit yourselves to every one who co-operates with 
such persons ; i. e. to all who in like manner are addicted to 
the service of believers. Those who serve, shoidd be served. 

17. I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and 
Fortmiatus and Achaicus : for that which was lacking 
on your part they have suppUed. 

These were members of the church in Corinth, who visited 
Ephesus probably for the express purpose of seeinff the apos- 
tle, and of consulting him on the condition of the church* 
They were probably the bearers of the letter from the Corin- 
thians to Paul, to which he alludes in 7, 1. The reason why 
he rejoiced in their presence was, that they supplied what was 
lacking on the part of the Corinthians ; or rather, ike toant 
of you (to v/icrcpov vcrriptffjLti ; vfjL€r€pov being objective, as in 
15, 31.) The presence of these brethren made up to the apos- 
tle, in a measure, the absence of the Corinthisms. Another 
explanation is, ' they have done what you &iled to do,' i. e. in- 
formed me of the true state of things m Corinth. The former 
view of the meaning is the common one, and is more in keep- 
ing with the tone of the passage, which is affectionate and 
conciliatory. This too is confirmed by what follows. 

18. For they have refreshed my spirit and yours : 
therefore acknowledge ye them that are such. 

JFor^ i. e. They have supplied vour place, for their presence 
has had the same effect as would have followed from our being 
together. It has refreshed me, and it has had a corresponding 
cfiect on you. ^To them,' as Meyer and others explain it. 
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♦ you owe whatever in my letter serves to refresh you.' Others 
think that the apostle refers to the effect of the return of these 
brethren to Connth, and the assurances they would carry with 
them of the apostle's love. Or, Paul m^ mean, that what re- 
freshed him, must also gratify them. They would rejoice in 
his joy. However understood, it is one of the examples of 
urbanity with which this apostle's writings abound. There- 
fore (uScnowledge them that are &uch^ i. e. recognize and ap- 
preciate them properly. 

19. The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 
Piiseilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church 
that is in their house. 

Asia here means proconsular Asia, of which Ephesus was 
the capital, and which included the seven apocalyptic churches. 
To saitUey in a general sense, is to wish safety to ; in a Chris- 
tian sense, it is to wish salvation to anv one. This was in- 
cluded in the Hebrew formula of salutation, " Peace be with 
you," which passed into the service of Christians. To salute 
any one in the X/ord, is to salute him as a Christian and in a 
Christian manner. It is to salute him because he is in the 
Lord, and in a way acceptable to the Lord. Aquila and 
Priscilla, when driven from Rome, as mentioned in Acts 18, 2, 
settled in Corinth. They accompanied the apostle to Ephesus, 
and remained there. Acts 18, 18. 77ie chtirch which is in 
their house^ i. e. the company of Christians which meet in their 
house. As the same expression is used Rom. 16, 5, in connec- 
tion with their names, it is probable that both at Rome and 
Ephesus, they opened their house as a regular place of meet- 
ing for Christians. Their occupation as tent-makers probably 
required spacious apartments, suited for the purpose of such 
assemblies. 

20. All the brethren greet you. Greet ye one 
another with a holy kiss. 

AaaUthe brethren in this verse are distinguished from the 
church in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, mentioned in v. 
19, it may be inferred that only a portion, and probably a small 
portion of the Christians of Ephesus were accustomed to meet 
m that place. The apostle exhorts them to greet one another 
with a holy kiss^ Rom. 16, 16. 2 Cor. 13, 12. 1 Thess, 5, 26. 
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This was the conventional token of Christian affection. In the 
East the kiss was a sign either of friendship among equals, or 
of reverence and submission on the part of an interior. The 
people kissed the images of their gods, and the hands of 
princes. In the early church, the custom was for Christians 
when they met to kiss ; and in their assemblies, especially after 
the Lord's supner, this token of Christian brotherhood was in- 
terchanged. Paul seems here to request, that when his letter 
was publicly read, the members of the church would give to 
each other this pledge of mutual forgiveness and love. 

21. The salutation of (me) Paul with mine own 
hand. 

As Paul commonly wrote by an amanuensis, he was accus- 
tomed to write with his own hand the concluding sentences 
of his epistle as an authentication of them, Col. 4, 18. 2 Thess. 
3, 17. He remarks in GaL 6, 11, on his having written that 
epistle with his own hand as something unusu^ and as indi- 
cating a peculiar stress of feeling. 

22. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema. Maran atha. 

This and what follows is what Paul himself wrote. They 
are words which need no explanation. They carry with them 
their awful import to every heart. If any man love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If our Lord be " Grod over all and blessed 
for ever," want of love to him is the violation of our whole 
duty. If he be not only truly God, but God manifested in the 
flesh for our salvation ; if he unites in himself all divine and all 
human excellence ; if* he has so loved us as to unite our nature 
to his own, and to humble himself and become obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross, that we might not perish, 
but have everlasting life ; then our own hearts must assent to 
the justness of the malediction pronounced even against our- 
selves, if we do not love him. We must feel that in that case 
we deserve to be anathema. Nay, we thereby are a thuig 
accursed ; we are an object of execration and loathing to all 
holy beings by the same necessity that holiness is opposed to 
sin. Maran aiha are two Aramjean words signifying " The 
Lord," or " our Lord comes." It is a solemn warning. The 
Lord, whom men refuse to recognize and love, is about to 
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come in the glory of his Father and with all his holy angels, 
to take vengeance on those who know not God, and who obey 
not the gospel. So deeply were the apostles impressed with 
the divinity of Christ, so fully were they convinced that Jesos 
was God manifest in the flesh, that the refiisal or inability to 
recognize him as such, seemed to them a mark of reprobation. 
If this truth be hid, thi^y say, it is hid to them that are lost, 
2 Cor. 4, 3-6. 

23. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ (be) with 
you. 

As to be anathema from Christ, to be the subject of his 
ourse, is everlasting perdition ; so his favour is eternal life. 
** May his love be with you,'' is a prayer for all good. 

24. My love (be) with you all in Christ Jesus. 
Amen. 

** My love in Christ " is my Christian love. Paql in con- 
dnsion assures them all, all the believers in Corinth, even 
those whom he had been called upon to reprove, of his sincere 
lover^ 



THS END. 
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